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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thehe are two previous editions of Mr. Stbutt's 
Sports and Pastimes of tiie People of England. The 
first appeared in IliOI ; tlie second, which was pub- 
lished in 1810, the year wherein the author died, was 
an incorrect reprint, without a single additional line. 
Both were in quarto, and as each of the plates, with 
few exceptions, contained several subjects referred to 
ID (lifterent parts of the work, and as there were no 
paginal references on the plates, they were frequently 
embarrassing to the reader. 

The present edition is of a more convenient size, 
and at one-sixth of the price of the former editions; 
and every engraving is on the page it illustrates. 

To a volume abounding in historical and other in- 
teresting facts, an Index seemed indispensable ; anti 
a verj- copious one is annexed. The Two former 
editions were without. 



n ADVERTISEMENT. 

If Mr. Steutt had lived, I am peranaded he would 
have incorporated into the body of the work Bome 
notes, which were needlessly placed on the bottom 
mai^ns. I have ventured to take them up into the 
pages ; but without any undue alteration of the 
author's language. 

I hope, therefore, that my aim to render this edition 
generally desirable and available* has been fully ac- 
complished. 



W. HONB. 



NwinqtOH Grt^n, ISSO, 
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REJECT or THE WORK, TO DESCRIBE THE PASHMES AND 
TRACE THEIR ORIGIN. 



^VIn order tn form a just estimation of the character of any 
particular people, it is absolutely neeeKsary to investigate ihe 
orta anJ Paslimes most generally prevalent amow^ tUtuw 
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iN'CRoimcTion. 



War, [Kilicy, ami otbrr ouiitiiigptit c ire it m stances, rnay efHTlii- 
nlly place men, at different time§, in tliflerent points of view , 
but, when we follow tliein into iheir retiremetira, where nn 
ilisguise is necesanry, wc are must likely lo see them in their 
■ rue Btate, and mny Ix'st Judge of their n»tura) <l is posit iuos. 
Unfortunately, all the informntion (hat remains respecting the 
ancient inhabitants of this island is derived from foreign writers 
partially acquainted with lliem ns a people, and totally ignorant 
of their domestic customs and amusements: the silence, there- 
fore, (if the runteiiiponiry historians on iliese important subjects 
leaves us without the power of (racing them with the least 
degree of certainty; and as it in my intention, in the following 
pag'E«, 10 confine myself as much as potwible to positive intel- 
ligence, I shall Btndionsly en<h;tvour (o avoid all controvereial 
and conjeciural arguments. I mean also to treat upon such 
pastimes only as have been practised in this country; but as 
many of them originalti.1 on the continent, frequent digressions, 
by way of illustrations, nuist necessarily wnir; these, how- 
ever, I shall make it my business to render as concise as the 
nature of the subject will permit them to be. 



II^TftE ROMANS IN BRITAIN. 

We learn, from the imperfect bints of ancient history, that, when 
the Romans first invaded Britain, her inhabitants were a bold, 
active, and warlike people, (cnacions of their native liberty, ami 
capable of bearing great fatigue; to which ihey were probably 
inured by an early education, and constant pursuit of such 
amusements as best suited the prufession of asoldier; including 
hunting, running, leaping, swimming, and other exertions re- 
quiring strength and agility of body. Perhaps the ekill which 
the natives of Devonshire and Cornwall retain to the present 
ilay, in hurling and wrestling, may properly be considered as 
a vestige of British activity. After the Romans had ctuiquered 
Hritain, they impressed such of the young men as were able 
to bear arms for foreign service, and enervated the spirit of the 
people by the importation of their own luxurious manners and 
habits; so that the latter part of the Briiii^h history exhibits 
to our view a slothful and cfleininale race of men, totally divested 
of that martial disposition, and love of freedom, which (m> 
!>crangly laarkcd (he charactt^r of iheir progenitors; and their 
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unusemeiitit, no dautil, pnrtook of l)ie Bam<> ivE^kness auil 
poeriiiiv. 

m^TIIE SAXONS. 

The arrival of ihe Saxons fomm a new epoch in the atinnls 
of l!»i« country. These nitlitary nicrceniiries cnme |iroret«e(l]y 
tDiwiiit the Britont* again§t their inc«HSHnt tormeiilurs the Picts 
tnl ihL- Caluilouians; hiil nu sooner hnd they eMattlisbed their 
footing in the lanii. ihdu they iiivitcil more of their countrymen 
iu jnin them, and turning their arms iig^inst thi-ir wretched 
r-npluyers, beciiiue their moet dangerous and uiohI inexorable 
i-iiMiiiea, aod in process of time obtained full post^wiion of the 
lnri;«it luid lifst part of the inland ; whence arose n total ehniige 
in tlie form of gut-erimient, Uwb, maunere, customs, and babiw 
oT the people. 

The dportive exercJKCf^ and paetinieH practised by the Snxoiia 
tpfexr (o htivt been sitcb as were common among the ancient 
iionlH-rn nations; and most of ihein conttisteti of robnst exer- 
ena. In lui old Cfirontcle of Norway,' we find it recorded of 
Ohf Try^eMHi, n king of thnt counlry, that he was stronger 
ud more nimhle than any man in his dominions. He conld 
cittiib up (be rock Smalsorhorii, and fix his shield upon the 
up of il; he could wnik round the ontNide of n boat upon the 
oon^ while ihc men were rowing; he could play with three 
dart^, altcnintely throwing them in Ihe air, and always kept 
(wo of ibem up, while be held the third in one of his hands ; 
be was ambidexter, and could cast two darts at once; he cx- 
ceJkd nil (he men of his time in shooting with the bow; and 
he had no equal in swimming. In one achievenipnt this monarch 
va* outdone by the Anglo-Snxon jlijman, roprospiited by the 
engmvJRg No. 50,' who mlils an equ^il number of balls to thnsu 
knirce or daggers. The Norman minstrel Taltefer, belbre the 
roinmen cement of ihe battle at Hastings, cast his lance into the 
air ibfce (imcs, and caught it by the head in such a surprising 
■niioer, thai the English thought it was done by the power of 
n»cban(metit. Another nortbom hero, whose name was Rolson, 
boasis of bine accoinpliiilimenls ir which be was well skilled : 
" I kiww," sfiys he, " how to play at chess ; I can engrave 
Runic letters ; 1 am expert nt my book ; I kuow how to handle 

' PoBtoppulu'a IlbtOTj of Nanra;^, p. S4B. > On ^ ITS. 
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(he tools of the smith;' I can traverse the snow on skates of 
wood ; 1 excel in shootiDg with the bow ; I use the oar with 
facility; 1 CBn sing to the harp; and I compose verses."' The 
reader will, I tloubl not, anticipate me in my observation, that 
the acquirementH of Kolson indicate a much more liberal edu- 
cation than those of the Norwegian monarch : it must, however, 
be observed, that Kolson lived in an age posterior to him ; and 
also, that he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, which may 
probably account in great measure for his literary qualifications. 
Yet, we are well assured (hat learning did not form any proniU 
nent feature in the education of » young nobleman during the 
Saxon government : it is notorious, that Alfred the Great was 
twelve years of age before he learned to read ; and that he owed 
his knowledge of letters to accident, mlher than to the intention of 
his tutors. A book adorned with paintings in the hands of his 
mother, attracted his notice, and he expressed his desire to have 
it; she prumisc<l to comply with bis request on conditiuu that 
he learned lo read it, which it seems he did ; and (his trifling 
incident laid the groundwork of his future scholarship," 

Indeed, it is not by any means surprising, under the Saxoii 
government, when the times rr^re generally very turbulent, ami 
the existence of peace exceedingly precarious, and when the, 
personal exertions of the opulent were so often necei^sary for 
the preservation of their lives and property, that such exercises 
as inured the body to fatigue, and biassed the mind to military 
pursuits, should have constiluled the chief part of a young 
nobleman's education: accordingly, we find that hunting, 
hawking, leaping, running, wrestling, casting of darts, and 
other pasfimes which necessarily recjuired great exertions of 
bodily strength, were taught them in their adolescence. These 
amusements engrossed the whole of iheJr attention, every one 
striving to excel his fellow; for hardiness, strength, and valour, 
out-balanced, in the public estimation, the accomplishments of 
the mind; and therefore literature, which flourishes best in 
tranquillity and retirement, was considereil as a pursuit unworthy 
the notice of a soldier, and only requisite in the gloomy recesses 
of the cloister 

Among the vices of the Anglo-Saxons may be reckoned their 



■ llie tuDoiu Dunuio wu «Ik> in Ficelicnt blacktinilh. 

' Uliu. Worm. Uc Rua. p. 119 ; Biitfaolin. p. 4ni. ' Awr. id Til. JUbvdi. 
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pmiMiisrly tu fpimin«f, and especially with the dice, wliicti they 
dirivKl from their ancestors; for Tacitus' assures us llial the 
tnriml Germans woulii not only hazard all their wealth, hut 
eren Make their liberty, upon the turn of ihe dice; "and he 
who loses," mys the author, " submits to servitii<}e, though 
yuun^r and stronger than his antagonist, an<l patiently permits 
himself lu be hound, and sold in (he market; and this madness 
ikej dij^nify by the name of honour." Chess was also a favourite 
gtne with the .Saxons; and likewise backgninmon, said to 
have liren invented abimt the tenth century. It appears more- 
nrer, that a large portion of the night was approjiriated to the 
pDi«uit of these sedentary amuM:uients. In (he reign of Canute 
llie Dane, this practice was sanctioned by the example of royalty, 
ind followed by (he nobility. Bishop liberie, having obtained 
iuliiii&«ion to Canute about midnight upon some urgent buuiuess, 
AiUDd the Iwing engaged with his eouriiers at play, some at 
ilice, and some at ehess,' The elergy, however, were prohibited 
fri'ni playing at games of chance, by the ecclesiastical cauuns 
ntahiiblied iu the reign of Edgar.* 



IV.^THE NORMANS. 

The popular sportB and pastimes, prevalent at the close of 
■be &ixon era, do not appear to have been eubjoctcd to any 
mnterinl change by the cuming of the Normans: it is true, iua 
dfT(l, that the elder William and his inmiediate successors re> 
•Iriited ihe privileges of the chase, and impoacd great penalties 
on tliOM.- who presumed to destroy the game in (he royal forests, 
wUhoul « proper licence.* By these restrictions the general 
pnirlire of hunting was much confined, but by no means prtw 
hibileil in certain districts, and especially to persons of opulencb 
who possessed exteusive territories of their own. 



V^-T0URNAHENT8 AND JL'STS. 

Amnng the pastimes introduced by the Norman nobility, 
nunc engaged the general attention more tl an the (ournamenui 
Bud the justs. T^e tournament, in il8 ortgiadi institution, waA 

> Dt Moribus Gfrm. * Hiat. Riiuiieii. Bpad Gali, *aL i- u. 8^■ 

■ A. D. 9611. cin. 64, Jahnioii't CanDus. 
* See p. f- in the ba^> of die york. 
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auiarlliil cunflict. in ttbirli the rombafaiitscnvaj^pd nitboul any^ 
iHiimoBil)', rnercly to rxliibit their 8treni;rli and dexterity; but, 
M tbe same lime, engaged in great iiumhtTs to repn-Kent a 
battle, Tbe juat was tvben two kniglita. xnd no more, wtre 
op|)08ed U> «erh other at ooe limp, Tlii-Ke amii<ienif'Dts, in tbe 
middle f>gvn, wbirb may propftly enough be denoniinated the 
nges of cbivnlry, were in bt^b repute among the nobility of 
Europe, aiid produced in reality iimoh of the pomp and gal- 
lanlry that we find rerordt^ with poetjoal exaggeration in the 
l^jvodtt of knighl>«rranlry. I met with a pasmge in a salirieal 
poem among Hie Harleian MSS. of llie ibtrteenih cenlury.' 
which etroDgty marki tbe prevalence af this taste in the tiroes 
alluded to. It may lie thus rendered in Englivh ; 

Ifwrnllh. lir knj^bt, pPrchbDC* be (bjnr. 
In (ourtumMiu you're baiin<t lo tl.inp- 
R«fut«~-*Bd all iba woild will >irru 



V!.— OTHER SPORTS OF THE NOBILTTY. AND THE CITIZENS AND 

YEOUEN. 

While the principles of chivalry eontiniied in faebTon, the 
education of a nobleman was confined to those principles, and 
every regnlalion necessary to produce an accomplished knight 
was put into practice, tn order fully to investigate these par- 
ticulars, we may refer to tbe romances nf tlie middle ages; and, 
generally epeakiiig, dependence may be placed upon tikeir in- 
iunuatiou. The authors of these fictitious histories never looked 
beyond the custoius of their own country; and wbcuever the 
■iibjecl allied for a representation of remote rasgnificence, they 
depicted such scenes of splendour as were familiar to tliem : 
hence it is, that Alexander the Great, in his legendary life, re- 
ceives (.be education of a Noininn baron, and becomeH expert 
in hawking, bunting, and other amusements coincident with 
the time in which the writer lived. Our early poets have fallen 
into the same kind of anacbroniiun; and Chaucer himself, in 
the Knight's Tfde, spenkiug of the rich array and furniture of 
the pahio9 of Theseus, forgets that Ue was a Grecian prince of 
|([eat antiquity, and describes the targe hall belonging to an 



■ Ho. tCM, M. 108. 
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Ensrlnli tiohleroan, with the quests sraleit nt tablo, probaMv an 
ht iMd frcqiiciilly sei'ii ihpin, eiitertaine'l with Bing-inw, dancing , 
■ad Mher acto of minslreisy, tKeir hawks being placed upon 
Ii«rch<!« over tlwJr bead^ anil tfa«irhoui)<)8 lying rminil about upon 
ibe paTement below. The two last linen of the poem just referrert 
loare pemlinHy applicable to the maimers of the time in which 
ihe poet live<), when no man of consequence trnpelled abroad 
without Lis hsH'k and hts hounds. In the early delineatiouH, 
llip nobility are frequently represenred seated at table, with their 
b«k« upon their hendR. Chaucer says, 

Np wTiii kawkta flyttea on percbtn above» 
St wliAt hound m lyggpfl oa Uie flour nttouD. 

Tlie picture is perfect, when referred to Itis own time; but 
brars not the least analogy to Athenian grandeur. In lire ro- 
laiice called The Knight of the Swan, it is said of Vdain duchesa 
ulyon, that she caused her three sons to be brought up in 
"all utaner of good optracyuDs, verlues, and mauers; and when 
in their adole*ceiice they were souiwhat comen to the age ot 
Mrenglhe, they," their tutors, " began to praclyse them iu 
tfiootinge with their bow and arbelMre,' to playe with the sword 
and buckcler, to runne, to just,* to playe with a poll-axe, and 
Iu wrestle ; snd they began to bear barneys,* to rumie hordes, 
■ud to approve them, at^ desyringe to be good and fhylhfu) 
knigblt-s to susteyne the faith of God." We are not, however 
m conceive, that martial exercises in general were confined to 
the education of young noblemen: ihe suns of citizens and 
]r€OMen bad aUo their sports resembling military combats. Those 
practised at an early period by (be young Londoners seem to 
hare been derived from the Romans ; they consisted of various 
attacks and evolutions pei forined on horseback, the youth being 
anned witli shields and pointless lancet, resembling the ludna 
Trwjie, or Troy game, described by Virgil.* These amnseinentSf 
acconling to Filz Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry II., 
litre appropriated to the season of Lent; but at other times they 
eirrriied themaelrea W'ith archery, fighting with clubs and 
bucklers, and mnning at the quintain; and in the winter, when 
Ae froet set in, tbey would go upon the ice, and run against 



_ ' Tliai u. it> iukOm willi UocM, Iwo pcnou raonivg ose t^iinM (be Otbci- 
* itaMniT. ' See p. 116 of lluii work 
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each nihor with poles, in iniUatioD of lances, in a just; an<l 
frequtiitly one or both were beateu down, " not always without 
biirt; for s»ine brruk their arms and some their legs; but 
youth," Bays my author, " emidoiis of glory, seeks these exer- 
cises preparatory ag;ainst the lime that war shall demaud their 
presence." The like kind of pastimes, no doubt, were prac- 
tised by the young- men in oilier parts of the kingdom. 



Vn,— KNIGHTLY ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The mere management of arms, thoiifjh essentially requisite, 
was niit sufticient of itself to form an accompUehed knight in 
the times of chivalry; it was necessary for hitn to be widowed 
with beaiiry, as well as with strength and agilily of body ; lie 
ought to be skilled in music, to diuice gracefully, to run with 
swiftness, to excel in wreslling, lo ride welt, and to perform 
every other exercise befitling his situation. To these were to be 
added urbanity of manners, strict adherence lo the Irnth, and 
invincible courage. Hunting and hawkin^r skilfully were also 
BcquiremenLs that be was obliged to possess, and which were 
usually taught him as soon as he was able to endure the fatigue 
that they required. Hence it is said of sir Tristram, afictitious 
character held forth as ihe mirror of chivalry in the romance 
entitled The Death of Arthur, that "he learned to he an 
harper, passing all other, that ihere was none such called in 
any counlrey : and so in harping and on instruments of niusike 
he applied himself in his youth for to leame, and after as be 
growed in might and strength be laboured ever in hunting and 
hawking, so that we read of no gentlemen who more, or so, 
used himself therein; and he began good measures of blowing 
blasts of venery,' and chase, and of all manner of vennains;' 
nnd all these terms have we yet of hunting and hawking; and 
therefore the book of venery, and uf hawking and hunting, is 
called the Boke of Sir Tristram." In a succeeding part of the 
same romance, king Arlhur thus addresses the knight: "For 
all manner of hunting thou bearest the prize; and of all mea- 
sures of blowing Ihou art the beginner, and of all the termes 

• In Ihn [ir« cliBptpr, p. 17. Ihp render will find Ili» aninals lo hp bimled dicided 
into three ctaHu ; nunely, beaili of Tearrj. beuin or clieu, Bud rasknla, ot veraiiD. 
Tlie honi wu uunded in ■ diffennt mulutr ■ccocdiug Ui Ibe claH af Ilis btuU 
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anting and hawking thou arl ihc beginner." ' We are also 
iinned, lliat hir Trislram had previously learned the language 
Fmnce, knew nil the principles of courtly behaviour, and wm 
ikiKul ill the various rer[ui§ii(es of knighthood. Another ancient 
rmuitnce say* of its heru, " He every day was pvovyii iu dauncyng 
BDil in Kungs that the ladies coulde think were convenable for a 
niibleniau to connc ;^ but in every thinge he passed all them that 
wrrethere. Theking, fortoassaie hitn, madejiisteaand turnies; 
ami no malt did so well as he, iu runnyng, playing at the pame,' 

fulvDg, and cn»<lyngorihe barre, ne found he his maister."* 
Vin.— ESQUIRESHIP. 
The laws of chivalry required that every knight sfaonid pas« 
through two ofticcB: the first was a page; and, al the age of 
fourteen, he was admitted an esquire. The office of the esquire 
rotisislcd of several departments; the esqnire for (he body, 
the e8<)uire of the chamber, the esquire of the stable, and the 
carving est^uire; the latter stood in the ball at dinner, carved 
Ihediflerent dishes, and dtslribuled them totheguesta. Several 
of the inferior officers had also their respective esquires.* 
>m\don, a king's son and lieir, in the romance that bears 
iiniiie, written probably at the coramencemenl of the fouiw 
h century, i« n-gnlarly taught the duties of an esquire, 
vinnH lo his receiving the honours of knighthood; and for 
purpose his father committed him to the care of n " learned 
courteous knight called Sir 'Tholomew." Our authoV 
upeaks on this subject in llie fuDowing manner : 

TholODifW ■ ttnVe he lokt. 

TLml luuglit the child nppon tht b(ik« 

Itoffa to B}nge and to redv i 

And tfter be uught bj'in albcr dolr. 



1 Mori* Artbrrr, (ttnAliiretl (romthr Trench by BirThnniKs Mallar^, Lni^bt, And first 
priDl^ bj Ctitob, A. U> I4tili " T'ke ^ugliflh,'^ aayfl a wnler of our own cnnntry. 
*' BTfi Kf o«[iirslEy iOLlmed lo pUhsure, iltit there U do coiintrie wh^'rei'i ftiiilcni'ij 
Kn«l loiila liafF VI mkuy ud h> iuge parken. nnlv re*erveil Tot tliP purpose of buntings" 
Am) »gun, '■ Our progenitors wera jn dfligliW with likiniine. thai ibe piilktB are 
bDW« ^ruwne iofinile in number, end aib Ilinuy;ht lo Cfintsiiip mam fiiLlow dpete 
Uuni iJI tiie ClinatiBn world bfniilei." Iiiaerary of Fjnea Moijwii, puhlisbed id 
1£t'. }i>R ill. book ib. cip. 3. 

* Til leun. ' Wiitien aim patune; Ib«l ia. hnnd-I'nnice 
■ Raouum of Tltite King*' Sont and dis King ot Sicily, Hul. MS. 3t6. 

* llam. Ajic. Clj*'al. tom.i. p- 4^' 
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AAsmrd. U terie in lulk 

BcKh CO grele ud to einii>l« ; 

Before ihe kjnge Dieu< to trtrtej 

Hye tad low fivra to irrve' 

Boll) of Uownite* mod hsokU gMm', 

AJtet, lie Uugbt Iijiid ill ; uul uiiH>, 

Id k*. in (eld, iiid eke ia T}Te[e ; ' 

In woode to chue tbe wild deie. 

And in fdd to ryde > atede ; 

Thm *il awB h»d joy of bjn deds.' 

Here we find reading mentioned; wliich, however, does nol 
Rp[>e&r to have been of any great importance in the middle ages, 
and is left out in tbe Gexte of Kiog Home, enother metrical 
romance,' which seems to be rather more ancient than the former. 
Young Home is placed under the tuition of Athelbrus, (he king's 
steward, who is comniRnded to (each him the mysteries of hawk- 
ing and bunliitg, to play upon the harp, 

Am toggeo o' lb* liupe 
Wiih Uia ufle* tlorpc, 

to CBrce at the royal (able, and tc present the cup to the king 
when he sat at meat, with every other serrice fitting for him to 
know. The monarch concludes his injunctions wiih a repeti- 
tiou of the charge to ioslrucl him in singing and music: 

TecL Itiiii of birp mnii of luog. 

And the manner in which the king's carver pl^^formed the 
duties of his ofhce is well described it> tbe poem denominated 
the Squyer of Lowe Degree ■ * 

Tliere be uwe-i lum n tculct nJ, 

And art n cbqilet upon lot beddi ; 

A brlle kboul bis tydei twp, 

With biode bviei to and fro ; 

A horike nboiii Ui» necke be cut* » 

And fortb he Kent at ihe lute. 

To do bia oSce in tbe halle 

Aooag ilu lordn both grraie 4nd aaiaD. 

He loke m whit^ jeard in bia baud ; 

Baton tbe kjnge tban gin Le vfvule - 

Abd aooe he act h}in on hi* knn, 

Aai (Bt*ed tbe kjnge rjgW tOfklly 

WTkh dnmi nnaws ibtt vm dftc.^- 



• Itnl KS.tfM. 
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— And, whm Um aquyn libl auoe an, 
fim Mrrcd ilirm all ■ ui tad fro. 
Iilcte rnta bjn lored iu hon-'aie. 
Hyt :iQd low« in their degre; 

So djd ih« kytfg --ftc. 



IX MIUTARY SPORTS PATRONIZED BY THE LADIES. 



TaanminciiU ani) justs were usually uxhiltited at corunalion^ 
roval inarriag'cs, nnd uth«r orcasivns of solemnity where potnit 
and pag'i^aiilry were (liougbt to be requisite. Our hiMloriatiB 
aliouiiil with detaiU of the§e celebrated pastimes. The reader 
it reremd to Froissarl, Hall, Iloliiished, Stow, Graflou, &c. 
wbo nr« all of tlicin very diffuse upon this subject ; and in the 
Kcand f^olnnie of (he Manners and Cuetoms of ibe English 
uv nrreral curious repreeentaUoflK nf these military combata 
bodi on horseback and ou foot. 

OfW gROt reason, and perhaps the most cogent of any^ why 
tbtt nobility of (he iniildie ages, nay, and eren princes and 
kmgSi delighted so much in the practice of tilting with each 
oiber, in, that on such occasions they made their appearance 
with prodigious splendour, and had theopportunity of display- 
ing their accoinplishmcnis to the grealest advantage. The 
lillitn aUo wera proud uf seeing their professed champions 
•■gaged in these arduous conSicis; and, perhaps, a glove nr 
ribwd from the hand of a favourite female miabt have inspired 
f bf> receiver with as zealous a wish for contjuesi, as the abstracted 
lore uf glory; thoilgh in general, 1 presume, both these idens 
were uiiil«d i for a knight divested of gallantry would have 
beeti considered as a recreant, and unworthy of bis profession. 

X^DECLINE Of MILITARY EXERCISES. 

When the tnilildry enthusiasm which so strongly characterised 
the middle ages bad subsided, and chivalry was on the decline, 
a prodigious change took place in the nurture and manners ol 
Ibr nobility. Violent exercises re{}tiiring tite exertions of mu>-> 
r>ilar Kirenglh grew ont of fashion witb persons of rank, and 
of conn^ Were consigned to the amusement of the vulgar; and 
Ije ediicaiion of the former became proportiontMy more sot) 



TIM It, alt of ilw Iwtb ud oiliar oabillt; who w(r« leUtd ia the IwU 
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and delicate. This example of (be nobilily was »oon foDoweil 
by penona of ten consequence; and the neglect of military 

exerciset prcvaile*! so generally, that the interference of (he 
leg'islatnre was ibono^Lt necei^sary, to prevent its influence from 
being universally diffused, and to correct the bias of the com- 
mon mind; fur, rhe rulg^r readily acqaiesced wiih the relax- 
ation of meritorious eiertionn, and fell into (be rices of thi 
limes, resortmg' to such g^mes and recreatiens as promoted 
idleness and diMipalion, by which they lost tbeir money, and, 
what is wot«e, their reputation, entailing poverty and dislreM 
on ihenuielres and their families. 



W^DECUNE OF CHIVAtRY. 

Tbe romantic notions of chivalry appeur (o have lost their 
vigour towards theconclusion of the fifteenth century, especially 
in this countrj', where a continued series of inlesiine commotions 
employed the exertions of every man of property, and real 
battles aftbnled bnt little leisure to exercise the mockery of 
War. It is true, indeed, that tilts and loumamenis, with other 
splendid exhibitions of military skill, were occasionally exer- 
cised, and with great brilliancy, so far as pompand finery cimld 
contribute to make them attractive, till the end of (hesucceetl- 
ing centurv. These splendid pastimes were encouraged by the 
Banclion of royally, and this sanction was perfectly political; 
on the one hand, it gratified the vanity of the nobility, and, 
on the other, it amuf^ed the populace, who, being delighted 
wilh such shows of grandeur, were thereby diverted from re- 
flecting too deeply upon the grievances they sustained. It W, 
however, certain that the justs and tournaments of the latter 
ages, with all iheir pomp, possessed but little of the primitive 
spirit of chivalry. 

XIL— MIUTARY EXtBClSES UNDER HENRTf VII. 

Henry VII. patronized the gentlemen and ofBcers of his 
court in the practice of military exercises. The Ibllowiiig ex~ 
iraci may ser''e ax a specimer of the manner in which they were 
appointed to be performed: ■* Whereas it ever hath bene of old 
antiqiiuic U6c<l in this realme of mo>tt noble fame, for all luslye 
geat}enu!a to passe llie d;:l(Ctahle seasou of summer utter divers 
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^Mun^ and sondry fashions of diiporls, as in hunlin); rhe reil 
PVbd fallnwe deer with lioiindes, ifrej liuundes, Hiid with ihe 
m harnt!; nisu in hnnkirig willi hnwkes of ibe tower; and other 
|u»linie<« of ihe field. And bycause it is wtdl kninvcn, that 
hi llie mikiilhs of Maie ami June, all such di>|><ri8 be not ain- 
renicnl; wherefore, in eschewing of idlei ess, the ground of all 
fice," and to promote sueh exercises as "shall he honounible, 
■nil uliKi henlihfull and (irolituhle to the body," we "beseech 
your most noble highness to permit two gentlemen, aNSOsyatyiiig 
to iheui two other gentlemen to be their aides," by "your ora- 
cious licence, to furnish certain articles ootictrning (he feates 
of arnies hereafter ensuinge:" — " In the first place; On the 
hrenlyw^'cond daye of Mnie, there shall he a grene (rte sett up 
in the lawnde of Grenwich parke; whereupon tihall hange, by 
a greive lace, a cergescii ' blanke; upon wh ch white shield it 
i ^al he tiiwful for any g'enllcmau that will aii)>wer the following 
I cbalvnge to subscribe his name, — Secondly; The said two 
' gpniletnen, with their two aides, shal he rcdye on the twenly- 

Itliirdc daie of Maie, being Tl in isdnyc, and on Mondaye ihence 
next en»ewiiige, and so everje Thursday and Monday uiilil) 
ihc twentieth daye of June, armed for the fiiote, to ansncnr 
all gentlemen comnici^i, at the feale called the Harriers, with 
the casting-spearc, and the targell, and with the bastard -sword,' 
after Uje manner following, that is to saie, from sixe of the clotke 
in the forpooone till si\c of the clocke in the afteriioone during the 
Ibne. — ^Thirdly; An<l ihexaidtwogenilemen, wiihtheirlwoalders, 
oroneof them, shall be thereretlye at thet^aid jd;ice, thedaycaud 
dayes before rehearsetl, lo deliver any of the gentlemen answeares 
of one caste with the speare bedded with the inorne,* and seven 
strokes with the sword, point and edge rebated, without cloee, or 
griping' one another with haiides, npon paineof punishment as the 
judges for the time being shall ihinke requisite. — Fourthly; And 
it 8ban*not be lawfull lo the challengers, nor to the answeaiers, 
with lb« bastard sword to give or ofi'er any foyne^ to his match, 
upon pain« of like punishment. — Fifthly ; The challengers shall 
briugv into the tielde, the said dales and tymee, all manner of 

■ Tot Twnrc ewu, B lir^D tbield. or k uliile ihiild, iriiliout any drTkn, mcli i( 
VM Iwrn* hy Ihv tyroa tn «:htTii]ty wiio had Dot prrFoTrnfJ nny m<'niDrabIe action- 

■ A »>ord wliliDul rdge or point, 119 ii ia explained in the folluKirig uniclH. 

■ Tb*l w, oiili liTidi K-iihiiuI poiDii. or binuird hj ihnt tbpy cuuld do Qohnn. 
* Foyne, or dia, H|[DiH» lo fivaboi Ibruilwith ibe awurd, iunisiul of tuiking. 
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weapons ranreniiu^ ibe sakl feMn, dnt is to save, casting; 
epeare* bedded willl inornes, and baMard swords with the edg« 
Mid pent rebated ; and the answeren to hare ihe first dtotse."' 



XtlL— UILITABY EXERCISLS CVDER UEKRY VUL 



I 



Henry VIII. not onlj rounteiiaiice«} ibe practice of militnry 
pastimes by penut'ting tbem to be exETcised wiifaout reslraiiit, 
hot ako endeavoDH-d to make ibcm faibiooable hy bis own ex- 
ample. Hall assures us, thai, even after bU acce«sion lu ifac 
tbrone, he continaed dailj^ to amuse himself in archery, casting 
vf the bar, nrestliiig:, or danciD2. and frequently tu tilting, 
toumayinw, fighting at the barriers with swcinis, and batrlt-- 
axes, and •mch like martial recreations, in lauM uf which there 
were few that could excel him. His leisure time he rpenl in 
playing' at the rerorderk. flute, and rirgfnal<i, in Bt-lliiig ufsongv. 
noting and making of balla(l»,* He was also exce*-dingly fond 
of hnntiDg, hawking, and other sportsof the field ; and indeeil hia 
example so far prevailed, tbat hiiniing, hawking, riding thegreat 
horse, charging dexterously withlhp1anc«allbelilt, ]eaping,and 
mnning, were necessary accomplishraents for a man of fashioti.'' 
The pursuits and amusements of a nobleman are placed in a dif- 
ferent point of *iew by an author of (he succeeding centurv;* wlxi, 
ilfrscribing the pervin and manntr* of Charles lord Mountjoy, 
regent of Ireland, in I5fl9, says, "Ilcdeligliled in study, in gar- 
dens, in riding on a pad to take the aire, in playing at ehovelboard, 
at cardes, and in reading of |ilay-bookrs fur recreation, and 
Efiprcially in fishing and fisb-iionds, scldume useiiig any oilier 
exereises, and useing these rightly as pastimes, only for a short 
and convenient time, and with great variety of change from one 
to ibe othtr." The game of shovelboard, though now considered 
as exceeilingly vulgar, and practised by the lower classes of 
the people, was formerly in great repute among the nobility and 
gentry; and few of thetr mansions were without a shovelboard, 
which wa« a fashionable piece of funiiturc. The great hall 
was usually lite place far its receptioiu 



• flirl. MS. 6!^ • Hali. id Life til Uacf VIU, 

• Anc o( aiisloribi! bj Iho. WUwn, fat. M. 

• fyiB4 liarytoa'* Itinaniy, pufalubcil A. D. I6\T. 
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TCIV^PRINCEl.Y EXKRCISES UNDER JAMES I. 

We an- h; no nieans in the lUrk rpHpectm<r the etfuralion of 
iIk Dohilily ill tlie reign of JamL-s 1,; we htire, fruui llmt mon- 
arcfa's own baud, a «et uf rules for the uurtiire and conduct of 
Ml heir aftparcnt to ihe tlirune, addressed to his eldest sun 
llmrj-, prii)(-o of Wale^. From the third book of this remark. 
■Uc pnliticiition, ewtilled " BAIiaikon iOPON, or, a KJiige's 
CbJBtttiii Duiio towards God," 1 Hiiall select such parts as rt^ 
sfHTcl tbp rvcrenliuns said to he proper fur the pursuit of a 
nobleman, without presuming to make any alierutioii in tlie 
dirlioD of the nijal nulliur. 

"Certainly," he br^k, "bodily exercises and games are very 
commendable, as well for bannishing of idleness, the mother 
of nil rice; as for making the body able and durable for travell, 
wbtrh is very necessarie for a king. But from this court I de- 
■^■rre all rough and violent exercises; as the foote-ball, nieeler 
^Ik lauieing, than making able, the users thereof; as likewise 
sncliliiinhlinglrJckeBasDrity serve for comtrdianHand balladines 
lo win their bread with: hut the exercises that I would hare 
votilo use, altliuugh but moderately, not making a crnft of them, 
are, running, leaping, wrestling, fencing, dancing, and playing 
■t Ibe caiirh, or tennise, archerie, palle-nialle, nnd such like 
other fair and pleasant field-g^aies. And [he bunourablcst and 
inoal rt-cuinmeinlabk- gaiucs thai yee can use on hursehsck; 
lor, it becuineth a prince best of any man lu beafaire and good 
borKraian: nse, therefore, to ride and d anion great and con- 
ngVDUB horses;' — and esperinlly use such ^ames on horseback 
M any Irarh you to handle your nrmes thereon, such as the 
till. Ibe ring, and low-riding for handling of your sirord. 

** 1 cannot oini't hL>cre the hunting, namely, with running 
bonndcs, wlijch is iho most faouourabje and imblesl suit thereof; 
Ibr il n a iheivish forme of hunting to shoote with gunnes and 
IwwflB; and greyhound hunting' is not so martial u game. 

** Am for hnvvkingr, | condemn it not; but I must praise it 
twarv hpnruigty, because it neither resenihleth thewarres so neeie 
•s bunting doeth in making a man bardie aim skilfully ridden 
Mi all grounds, luid if more uncertain and subjec. to luischauccs ; 
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and, wLich is worst of all, lit tbere tbruagh ao extreme stirrer 
ap of ibe jMsaioRK. 

" As for Bitting, or bonse paslimes— «mce Ibey mny at tiiriM 
supply the roome wbich, bein<r emptic, would be paleut to per- 
nicious idlonesie— I will not therefore agree with the airiosilie 
of some learned men of our age la forbidding canles, dice, and 
socb like games of hazard : ' when it is foule and stormie nea- 
iber, then I sny, may ye lawfully play al the cardes or tables ; 
for, as to diceing, I think tt l>e('umn)etb liest deboshed souldiers 
to play at on tbc heads of their drums, being only ruled by 
hazard, and subject to knaviab ctrgging: and an for the ches^e, 
I think it over-fond, because it is over-wise and philosophicke 
d folly." 

His majesty concludes this subject with the fullowiDg good 
adv^ice to hia son: " Beware in making your sportcrs your 
councellors, and delight not to keepe ordinarily in your com- 
panie coma;diaiis or balladines." 



XV-— REVIVAL OP LE.1RS1NG. 

The discontinuation of iKxldy exercises afforded a proportion* 
nhle quantity of leisure time for the cultivation of the mind; 
so thai the manners of mankind were softened by degrees, and 
learning, which bad been so long neglected, became fashionable, 
nnd was e^^tecmed an indispensable mark of a polite education, 
Yetsomeof the nobility maintained for a long time the old pre* 
judices in favour of the ancient mode of nurture, and preferred 
exercise of the body to mental endownieuls; «ucb was the opinion 
of a pennon of hinh rank, vtho s:iid to Richard Fare, secretary 
to king Henry VIII., " It is enough fur Ibe sons of noblemen 
to wind their horn and carry their hawke fair, and leave study 
and learning tu the children of meaner people."' Many of tbc 
pastimes that h:td been counlenanred by the nobility, and 
sanctioned by their example, in the middle ages, grew into 
disrepute in modern times, and were condenined as vulgar and 
nnbecoming the notice of a gentleman. " Throwing the ham- 
mer and wrestling," says Peacham, in his Complete Gentleman, 



' I Iiere nmii ■ long min uf roMil rPaHjniii; in conruutiirn of the 
Ivamwl tneu bit ninjrsiy illmJca to id 'liu iiii*. , *. 
* Biui;ni|ib, Uht. p. itai- 
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published in ^(iQi, " I Jmld them exi?rriBOS not bo ivcll befteem- 
n^nobililv. but mtliertbe soldi<>ni in the camp niid ilie prmre's 
pmnJ." On the roiitrary. sir William Forest, in bin PueKje 
ofPriDOcIyo Practice, a MS. ill tile Royal Library,' wrttlcii inihe 
y«»r IMft, laying down Ibe rules fur tlie educntimi of an lifir 
apparent to llie crown, or pi ince of tbe bloo<I royal, writes ibus : 



m 



Sa miut ■ ptioce. hi tame ciniTenifnl bnyilp, 
}d feslii at mnUlfics besiowc come Jilig«ni:a : 
ToA Tjdr, Tunne, kflpt, or rn%te bj vialcnvA 
Sume, baiTF, or plumtnfit, cr tucbt oElipr tbingf. 
It dot refu4etlic any prince 01 k^ngt. 

Bowevpr, I doubt not both thpse authors spoke a^ee&bly to 
l.-intr of tbc times in whir 1i thfy lived. Itarclay, a niore 
ly poetic writer, in his Ecloffoes. first piiblishci) in 15(>w, 
(ta>> miide » shepherd buaai of his skill in arcbery; to wbJch be 

] ran diiace thp ray ; I can holh pipe tod nng* 
If I wcFfl meiy ; 1 chu burli ImrJe and ftling ; 
I ninne. I wirnle. 1 ckit weU Ihrqu-e the bute, 
No iliephcrl thttmeih fL»- nrliMe so fin*; 
If I vtn meij, I could neW lrn[>p nad fpring ; 
1 unrfc B msa tccu to tt/rc • prmce v lung. 



XVl^RECBEATroNS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Bunon. in bis Aiiiitomy of fllelaneholy. published in lOfTO, 
girrs us a general view of ihe sporls must preraletit in the 
«?Tenie«nlh century. *' Cards, dice, hnwltes, and bounds." 
Mya bei "are rocks upon i^bicb men lose themselves, when 
ikry are imprndenlly bandied, and beyond their fortunes." 
Awl Bgaii't " Hunting and hawking are honest recreations, 
and fit for some jireat men, but not for every base inferior 
prraon, who, while ihey maintain their faulkoner, and dogK, 
ind hunting nags, their wealth runs awny with their bounds, 
and ibeir furlmies tiy away with their bawkft," In another 
place be Rpeaks ibns: " Kinging, bowling, shooting, plaving 
with keel-pins, troiiks coits pitching of bars, liurling, wresi- 
linjf, leaping, running, fencing, miiiilering, swimming, playing 
with waolere, tbiU, foot-balls, balowns, running at the quintain, 
iind lite like, are conimun recreations of country folk?: rdiii^ 

' No. If, a. ill. 
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of great horses, running at rings, tills nntl loumatnenls, hoi 
races, and witil^oo«e cliostis, M'liicli are diKporis of grpari 
laen, and good in theniselveR, thoiigb maiij- gentlemen by sud 
iiiesns gallop qiiile out of iheir fortunes." Speaking of thi 
Londotiers. he sayc, " They lake pleasure to see sonie pugea 
or Bight go by, hs at a roronalioii, redding, and aucb li 
solemn niceties; to see an nmbasRii<]or or a prinee received a 
entertained n'ilh masks, nhows, and fireworks. The count 
hath also his recreations, as May-games, feasts, fair», i 
wakes." The following pastimes be considers as common b 
in ton'n and rouniry, namely, "bull-baitings and bcar-bnitin 
In which our countrymen and citizens greatly delight, and fi 
quently use; dancers on ropes, jugglers, comedies, tn^edi 
L artillery gardens, and cock-6ghting." He (hen goes on: 
'dinary recreations we have in winter, as cards, tables, di 
shovelboard, chess-play, the philooopher's game, small (run 
shuttlecock, billiards, music, masks, singing, danchig, u]f^ 
games, frolicks, jests, riddles, catches, crosis purpose^ questions 
anrl commands, merry tales of errant knights, queens, lovers, 
lords,, ladies, giants, dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies, 
goblins, and friars." To liiis catalogue he adds: " Dancing, 
singing, masking, mumming, and elage-playn, are reason- 
able recreiitions, if in season ; as are ftlay-games. wakes, 
and Whilson-ales, if not at unseasonable hours, are Justly per- 
milled. Let them," that is, the common people. " freely feast, 
eing, dance, have piippet-plnys, hobby-liorse«, rabers, crowds,' 
and bag-pipes:" lei them " play at ball and barley-brakes;" 
and afterwards, " Plays, masks, jesters, gladiators, tumblers, 
dud jugglers, are to be winked ai, lest the people should do 
worse than attend them." 

A character in the Cornish <.'ome«ly, written by George Powel 
ami acted at Oorsct Gnrden in IfiKH, says, " What is a geni! 
man without his recreations ? With these we enrieavow lo pas* 
Hway tbat inne whicb oiherwtsc w. did lie heavily upon our 
liands. Hawks, bounds, setting-dogs, and cocks, with their 
appurienancea, are tlic true marks of a country gentleinstn." 
This character is sup|Kised lo be a young heirjust come to bis 
««tste. ■• My cocks," says he, " are inie cocks of the game— 1 
mnke a mat^^ of cock -fighting, and then an tiutKlred or two 
pounds are soon won, lor 1 never ftghl a ballte un<ler." 

Croird it an ([ideiit tmsM nr the riolin 
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XVIC— OLD SPORTS OF THE CI'IIZENS OP LONDON 

Id Mldition to the May^ames, uiorris^aticiugs, pat^eaiits 
■•id proccKsiimfl, wiiicli wvtv cmnnionly exhibited tiiroughoul 
ihf* kingdom in all great towns ttin\ cities, tlie Londoners had 
perolmr and exlen^ve pmile^^es of bunting, linwking, and 
ii<bin^:' Ihey hud also large (toriions of ground allotted to 
th«m in the vicinity of the city for the practice of hiicIi pnstimes 
■< were HOI prohibited by the government, and for those espe- 
mlly that were best calculated to reiidpr tlietn Htrong nnd 
krallhY. Wc are told by Filn Stephen, in the Iweltth century, 
that o« Ihe holidays during the Kumnier Reason, llie yonng men 
of London exercised ihemaekes ru (he fields wilh "leaping, 
shooting wilii the bow, wreKtIing, caKling the stone, playing 
oiiti the ball, and figbljug with tln-ir ehields." The last species 
of pMsliine, I believe, is the ^uie that Stow, in his Survey of 
London, rails "practising with their wasters and bucklers;" 
wbieb in bis day was exercised by the apprentices before the 
itn* of their masters. The city damsels had also their recre- 
aUgOB 00 tlie c«Iebraljon of these festivals, accenting to the tes* 
Unony of both (he authors just mentioned. The first (ells ua 
llwt ibffy played upott citherns,^ and danced to the music; and 
M ihts ■niusement probably did not take place before the cluse 
of ibe dny, lltey were, it seems, occasionally permitted to con- 
limie it by niouulight. We learn from the other, who wrote 
Bl the distance of more than four centuries, that it was then 
rusloiiiary for the maidens, afler evening prayers, to dance in 
die presence of their masters and mistressiDS, while one of their 
compoiiions played (he mensure upon n timbrel ; and, in order 
to xtimnlate them to pursue this exercise with alacrity, the best 
ilaiirerK were rewarded with garlnutls, the prizes being exposed 
»c pnhlic view. " hanged nthwart the street." says Stow, during 
the whole of the performance. This recital calU to my mind a 
panage in Spenser's £p>lhnhoniiiui, wherein it appears that 
Ai) danee wns sometimes accompanied with singing. It ruuH 
Aw. 

Thn duoialj ihey lieliglit. 

When ihtj iheir (imorpli KnitP, 
AaH diereoiito Juice and cftrol ■«*«(. 

9(« tbf finiuid trrond L-l'ipten in l3to body of (he work. 
' The wordm ot Kiu Sirphfo ■rf, " Pii*!l:iruin tillmri diicil choro*. »1 pjda lihero 
p^tm UIIiu. av\ve iiDntiai^Die lunii." Tbe wurJ ciiliua, Snw rauden, hut I'imik 
tuJBtiiji, ainturit. 
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XTIIL-MODERN PASTIMES O? THE LONDONERS. 

A general view of the pastimes praolisef) by the Londonc 
«oon after the commencement of (be last century occurs in 
Slrype's edit ton of Slow 'x Survey of Luiiclon. published in 17'^.' 
" The modtTii sports of the citizens," •'^J* 'he editor, " besideB 
drinking;, are cock-fighting', Itowl ing up on greeys, pJ.ayiuK.Si 
tables, or backg;ani(non, cards, dice, »nd blTllnnls; also musical 
entertainments, dancing-, masks, balls, Htagi--p1ays, aitd club- 
ineefings, in the evening ; they sometimes ride uut on horseback, 
and h jirit w ith the lord-mavor's pack of dugs whep the commou 
hunt goesouf. The loner classt.s divert themselves at football, 
wrestling, cndn'els, ninepins, shovelboard, cricket, stow ball, 
ringing of bells, (piuits, pitching the bar, bull and l)€ar baitings, 
throwing at corks," and, what is worst of all, fyingat alebounes." 
To these are added, by an author of later date, Maiiland, in his 
History of London, published in 1739, " Sailing, rowing, awiii)> 
miug and fishing, in the river Thames, horse and foot races, 
leaping, archery, bowling in allies, and skittlen, tennice, cbess, 
and draughts; and in the winter scaling, sliding, and shooting." 
Dpck-huntinir was also a fnvonrite amnsement, l>ut generally 
practised in the summer. The paMinies here enumerated wtre 
i»y no means confined to the cily of London, or its environs : the 
larger part of them were iti general [>raclice throughout the 
kingdom. 



XtJ{.-COT3W(JLD AND CORNISH GA5IES, 

Before 1 quit this division of my subject, I shall mention tl 
annual celebrnlion of gtimes upon Colswold Ildls, in Glunci-i'- ' 
tershire, lo which prodigious muliitudes constantly resorted. 
Kobert Dover, an attorney, of Barton on the Heath, in ibe 
county of Warwick, was for(y years the chief director of these 
pastimes. They CTinsisted of wrestling, cudgel-playing, leaping-, 
pitching the bar, throwing the sledge, tossing the pike, with 
various other feals of strength and activity) many of the country 
gentlemen hunted or coursed the hare; and the women danced 
A castle of boards was erected on this occasion, from which 
guns were frequently discharged, *• Captain Dover rec«iveiL 
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fmiiiftsioi) from Junies 1. (o iioW litese sports ; and be appeared 
at ibeir cetebralion in ihe very dotlies which that monarch had 
formeriy worn, bin wjib much more (lie;iiiiy hi hia air aad 
•wpecL"* 1 do not mean to say ihat the Colswold games were 
mrenled, or even first established, by captain Dover; on ihe 
cxwlrarj, they eeeni to beof much higlier origin, and are evidently 
■Jiuded to in the following; lines by Juhu Heyivood the epigram- 
■lattU:' 

H* (boutb like « bore, tbr brute gbotild •eeme boldf, 
Fdt be i* u ficRe as » Ijroa of CoUoldc 

Smielhiii^ of the same sort, I presume, was the Carnival, kept 
every yenr, about the middle of July, upon Hal gaver-moor, near 
Bodmin in Cornwall; "resorted to by ihousands of people," 
M*» Heath, ill his description of Cornwall, publi»<hed in 1750. 
" Tfae sports and paslimes here held were eo well liked by 
Charles H. when he touched here iu his way to Sicily, that he 
brcuiK a brother of (he jovial society. The custom of keeping 
ibis cartiival is said to be as old as the Saxons." 



XX—SPLENDOUR Of THE ANCIENT KINGS AND NOBILITY. 

Paul Ilentzner, a foreign writer, who visited this couDtry at 
ibe close of the vixtecntb centnry, says of the English, in his 
Itioeniry. wriirtn in \5i)fi, that iLey are "serious like the Ger- 
aiWM, lovers of show, liking- to be followed wherever they go 
by whole Iroops of servants who wear their master's arms in 
•tlTer."' This was no new propensiiy ; ihc English nobilily at 
all liinee aiTected great parade, seldom appearing abroad with- 
out large trains of Nervitors and retainers; and the lower classes 
ef the people delighted in gaudy shows, pageants, and pru- 
tumioox. 

If we go back lo the times of the Saxons, we shall find that, 
soao after (lietr establishment in Britain, theirmonarchs assumed 
great state. Bede tells us that Edwin, king of Nurihumberland, 
litnl ill much splendour, never travelling without a numerous 
Miuue ; and when he walked in the streets of his own enpitui, 
erm in the times of peace, he had a standard borne before 
liiiD. This standard was of the kind called by the Romans tufa, 
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(tna toy die Ettglisli tuur : it was uitme nitb fealbers of vnriou» 
foteur*. ffi the fiirm of a clobe. anrf fastentd u[loii » pole." * 
It is unnecessary ri> iiinlliply niations; for whicti leason, i 
ahttH otily ixld aiiolhcr. Cimure the Dane, who is Baid to Iwve 
been the rrchesl and most mtifriiificent prince of his time iu 
Europe, rarely appeared iu public without beiu^ tbltoived by n 
tniin of (bree thousand horwineit, wfir mounted and cwiiplelely 
armed. These alteiidnnts, who were called bouse caries, formed 
a corps of body g'uards, or household troops, and were ap- 
pointed for tlie honour and safely of that prince's person.' The 
examples of royalty were followed by the nobility and persona 
of opulence, 

Tn the middle ages, the love of show was carrier! to an exrra- 
vag^nt length ; and a<( a man of fashion was nolhhi^ less than 
a man of letters, those stndies that were best calculated lo im- 
prope the mind were held in little estimation, ' 



XXI^TIOYAL AND NOBLE ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The courts of princes and the castles of the ^reat barons 
were daily crowded wilb numerous retainers, who were always 
welcome to their iiiaslers' tables. Th" noblenien had their 
privy counsellors, treasurers, marshals, constables, stewards, 
secretaries, rbapiains. heralds, pursuivants, pages, lienehmen 
or guards, trumpeters, and all tiie other officers of the royal 
cotirt.* To these may be added whole coiupauies of minsirels, 
mimics, jugglers, tumblers, rope-Jancers, and players; and 
especially on days of public festi^^ly, when, in every one of 
the apartments opened for the reception of the (guests were 
exhibited variety of entertainments, according to (he taste of 
the times, but in which propriety had very little share; lire 
whole forming a scene of pompous confuHion, where (enstinif, 
drinking, music, dancing, tumbling, singing, and bufToonery, 
Were jumbled together, and inirlli excited too often at the ex- 
pense of comniun decency.* If we turn to the third Hook «>t 
Fame, a poem written by our own countryman Chaucer, we 
shall find a perfect picture of these lumuliuons court enterinm- 
nienis, drawn, I doubt not, froia reality, and perhaps without 

' Bede. Ecrl. tlUl. lib. ii. cmp. tb. « l)r. Henrj't Hut. vi^. IUin>.*. np.T. 

■ See tliP Nnnhunil>"[]iiuil Fnmilj-Bnot. ' 

* Joliaa. Bttubuneniui, likt.c.tl. it.>b 
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■*y esagFeratioti. It maj be ihus expressed in Diodi-ni lan- 
fn^: MiriMrels of every kind were stationed in the rereplacles 
fcr ibe giiesis ; among tliem were jestern, tliat related tales of 
fnlnb bikI uf Eorrow; excellent players upon (lie fiarp, with 
others uf inferior merit' seated on various seats below tliem, 
*ho mimicked their performances like iipes to excite Incig'liter; 
tx-liind them, ni a great distance, was a prodigious ntniiber of 
iillieT minstrels, mnkiirg a great Round witli cornetR, bLaiilmH, 
flirtM", bonis,* pipes of various kinds and some of ihcm made 
wrth Et«en curii," such as are used by shepherds' boy«} there 
Were al>Ki Dutch pipers to assisi those who chose to dance either 
* lore-dnnces. springs, or rayes,"^ or any other new-devised 
meattur^ ^pnn from these were slutioned the trumpeters and 
pliyvTs on the clarion ; Qitd other seats were occupied by dif^ 
Atmii Dtusicimia playing variety of mtrtliful lunes. There were 
•Im prcRcnt liirgi? conipaniis of ju^'jrlers, magicians, and trege- 
lor*, who exhibited surprising tricks by ihe assistance uf uatu nil 
taagic. 

Vast sums of money were expended in support of these ab- 
mrdaiM] diildiiih >ipcctaclcK. by n liich the estates of the nobility 
wrr nmsumed, and the public treasuries often exhausted. But 
«e iihall hare occatiioii to speak niore fully on this subject her^ 
rfter.* 



XXll.— CIVIC SHOWS. 

The pageantry and shows exhibited in great towns and cities 
on nrc^siiins of joy and snleinnity were aqgally deficient in 
tanif and ge nius. At London, wbcre they were most frequently 
t«ju]mn~fBat is to say, at the reception of foreign monarchs, 
nt ih« processions of our own through the city of London to 
Westminster previous to their coronalion, or at their return from 
ahtnad, and on various other occasions , besides such as orciirred 
■I Mated liinr^. as (lie lord>mayor's show, llie setting of the 
midcunimer watch, and (he like, a considerable number of 



' Saikic barper* witb tliet gleci. 

' CoteiDiiM Md Sliiilioc) — Bmny a floyte and lylljngphonie. 

' Vypcr mftilv of ^reqe cume are bIaq mcliUOUed ID the Uoupce of Iha BoM< 
, ■ 'I bf ne iitB lilt ouilior'i p»to wotili. 
I lalb* cUtfUttaa Mmslii'l., Jogj[ltn, 4c. pp. ITO, tiff. The piny • and p«feiii l» 
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diSereut srtilit'etd n«;re kepi, at ilie cily's expense, to furnish 
ilie roacliitierj' fur the pugeaiit;;, and lo decorate tbem. Stow 
lells us tliai, ill hiu memory, great part of Leaden Hali wan 
appru|)natpd to the purpose of painting and depositing tbe 
pageants (or the use of t)ip citv. 

Tlie want of elegance ana propriety, so glaringly evident in 
these temporary exiiibitions, was supplied, or attempted to hn 
supplied, by a tawdry resemblance of splendour. The fronts 
of the houses in ihe streets through which the processions 
passed were covered wiib rich adornments of tapestry, arras, 
and cloth of gold; the chief magistrates and must opulent 
citizens usually appeared on horseback in sumptuous habits 
and joined the cavalcade; while the ringing of bells, iht 
sound of music from various quarters, and the shouts of the 
populace, nearly stunned (he ears of the spectators. At certain 
distances, in places appointed for the purpose, the pageants 
were erected, which were temporary buildings representing 
castles, palaces, gardens, rocks, or forests, as the occasion re- 
quired, where nympbs, fawns, satyrs, gods, goddesses, angels, 
and devils, appeared in coinpanv with ginnls. savages, dragons, 
saints, kntgbts, buflbons, and dwarfs, surrounded by minstrels 
and choristers; the heathen mythology, the legends of chivalry, 
and Clirislian divinity, were ridiculously jumbled together, 
without meaning; and the exhibition usually concluded with 
dull pedantic harangues, exceedingly tedious, aud replete with 
the grossest adulation. The giants especially were favourite 
performers in the pageants; they also figured away with great 
applause in the pages of romance; and, t(^ther with dragons 
and necromancer^ were created by the authors for the sole 
purpose of displaying the prowess of ttieir heroes, whose bust< 
ness it was to destroy tliem. 

Some faint traces of the processional partsof these exhibition* 
were retained at London in the lord mayor's show alrout tweiitj' 
or thirty years ago ; ' hut the pageants and orations have been 
long discontinued, and the show itself is so much contracted, 
that it ia io reality altogether unworthy of such an appellaliuu. 

■ [fidine IBOUJ 
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XXm.— SETTING OUT OF PAGEANTS. 

I irld plaVt 'l>^ HiKtorie of Promos &ii<I Cassandra, part 
'I d, by George Whelstoup, printed in 1578,' a carpenter, 
and olIiFre, employed in preparing iLe pns^eants for a royal 
proccssii'n, are introduced. In one part of tlie city the artificer 
Bonlettd "to set up the frames, and tu space out t lie rooms 
timt tW Nine WorthieB may be suinstauled as best to please the 
pjp." The " Worthies " are thus named in an beraldical MS. in 
ibe llarleian Library:^ "Duke JosBua; Hector of Troy; 
kyngDurid; rmperour Alexander; JuiIrs Marhabyes; emperour 
Julyus Cn^sar; kyng Arthur; emperour Charlemagne ; and 
»JT Guy of Warnycke;" but the place of llie latter was fre- 
qoeiilly, and 1 believe originally, r^upplted by Godefroy, earl 
of Bulu^ite: it appears, honever, that any of them might be 
rhanged at plf^nure: Henry VIIL was made a " Worthy" lo 
pinw his daughter Mary, as we shall find a little farther on. 
In anmher part of the snnie play the carpenter is commanded 
M) ■• crrert a Rtnge, thiit the wayghtes* in sight may stand;** 
one of the city cales was to be occupied by the fowre Virtues, 
togrlher with '*a consort of music; " and one of the pageants 
i>lhiis whimsically described; 

Tlity 1i»'e llprculpii nf monslcm cDiiiiiieriiig ; 
Hage giFii ^isnta. in m fa>r«t', Sghtiug 
Willi lioiiB. bftn. woltm, ape>. foiei, *nJ gt»)i". 
Buianli ukI brockt^ii 



— Ob, tbi-*« be WGQiJniiiA frsyett 

Tlie Stnsp direction then requires the entry of "Two men ap- 
parelled lyke grrene men at the tuayor's feast, with clubbs of 
fyrewwrks;" whose office, tvearetnld, was lo keep a clear passage 
m ibc street, " that the kyng and his trayiie might pass with 
f***."— In another dramatic performance of later dale. Green's 
Tu Qiini[ne, or the City Gallant, by John Cooke, published in 
IB14. a city apprentice xbvb, " By this light, I doe not Ihinke 
hullo be lord mayor of London before I die; and have thre« 
poBfcauts carried before me, besidee a chip and an unicorn." The 
following passage occurs in Selden's Table Talk, under the 
article Judge, "We seo the pageants in Cbeapside, the lions 



» G»^}fk't Collpctha of Old Plays. II. to), iii. 
' Or irwU: llie intad of city miJiMtrettt 
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and the elephants ; but we do not xee loe men that rairy them 
we ace the Judges look big like lionn ; hut we do not »v who 
•Rorea them.** 



XXIV^PBOCESSIONS OP QUEEV MARY ASD KING PHIUP OF 
SPAIN IS LONDON. 

Ir the foreeuini; qootalionA, we have not the least nfcesaitj 
(<i make an alluwance for piK-lical licenre: ihe hinlorian^ of llie 
lime will liiKlify tlie poets, and perfectly clear ihein from any 
tharee of cxnggemiion ; and especially Hall. Graflon, and 
HolinNhed, wlio are exceedingly diff'iiKe on this and iiuch likei 
popular enbjfct", Tlie latler bns recorded a very curious picco 
of pantumimic»I trickery exnibited al the time ibat tlie princcNt 
Mary went in procesaion through the city of London, the day 
before her coronation: — At the upper end of Grace-cburcIi- 
Sireet tliere wnn % pageant made by the Florentines; it wn« 
very high; find "on the top thereof there stood foure picturen; 
and in the ini<Ut nf iheni, and the highest, there stood an angell, 
all in gret^uc, wilh a trumpet in bis hand; and when the truin^ 
pL-iter who Ktoud wcreilie within the pugeatit, did sound hi» 
trumpet, the angrll did put bis trumpet to his mouth, as though 
it had been the suuie ibat had sounded,'' A similar dcceplit^it 
but on a mure exitiisivo fcale, was practised at the gate ui 
KenelwEtrlli Castle for the reception of queen EMxabeth,' 
Holinithed, speaking of the spectacles exhibited at London, 
when Philip king of Spain, with Mary his consort, made tbeir 
public entry iu the city, callM them, tn the margin of hiu 
Cbruuicle, " the vaine pageants of London;" and he uses the 
same epillict twice in the description inimedialuly subsequent; 
** Now," says he, "as ihe king came to London, and as he 
entered at the drawbridge, [on London Bridge,] there was a 
vaine great spectacle, with two images representing two gtants, 
the one named Corinetia, and the other Gog-magog, holding 
betweene them certeine Latin verses, which, for the vaine osten- 
tation of flnlterye, I overjiasse." ^ He then addij : " From the 

' S'l' ttiTitirr on. p. iin. 

' ilii-ie pauigi-* Jo uoi ptote tlint the hiiitnriin was diiga sled with ilie pBgramry, 

mbiitZH(l,-<My iO[j*iJtri'(l, but rflilr--T wiih tlie ocBfinD of Jt» clbLbiikod J f'>r. bfl 

«pr>li« of llie HDir kind of tpfciaclM. with ctimnieniimtiuii, both antcriQt and *ub- 

trqiiral lo Ihe jiipirol ilian-. whli'b do noi ippeu to Wi« Wi t,\>c Vtuk tJnu& im 
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Vidge Aey passed to the conduit in Gr-itious-street, whicb was 
inaly poiated ; and, «moiig other things," there exhibited, 
■■ wpn \be Nine Worlhi(;s ; of these kins; Henry VIII. was one. 
He was painted in barnesse, ^ having in one hand a swort), and 
ill the oriwr h»nd n Ixxike, whereupon wan written Verbiim Dei.' 
Me Tm alxo delivering', as it were, the eanie booke to bis eonire 
kiog Eduanl VI. »h»i was painted in a corner by biiu." This 
dffvic*. it fieems ^ve great offence; and the painter, at the 
<Ioe«a's ciKninand, was summoned before the bishop of Win- 
chester, then lord rhanwiicir, where he met with a very severe 
repriiuanil, aiul was ordered to erase (lie inscription; to whivh 
be Rodilj ai«ieiited, and wns glad to hnve escaped at so easy 
a niB fnim the peril that threatened him; but in his hurry tu 
rmiuve the oflHMsive wonis, he rubbed out "tfte whole booke, 
ukI part of the hand that held ii."» 

The Nine Worthies appear to have been favourite characters, 
ami were often exhibited in the pageants; those mentioned in 
llie preceding piis-iage were probably nothing more than images 
of wood or pasteboard. These uiigust personages were not, 
however, always degraded in tliis manner, but, on the eon- 
Inry, they were frequently personified by human beings un- 
rntUlily habited, and Kometinios mounted on horseback. Tltey 
■lao ocvasionnlty harangued the spectators as they passed in tbt 
proceawuii. 

XStV.— CBESTER yAGEANTS. 

Tbcsame specien of shows, biit probably not upon so extensive 
ft tcalr, were exhibited in other cities and large towns throughotil 
the kJDgttoiD. I have nnw Iwfore me an ordinance for the mayor, 
aJdermen, and common cotmcilmen of the city of Chester, to 
pmride yearly tor the nellhig of the watch, on the eve of tho 
frstival of Saint John the Baptist, a pngeani, which in expressly 
mid to be "according to ancient custome," consisting of four 
gKMtB, une unicoru, one dromedary, one luce,'' one camel, on« 
MB, one dragon, oix hobby-hurses, and Kixieen naked boy»t 
ThtH ordiiMuce among ihe llarleiau Mi^$.' is dated 1564. In 
MMther MS. in the same library, it is said, " A. D. 1509, Henry 
Ilardware, esij. the mayor, wntj a godiv and zealous man;" he 

■ Annoui 

' " Tb* Word of God i" meoDing t)ie llible publUiied in IDnglish bj hi(«uUiontr, 
*kuli TM |iriilii1iiitd ia Ihe tiinguinitrr iviga at fail faDalio dau^tilec. 
I HnUiiihinl, ibJ. iii.pp. 1091, 1120, ic. 
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caused " the gyauntes in the midsomer show to be bntken,* 
and not to goe ; ibe devil in hie feathers," alluding perhaps to 
aome faniRstic representation not mentimed io the fumier or- 
dinance, " he put awaye, and the ruppes and rannes, and the 
dragon and the naked boys." In a more modem hand it is 
added, ** And he raused a man in rornplele armour to g;o in 
their stead. He also raused ibe bullying to be taken up," &«', 
But in the year !60l, John RiilcIyfTe, beer-brewer, being mayor, 
" selt out the giaunts and midxommer show, as of oulde it was 
wont to be kept."' In the lime of the Commonwealth this 
spectacle was discontinued, and the giants, with the beasts, 
were destroyed. At the restoration of Charles II. it was agreed 
by the citizens to replace the pageant as usual, on the ere of 
Ibe festival of St. John the Baptist, in 1(!61 ; and as the fullowinir 
computation of the charges for the different pans of the sbow 
jre exceedingly cnrious, I shall lay tbcm before ibe reader 
without any farther apology. Wc are told Ihut "all Ibin^ 
were Ut be made new, by reason the ould uiodells were all 
broken." The compulist then proceeds; " For finding' all the 
materials, with the workmanship of the four great giants, all 
to be made new, as neere as may be lyke as they were before, 
al five pounds a giant the leaxt that can be, and four mun in 
carry them at two shillings and six pence each," The materiaU 
for the composition of these monsters are afterwards specified 
to be " hoops of various msgniludt*, aud other productions of 
ihe cooper, deal boards, nails, pasteboard, sc))leb<i:ird, paper 
of various sorts, with buckram, size clolh, and old sheets for 
their bodies, sleeves, and shirts, which were to he coloured."* 
One pair of the "olde sheets" were provided to iwvpr tht 
" father and mother giants." Aimlher article specifies "three 
yards of buckram for the molherV and daughter's hnods ; " wbicb 
*eems to prove that three of tV ise stupendous pastf board per- 
sonages were the representatives of females. There were " also 
rinsille, tinfoil, gold and silver leaf, and colours of difTercnt 
kinds, with glue and paste in abundance." Respecting the lahl 
article, a very ridiculous entry occurs in Ihe bill of cbarges, it 
rons thus : " For arsnick to put into the paste to save the giaiit« 
from being eaten by the rats, one shillinc^ »"d fonrpence." lint 
to po on with the estimate. " For the new making the city 
mount, (*alled the maior's mount, as aunttently it was, and f'>r 
hrtiiif of haya tor Ihe same, and a man to carry it, three 
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ponnds siic shillings anil eight pence." The bays mentioned lo 
thia aad the succeeding article was hung round iho bottom ''f 
ike framo, and extended lo ihe ground, or near it, lu concenl 
(be benTcra. "For mnking anew the merchiint mount, as it 
annciently vna, with a ship to turn round, the hiring or tliu 
ba^B, and Bve men to riirry it. Tour pounds." Ttje Bbi[> and 
new dressing it, is charged at live shillings; it nas prohahly 
maJe with pastebuaid, nhicb seems tu have been a principal 
article m the manurncturing of bulb the moveable inotmtitinti ; 
k iras turned by meaue of a swivel attached lo an iron haudle 
unilemealh Ihe frame. In ihe bill of charge* for "the raer- 
cbanl's mount," is an entry of twenty [)ence paid to a joyner 
for cutting the pasteboard into (several images. "For making 
anew the elephant and castell, and a Cupid," with hu bow 
and Arrows, "suitable to it," the castle was covered with tin- 
foil, and the Cdpid with skinii, so na to appear lu be naked, 
"wmI also for two men to carry them, one pound sixteen shil- 
lings nnd eight-pence. For making anew tiie fmir beastes 
called the nnicorue, the antelop, the flower-de-luce, and tliu 
camel), one pound Mxtcen sbilliiigs and fburpence apiece, and 
forrighlmen to carry them, sixteen shilling!!. For fonr hobby- 
horses, six shillings and eight-penco apiece; and for four bovs 
to carry them, four shillings. For hance-staves, garlands, and 
bvlls, for the attendants upon the mayor and sherilTs, one pound 
nineleen iihillings. For miikinge anew the dragon, and for six 
uaked boys to beat at it, one pound sixteen shillings. For six 
inorris-dHncers. with a pipe and tabret, twenty shillings." 

Tbe sports exhibited on occasions of solemnity did not termi- 
Daie with the pageants and process ion n ; the erening waif 
^ftterally eoncliided with festivity and diversions of various 
kinds (o please the populace. These amusements are well de- 
Mribed in a few lines by an early dramatic poet, whose name is 
nol known; his perfnrmanre is entitled A pleasant and stately 
Morail of the Three Lordesof London, block letter, no dale:- 



'L«t nothing thii'a TDa^iAcal, 



Or ttiat mav l«tid lo London'i gracpfuf ttfile, 
Be uiipfrfarmrd, u ihowei nnd wLi>nin(> feails, 
Wuclie> in Bimour, uiumpbra. crmel ligbu, 
BooeGm. bcllei, mJ pealea of ordiDannce 
jbiil plemui*. Srt tli«t plum be poblij-htd, 
MU'gBinff* mud mukro, with mirtbi' and minrlrvUie. 
PageimtB ud Bcliool'tpnalei. bearer aTid pap^i.fl4M&, 

' 0»rjick't Caiiamaa of Old Plaj*. 



aW 



laraovcrrw*. 



Till "iiiiitlittl" ~ ' Isrsr balhira pbeeJ ^»«a « lopy 
poii^ aid ewnnl npoa bw*'« aboaldiTK. There n extutt m ropy 
of ft k«cr fran Umt VIL 10 die imyar and aUciBni of i»u- 
MBMMMlto^ Umd 10 nafce bonfirciH m4 to tknr oilier 
I of nrJMfinK m (be c)(f. wlwa the conCract vaa raiifiHl 
K>r ibe tuttfTHigc «f ilii dwigblrf Mary witb ibe prince of 

XIVL-PUBUC MIOWB m THE SIXTtEJOH CE>TURT. 
TI|#K tnoUvy diaplajra of pomp atwl absurdity, proper onl^. 
fur tjip amuf^mfiil of rtiiJilnrti, or to exrile tlie ailininitinn of 
xiit' (lopuhtri-, were, howpytr, highly relished by the nobiltly, 
■nil rrpMilivlly ^jibiliiti^ by ibem, oii exlmoriliiiiiry orcasioiuv 
Oti<! Miiiilil tlitiik. mdcri), rlial rhe rp)telitiun« troiiltl biiv^ bpfin 
iiiloIiTiiliif ; on llir Mtnlriiry. for want oT more ntlionnl piiler- 
iHiuiiii-iiiK, ibcy iiiiiiriiiiii](T(J fur agi-» their populnrity, and do 
nut iip|iiiir to hnvo Um the nmnllcst porliim of their ntlmrtiuit 
by till' fn'i|ii(iify of rf-prfR^iiLilioii, Showa of this kind wpre 
ntrvcr in'irti (iu«hion»l>lir tluin in iheiiixlepnih century, when ihey 
werr fftnertilly onroiirnijcii by iiltkoiis of tbebigheRt niiik, and 
rxbil>i(c'd with very little estifntial variation; and especially 
ibiriliff the reiffn "I' Henry VIII. ^ His dimghter Eliznbclh ap- 
pejirxTu tiiive been eqiinily pleasetl with this species uf pageuiitry; 
nnd therefore it wbn rnnMnntly provided fur her anuiKeinent, hy 
llic miliility vtlioin nhe visited frimi time to time, in her pni- 
greBM'H nr excnrKioiis (o varimtH parlii of the kingdom.^ 1 sbidl 
■ imply giyt'- ihe outlines of n snccesKion tif entertainments con- 
trived to divert her wlien nhe viniled ihe eari of Leicester »t 
Ki'tieiworih caMtle, and tbis shall serve as a specimen fur ibe 
rvtt. 



XXVn— QUF.EN ELIZABETH AT KENELWOHTH. 

Her mnjenty came thither on Saturday the nintb of Jnly, 
tATO;' fcbe wan met near the rastle by a fictitious Sibyl, wba 
promivi'd pence and prosperity 10 the eoimlry during her reign. 
Over ihf llr^l tfalr nf llie c-astle there stodd six gigantic fignrcs 
uilb Ininipi'tK, real Irumpt^ters bcnig stnliuned behind tbem, 

t (-4in«i ti*. Tioii, 11. 1. 

• Sf» \ht »ie.iiini or lilt court liidi in llir chiptof on The»tric«l EibiUlitnj. 

• 1b» ITtitrr nuv fiiiil Bt.iwiiw i>f iiHMinf llir« cimrHuoi in ■ wolk rnUtM TIi« 
h»t»»»*rtof U.itm ElUibrih. m iwii lolum™ 4<o. publuU^d bj Alt. NicboM. 

• /Am Mvnant a chi'dr Ukin tram m imull pamuhlet calleJ fiuccJi ~ 
at Amu/wiA C'oMlr. fn^RiMt, vol.h 
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rhoaounded as ibe queen approaclicil. Tbis pnij;eaiitWBS cli!Idi.<<Ii 
enougU, but not more so tliun tlic unKou I'ur its being jilaci'd 
ifacre. " By tbis diiiul) sbuw," sh^s my aullior, " it was meaiil 
tiatt ill ibe ilaiee of king Arihiir, men were of tbiit stature; su 
that ihe castle of Kenelwortb sboidd seem still lo be kept by 
kit^ Aribur's heirs and their serviinifi." Laneham sajs fbii^e 
fibres were eight feet liifili, Upun her majesty entering the 
gateway, the porter, in the charnct<ir of Hercules, made an 
cralion, and pre^^eiiled to her the keys. Being ronie into tiie 
baae court, a lady " cnnie all over the pool, being so conveyed, 
that it seemed she had gone upon the water; she was attended 
by two water nympba, and calling herHelf ibo l^dy of the 
Lake, she addressed her majesty with a speech prepared for the 
purpose.'' The queen llien proceeded to the inner court, am) 
(laawd the bridge, which was rallied on both sides, and the 
Iitps of the posts were adorned with "sundry presents and' 
g-ifls" as of wine, corn, fruits, fillies, fowls, insirumenls of 
nusir, and weapotiH of war. Laneham rails the adorned posts 
"well-proportioned pillars tuiDe<l:" he tells us there were 
fbuTleeu of them, seven on earh side of the bridge,- on the 
fimt pair were birds of various kinds alive in enges, said to be 
ibe pre»*Htft of thegnd Silvanns; on the next pair were different 
•arts of fruits in silver ImiwIs, tJie gift of the goddess Pomona; 
nn the third pair were different kinds of grain in silver bowls, 
tlie girt of Ceres; on the fourth, in silvered pots, were red anil 
white wine with clusters of grapes in a silver bowl, the girt of 
njtccho"; on the fifth were fishes of varrnns kinds in trays, fbe 
dnnation of Jfeptune; on the nixth were weapons of war, the 
girt of Mars; amT on the seventh, various musical inslniinents, 
the pretieQls of Apollu. The meaning of these emblcmatirnl 
i)rcoraltt>iui was e^btined in a Lalin speech delivered liy ihe 
author of it. Then an excellent band of music bcfjan to play 
a« her ranjesly entered tlie inner ciinrt, where she alighted from 
her horse, and went np stairs lo f lie apartments prepared for her. 

On Sumiay eveninsj she was pnterlained with a grand display 
ofGrvworKs, as well in the air as upon the water. 

On Monday, after a great huntiniTi she was met on her r^- 
turn hy Gaseoigne the poet, so disa'iiispd as to represent n 
cavsgie mnn, who paid her many high-flown complimenta in a 
kimi of dialogue between himself and an echo. 

On Tuesday she was direrre</ with music, AatitVng, aufl wa 
hterlade upop l/te water 
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On Wednesday wa» another grand hunting. 

On Thursday she wns anniRpd nith a ^jand benr-beatttig, to 
which were added tumbling and fireworks. Bpgr -benting jtnd 
bnll-baitmg' were faxbionable at lhi» period, and ronsidercd as 
proper pnMinies for ihe amusement of ladies of tbe highest rank. 
Elizabeth, though a woman, possessed n masouline mind, and 
preferred, or afltcted to prefer, ihe exercispi of the chare and 
other recreations pursued by men, rather than those usually ap- 
propriated to her sex. 

On Friday, the weather being unfavourable, there were no 
open shows. 

On Saturday there was dancing wiibin the castle, and a 
country brideale, wilb running at the quintain in the castle 
yard, nnd a panlomimical show called " the Old Coventry Play 
of Hock Thursday," performed by perwms who came from 
Coventry for that purpose. In the evening a regular play watt 
BCted, succeeded by a banquet and n masque. 

On the Sunday there was no public epeclacle. 

On the Monday there was a bunting in the anemoon, and, 
on the queen's return, she was entertamed with another show 
upon the water, in whi"h appeared a person in the charartir 
of Arioo, riding upon a dolphin twenty-four feet in length; and 
he sung an admirable song, accompanied with music performed 
by six musicians concealed in the belly of the fish. Her roajesly, 
it appears, was much pleased with this exhibition. The per- 
son who entertained her majesty tn the character of Arion m 
said to have been Harry Goldingham, of whom the following 
anecdote is related : " There was a spectacle pnsented to que*ri 
Elizatrth upon the water, and among others. Harry Goldinghniit 
was to represent Arion upon the back of a dolphin; but finding 
his voice to be rery hoarse and unpleasant when he came lu 
perform his part, he tears off his disguise, and swears that he 
was none of Arion, not he, but even honest Harry Goldingham ; 
which blunt disroveric pleased the queen belter than if it had 
gone thorough in the right way. Yet he rould onler his voii-e 
to an instrument exceedingly well."' This story has been ap- 
plied to the performaiioe above mentioned, but I trust mistakenly; 
il certaiidy moot have happened on some other occasion, lur 
such n circumstance would not have escaped the observation of 
ll>e focetious Lanehant ; besides it appears in this instunoe that 
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thi» nan of Arioii wiis performed wiilioiil Icfet^ anj the song 
Tdl exeraleil. 

On Tiicsday the Cuvenrry play wns reoeatiid. Iiecause the 
•)ii<^u had not seen tlio whole uf it en iSalurilay. 

Oti Wediitsday, the Iweiitietb o( the same moiilh, she de- 
partrd from Kcndworlh. Various olher pastimes Mere preptirrd 
upua ibis occasion; but, Tor want ofliuie and uppurtuuiiy, ttey 
could not be performed. 



I 



XXVIII.— LOVE OF PUBLIC SIGHTS ILLUSTRATED FILCM 
SHAKSPEARL 



Tbe English are particularised foi their partiality lo slran^e 
ki^ht-«; uncoimiion beasts, birdt:, or fishf!), are sure to attract 
ilnir itoticf, and especially such of ihem as are of the monstrous 
kmil ; and ibis propensity of our countrymen is neatly satirised 
by Sbakspeare in the Tempest; where Stephano, seeing Calaban 
lying; upon ihe singe, and beinu; uncertain whether he was a 
fish, a Wasl, or one of the Inhabitants of the island, Kpenlcs in 
the following manner: " Wen; I iti England now, as oi'co I was. 
»nd bad this tish painted, not a holiday fool there but wonin 
give me a piece of silver. There would this monster make n 
man any strange oeast there makes a man. When they wdl 
nut give B doit to relieye a lame beggar, they will lay out ten 
III Bc^ a dead Indian."' Indeed, we may observe that a cow 
with two heads, a pig wjih si\ legs, or any other unnatural 
|iro<Iuciion, with propci managcmeni, are pretty certain forlune^ 
Tu llie possessors. 



\XIX.— hOPE-DANCING. TUTORED AMIMALS. AND PUPPET-SHOWS. 

Tlify also lake great delight in seeing men and animals per- 
(brni such fculs as appear !u be entirely contrary to their nature; 
as, men and monkt^ys dancing upon r o|ies, or walking upon 
wiw[; Hn ivs daiiciii i y ^T)lllllP ts^ pi*:js arrangmg l etters so as to 
"H cti words at their master's •.oiuiiiaiid ; bares beating ui^ms, ur 
T»fnr firing ofi' canuons. Tbixe exbibitiuiis^ Tor all of Uictn 

■ TempMV, set C. >ccd» it 
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have in rcalilj been brought to public view, are ridiriiled by 
I lie spectator, in n p!iper iJHietl tlie :^(l ul' April, 171). Tlie 
uuiliov preleiidd that fie received (be Jitllowjiig teltt^r fcMn a 
Bliuw-iuati vvlw resided near C baring-Cross : 

" Honoured Sir,— Having beard that this nation is a greM 
encourager of itigeiiuiiy, 1 hnvc broanlit viib nie a rojie-daiicer 
that was caught in one ot* the woods bolon^^iiig to llie g:reat 
Mogul. He iH hy birth a nioukcy, but swingK upon a rope, 
takes a pipe of tob»cco, and drinks a glass of ale, like an^ 
reasonable crealurc' He gives great salit^faction to tlie qutilily ; 
and if lliey will make a subscriplion for him, I will send for 
m brother oC his out of Hulbnd, that is a very good tumbler; 
nnd also tor another of the same family whom 1 design fur my 
nierry-andrew, as heiiiw an cxfeitent mimic, and the greatest 
■Iroll in the country where he now 'm, I hope To have this en> 
tertainmenl in rea<lincKs for the next winter ; and doubt mil but 
It will please more than the opera or the puppet-show. I will 
not sny that a monkey is a better man than some of the opera 
faerocs ; but certainly he is a better representative of a man 
than any ai'tifici»l composition of wood and wire." 

The latter part of this sarcasm relates to a feigned dispute 
for seniority between Powel, a puppet-sfaowmnn, who exhibitctl 
his wooden heroes under the iitlle piazza in Coven t-garden, and 
the managers of the Italian opera ; which is mentioned in a pre- 
ceding paper' to this efl'ef t : "The opera at the Haymarkel, 
and that under the little piazza of Covenl-garden, are at present 
the two leading diversions of the town; Powel professing in 
his advertisements to set up Whitlington and his Cat against 
liinaldo and Armida." — Afler some observations, which are not 
immediately to the present purpose, the author proceeds: "1 
observe that Powel and the undtrtukcrs of the opera had both 
of them the same thought, and 1 think much about the same 
tiine, of introducing animals on their several stages, tnough 
illileed with different succesa. The sparrows and chaffinches 

> TbnT»ctu»fly ww»o-i«inQokr)r ediibitfd « OiM lime ofsr Cl^Brmg-CioM. biit 
ia Ifae bilU wbic-b wfrf^ givea ro (Lp public lie b c^lJod m Wild Hairy Man, adJ thtiy 
(fU in he pcrrarmeil all ibit tbs Spfctutor relacei ccncsnuiig hmii bu [Ml >ubi<ct 
a treated mart fully in tlifi l>odjr of (b« wtrlh. 

■ Spectalor, tdI. i. No. It. 
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«1 lh»? nnjmarkct t\y as yt rery irrogularlj' over tJie sidrc, 
■nd iDtiteail ut' perching on lliu rrees. and perl'orniing iheir 
puts, llwec juuug' actoi-e eirtier get iiilo tile galleries, or put 
wul llie cntiilles; wbereas Powel has to well disciplined liii 
Ot^, lliar ill llie first bcene he and Fuiicli dance a tninact t(io;eiher. 
1 am rulvriiird that Puwel resolves to excel his adversaries in 
llii-ir own way. and idtroiluce Inrks into Iiik opera of Susanna, 
or Innocence betrayed ; which «H1 be cxbibiied next week 
with a pair of new elders." 

From the same sourot- of information, in a BiibH(H|nent paper,' 
we may (irid a catalogue of llic iiiokI pojmliir stjii-ciacles ex* 
bibileii hi Loudou nt die com in en cement of the hist retitury; 
Our author has introduced a projector, nlio produces a sclienie 
fer nn op<-r;i entitled The Expedition of Alt-xander the Great; 
.(iid proposes to liring; in "all the remiwkabli; shows about the 
lowii BiftODg the sfcnea and decorations of his piece;" which i» 
ifcscribwl ill the following manner: " This Expediliuii of AIex« 
ander upens tvilh his coiisulling' the Oracle at Delphos ; in nhicb 
tfac Dumb Conjurer, who has been visited by so many [lerfionn 
of quality of late years, is to be introduced as telling his fur* 
hine; al the same time Clench of Bamet* is represented in 
nuotbcr corner of the temple, as ringing the bells of Delphos 
for Juy uf his arrival. The Tent of Darius is to be peopled 
Uy the in^rnious Mrs. Sijimon, where Alexander is to fall in love 
vitii a piece of waxwork that reprewnts the beautiful Statira. 
When Alexander comes lu that country in which. Quintns 
Curtius tells us, (lie dogs were so exceedingly fierce, thai 
rth^ would not loose llieir hold, though ihey were cut to pieces 
limb by limb, aitt) thiit they would hang upon their piey by 
itieir Iveth w hen they had nothing but a mouth Id't, there is to be 
■ scene of Hockl ey in the Hple^in.ttiiiclntre-*o-be represented 
all the diversions of that place, the Bull-Diiitiiig only excepted, 
which cannot poisibly be exhibited in the theatre by reason of 
Ihe lownesB of the roof. The several Woods in Asia, which 
Alexander must be supposed to pass throngb, will give the 
a'idience a sight of Monkies dancing upon ropes, wiiti many 
other pleasantries of that Judicrous species. At the same time, 



' SptcUloT. -uLi. No 31, a»tfd ThurwiST, A[niI.%lT1l. 

' A nan frnnoo* il i!i»I lime for iBniniiNg t Tarisiy of diuhcuI imirauif nu nitli his 
•vuc, anil, uooiii; allien, Ihe belli. Sec lui billDf pei<uniuice,u f. tSMh 
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if there cliaiice to b« any strange animnls in town, wbrtlirr 
binJs or beasts, limy may be eilher let loose among; tne wootjii, 
or ilriveri across tlie staga hy some of tbe country people of Asm. 
In tbe last Great Daltit', I'inkethman ie (o perijoiinte king Porus 
upon an Elepbanl, nnil is to be encountered by Powel, repre- 
senting Alexander the Great upun a Dromedary, whicb, never- 
theless, he is desired to call by the name of Bucephalus, On 
llie close of this great Decisive Baltic, when the two Kings 
are ihoroughlv reconciled, to show the mutual friendUiip and 
l^ood correspondence that reigns between thein, they both of them 
go together to a piippet-shon', in which the ingenious Mr. 
I'owel Junior may have an opportunity of displaying bis whole 
nrt of machinery for the diversion of the two mouarchs," It is 
further added, that, '• after the reconciliation of these two kings, 
thev might invite one another to dinner, and either of them en- 
tertaiu his guest with the German artist, Mr. Pinketbmait's 
Heathen Gods, or any of the like Diversions which shall then 
chance to be in vogue." 

'I'he projector acknowledged the thought was not originally 
lira own, but that he had lakcn the hint from " sf vemi Per- 
formances he had seen upon our stage; in one of which there 
was a Raree Show, in auother a Ladder-Dance, and in others a 
|io8ture or a moving picture with many curioiiities of tbe like 
uatura." ' 



XXX.— MlNSTEELrfy BELL-IllNGING, 4c. 

The people oTTtriyrCuntry in all ages delighted in necular 
music, songs, and theatrical performances;^ which is abundantly 
evident from tbe great rewards they gave to the bards, the 
scalds, the gleemen, and the minstrels, who were successively 
the fevourites of the opulent, and the idols of the vulgar. The 
continual encouragement given to these professors of music, 
poetry, and pantomime, in procetis of time swelled Uieir num- 
bers beyond all reasonable proportion, inflamed their pride, in- 
creased tbeir avarice, and corrupted ibeir iitanners; so that at 



■ All thcK piuiimi-a tbe reitdei will Gnd ptrticaluueil, uadei Ibr'a proper he&da, 
tn tb« boJy of ihc woit. 

* "Ta pou ovtr gfi^fe," enyt >n Hutlior of our own, "(lie It^Uuit tteepc, Uke 
EngTiih goto pLiy», tlie SpbDixrds Idiot ut. and tLe IrUh bawl,'*^. FviusUc^ 
iTMo'* laatmj, (r 1617, [«n iii. book i. c*{i. 3. 
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tn>^lj» lln'j li«t the favour they hiii] so long enjoyed nmong; the 
hi^lx^r classes of society; and, tiie donations of the populace 
nnl being; suflicii'iit for their snpport, they fell away from af- 
fluence to poverty, ami wundered about the country in a coii- 
irniptible condition, dependent upon the casual rewards they 
migiit o€<-nsioually pick up at church-ales, wakes, and fairs.' 

H<mlziier, who wrote at llie conclusion of the sixteenth cen- 
Inry, ray?, "the English excel in dancins; and music, for they 
m active and lively." A linle furtiitT on be adds, " they are 
nstly fond of great noises that fill the ear, such as the firing of 
Attnon, benliog of drums, and the ringiri"' of bells ; so that it is 
rooinmnforanumbrrof Ihcm that have got a glass in their heads 
to get up iuto some belfry and rijijr the bells for hours together for 
the sake of exercise."' Poiydore Vergil mentions another re- 
markitble ftingukrily belonging to the Enffjish, who celeliraled 
the festival of Chrihtuins willi plays, masques, and maguiRcent 
•pecbiclos, together with games at dice and dancing, which, 
lie telU us, was as ancient as the year 1170, and not eu»- 
Immr}' with other nations;' and with respect to the (Jliristmaa 
ptmoe, or lord of the misrule, he was, as the same author in- 
bmu us, a personage almost peculiar to this country.* 




XXXl^BAITING OF ANIMALS. 

It were well if these singularities were the only vulnerable 
p.irt«i of the national character of our ancesforsj but it must 
be confessed that (here are other pastimes which equally at- 
Irarleil iheir attention, and manifested a great degree of barba- 
rism, which will admit of no just defence. SirRjf 



rrprobatintj the inhumanity of throwing '^t_cock»; makes these 
pertinent observations : " Some French wTiTCT^have represented 
ibis diversion of the common people much to our disadvantage, 
»nil imputed it to a natural fierceness and cruelty of temper, as 
ihey do some other entertainments peculiar to our nation; I 
mraa those elegant diversions of bull-baiting, and prize-fighting, 
with the like ingenious .-wcroations of the bear-garden. I wish 

' Ti-r »»i!ct "ill find Ihis ■uhjpri partieululj treated on, in the cliaplcr tLtt nliUa 
1B oviy*av|jt itiid inciitc, in the b:^cly ni tlie wirk, 

• lU-uunrr'* Iliaersrj, publiBlicd by lordUcfutd, siSlnwhcrTj-liill, pp-BS, 69. 
' llM. Aagl. lib. aii. ' D» Kcruin Uveal, lib.*, ci?.!. 
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1 knew how In answer (his rrpronch wliMi is mtt npnr ii", 
mid excuse lite <]ealli of so iiruiy iriTiorc»( rocks, bull'', 'Icjl*. 
and bears, a§ liave been sft lii^ethrr l>y tlie ears, or dieii au 
untimely deatli, only lo make ns sport." ' 

The Indies of the present day witi probnWy be snrprisei) to 
hear, tlint all, or Ibe jare-'tter part of ibeBe biirbnrous recreations 
were niiict. frf()uentcd by the fnir sex. aud counteuanu'd by 
those nmong them of the hitrbest rank and most finkbed edn- 
ralion, beinif brou^bt by desjrees. no doubt, lo sacrifice ihei"" 
feelings to the pre^alcncy of a vicious and vulgar fasbiim, which 
even the sanction of royalty, joined wiih (hat of ancient custom, 
rannot reconcile witli decency or propriety. 



XXXII^PASTIMES FORMERLY ON 8UXDAYS. 

1 know not of any objertion (lint can have more welgrhl in the 
condemnation of ihese ntitional barbarisms, than the time iisualljr 
appropriated for the exhibition of tbemj which, it seems, was 
the aOer part of the Snbbalb-dny. The same portion of time 
also was allotted fur the performance of plays, called, in the 
writings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, " vaine playes 
and interludes;"^ lo which are added, "dice and card -playing-, 
dancing, and other idle pastimes." Stephen Gosson, a very 
zealous, if not a very correct writer, declaiming vehemently 
against playa and players, says of the latter, " because they are 
permitted to play every Sunday, they make four or five Sundayes 
at leaste every weeke."* Jior ip ite-4«eB.4f vere upon those w ho 
frequented Bwbimttuemetils: "To celebrate tlie Sabbath," says 
he, " they go to ihe lliciUrcs, and there keepe a general market 
of bnwdriet by which means," as he afterwards expresses him- 
self, " they make the theatre a place of aKsignation^ and_uieet 
(or worse purposes than merely seeing the play.",^ A conttMi- 
porary writer, endeavouring to prova tho impropriety of an 
eelabiished form of prayer lor llie church service, atliong other 



',J|d(T. No. 1S«, d^d nionid«y, Frb. 16. 1709. 
are ■ psii^phlrt wriiita bj Joli NoriLbrooLo, publiihrd in Uie rajn ot q'jetn 
Elinbrth, KiLbaui date. 

• Selmclof Ai,uiP, |,ubli»hed 1ST9. 

' Gduob. I hope, w» vqasi»icd wiili tlio Tiilm (•»« of i|ie owlicoca Only, or. 
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anrvnx'Df, niM the following: "He," meaning (he tniiiiHTers 
'(Hwtelti it ovfir nn fas! as lie can galliippe; for, ejtlier he linili 
two pln<~e§ to serve; or else tliere ar« some games to be pjaj'de 
in tbtf artcniooii, as lying; for the nlietstoiie, benthenishe ilauiicing 
for ibe ring, a l>enreor a bull to be baited, or else a Jaekanapes 
In ride on horeebncke, ur an interliiile to be plaide ; and, if tiu 
place «l»e cnn be gotten, (his interlude must be playde in tlie 
tharch. We 8|>eak not of ringing after matins is done."' To 
wtaii has been said, I shall add ilie following verses, which 
mtiile (h«ir appearance ratLer earlier than either of the foregoing 
piibliraliniift; and they describe, with much accuracy 1 donbt 
nut, tlte innnner of spending the Sunday nffernoons according 
to ihe usage of that time: but it is proper previously to observe, 
tfiat ?ucb amufieinenis on holidays «-ere by no means peculiar 
til the young gallnnts of this country, but eijually practised 
BpMi tile contiiienL 

Him, "lifo llidt dinoet once u done. «nd iliat ilicj well b«re fed, 
Ta ylay Ihry go ; to i^uting of ihe elone, lo ruDai<, or ehijote i 
To tatam the Light and wmdy ball aiuh wuli Imnd or foocc; 
Some olben tnt the ir &luli ia ^onnes; scKue wriuteil AJl ibo daj ^ 
And fOoie to fchoiJ tf of ht^ i^ f do f xi to gaze upon ilie pla^ ; 
Anoibvc ton llieM^i,' Hint iloe not iSTl abroad to roame, 
But, foi U> paMe tbeit liiiui at canle*, oi tabiw, lull at bame.' 



KXXUL.— ROYAL INTERFERENCE WITH SUNDAY PASTIMES. 




Citalions to this purpose might be made froni inanity of 
pMinpbtetii, written professedly against the profunniion of the 
Snbbalh: it was certainly an evil that called loudly for redress; 
md ibc pens of various writers, moral ami religious, as well of 
Ihe clergy as the laity, have been employed for that purpose. 
There are some few treatises on this subject that do honour to 
I be ir authors • but fur the larger part of them are of a different 
tleaeripiiofl, consisting of vehement and abusive declamations 
wbereiii the leal of the writers is too fre-juently permitted to 
rua at ranitom, without the least restraint from reason and mo 
denlioo, and, what is still worse, without that strict adherence 

' Ad(nr>Eitinn to PatUsment. by Tho. CartiniEhl, pnbliibed A.D. I.Wl. 
PiiU, lot itay. Tlie Pups'i KinEdoro. book i». tiBnilateJ from [he Laiin of Tho 
bf Bunilie Cooge, acd i/edinced to queea Eluabcth, A.I).^SIQ. 
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to th" fn'lli wtiirh the wnniiBncas of Ibp siilijVcr npri^warily rp- 
ijuired. It must fie granted, however, (hnt the conlinur*! re- 
nxtnstratices from the grave and religious [tarlsoftbe conimunity 
were not without effect. Id the twenty-«econd year of the reign 
of Elizabeth, llie magistrates of the city of London obtained 
from the qiieen an edict, " that all heathenish playes and inter- 
ludes should be banished upon Sabbath days;"' but this re- 
striction, I apprehend, was confineil to the jurisdiction of the 
lord mayor; for, it is certain that such aniUKCments were pub- 
licly exhibited in other disiricis, and especially at the Paris 
Garden in Soutbwark, a place where these sort of sports were 
usually exhibited; and where three years afterwards a prodigious 
concourse of people being assembled together on a .Sunday 
aneriioon, to " see plays and a bear-baiting, the whole theatre 
gave way and fell to the ground; by which accident many of 
ibe spectators were killed, and more hurt."' Thi.s lamentable 
misfortune was considered as a judgment from God, and 
occasioned a general prohibition of all public pastimes on 
the Sabbalh-day. The wise successorof Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, thought that the restrictions on the public sports were 
too generally and too strictly applied, and especially in the 
country places ; be therefore published on the 24th of May, 
1618, the following declaration: "Whereas we did justly, in 
onr progresse through Lancashire, rebuke some puritanes and 
precise people, in prohibiting and unlawfully punishing of our 
good people for using their lawfull recreations and honest exer- 
cises on Sundayes and other holy dayes, aOer the afiemooue 
sermon or service; It is our will, that after the end of divine 
service, our good people be not disturbed, lette<), or discouraged, 
from any lawful recreation, such as dauncing, either for men 
or women ; arehery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any other 
such harmless recreation j nor for having of May-games, Whit- 
son-ales, and inorri^daunces, and the setting up of May>poles, 
and other sports therewith used ; so as the same be bad in due 
aud convenient time, without impediment or neglect of divine 
service. But withall, we doe here account still as prohibitted, 
all unlawfull games to be used upon ISundayes onely, as beare 



John firld, in tii> Declinaon of God'* Judgnmit at Pui* Guilea, pahliihed 
\ r. IS03. bi. 9. 
' FibU, Dt Mipn. S« •■•O D. Bcivd'i flHSCn of Cwl's JudgBCBH. 




INTHODUCTlOr. 

«ul bull-bailings, interludes, and, at all limes in llie uifvier sort 
sf people by law prohibited, bowling-." TbJs proclniuation n.-ui 
Knewet) by Charles I. in ihe eighth year of his rei^; woicD 
ocrasiAtied many seriDus complaints from the pnritnnica) party ; 
bot, ihree yearK afterwards, a pamphlet was published which 
defended the principles of the declaration ; ' wherein the author, 
who was a high church-man, endenvours to fine away the ob- 
JMrlioUBof its opponents. lu one part' he says, "those recre- 
8liuD8 are ibe mectest to be used, which give the best refreshment 
lo the bodie. and leave the least impression in the miude. In 
this rpspect, shooting, leaping, pitchiitg the barre, stool-ball, 
and the like, are rather to be chosen than diceing or carding." 
This piildicalion was immediately answered by the other party, 
• he rrrt.'iinly had ihe best end of the argument, and were not 
sparing in their severity, but woundc'd the ordinance itself 
llirough the sides of its defender. The more precise writers 
obj»-ted not only to the profanation of the Sabbath, but lo 
ibc celebration of must of the esinblished festivals and holidays 
■9 we find from the following; verses: 

That Imm, ind ail tlieic Myl^yrB tlic) keep ibcoughoul tbe yeire. 

Ate {ull of Tile idalaliy. kdiI lieitbeD like njipeare. 

I ilinr not liere their dimiiLes yet o-ub Gliby geiturFi mud. 

Net olba prsDton tporti ihni on tb« lialvdAyes lire bad. 

In aonie place lolBiniie iigliis and ilinwe«. ud pageanU fluie an pUy'd 

With fundiy loru a( mukeii bnre, in *lnuDge atdie um'd.' 



XXXIV^ZEAL AGAINST WAKES AND MAY-GAMES. 

Rut tmlhing seems to have excited their indignation more than 
Ihe church-ales, wakes, and May-games, An author I have be- 
fore me inveig;hH greatly airainsl ihe erecting and decorating 
of the May-pules;* among others 1)^ oses the following argu- 
neots: "Most of these May-poles are stollen; yet ihey give 
Olll thai the poles are given to them ; when, upon thorow exa- 
linaliun, 'twill be found that most of them are stollen. There 
n two May-pules set up in my parish ; the one was stollen, 
nod the other was given by a prufest papist. That which wdk 
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< Enliilrd A Tiotiu coDcenuDK tbe Sibbtth. publbbcd A. D. 1636. 

• P*]^ %,'•. ' 'Vite Po)ie'» liingdom, from Neogeorgua bjF Gooje 

• Thninu Hall, B. D Pisiui uf Kiu^'e Ncinun. m bti jiaiupLlct cDtiUtd Fuoebna 
tlorc i or, (h UooD-fii'lul May-Gnmrt j pgUialiciJ 1660. 
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atollen rvas snid lo be givea; when it was proved to their fneck 
tbntit was stollen, and ibey made loaekiioir]edg;e their otTeoce; 
this pole was rated nt five shillingH. If all the poles, one with 
another, wei^ so rated which were tdollen this May, what a con^ 
iidi?rable summ il would amount to!" So much for his rea- 
8oni(tg. He then atletnpls to he witty ; and arraigns the ^oddens 
Flora at the bar; " Flura, hold up thy hand; thou art here 
inditi^d by the name of Flora, of the city of Rome, in the county 
of Baiiyion, for thai thou, contrary lo the peaee of our sofereiGfn 
lord, his crown and <iigMity, hawt brought in a pack of pmc- 
tical fnnaticks; viz. i<[noranis, albeiftia, papists, drunkards, 
pwearers, Rwash -bucklers, matd-mnrrion*i, morrice- dancers, 
maekem, mummers. May-pole stealers, heallh-drinkerN, gam^ 
Bters, lewd men, light women, contemners of fiiaijist rales, atl 
fronters of ministers, rebellious to masters, disobedient to parents, 
mispenders of time, and abusers of the creature, &c," This 
nilly infective is concluded with a poem as dulland insipid a* 
the prose; in Mhich the May-pole is supposed to be addressing 
ittelf lo one who is passing by tu The last lines run thus: 

No»p. trB?t1ler. l**Ern mo^ pvce Ut iihvw 
And ice thai l\)o\i ili; belieia knnw: 
TLou lif n'tt wUni 1 tuy fur mjrucir, 
I Biu no n^ie, 1 am no fK i 
1 urn no bate oiie'v fpnTHpUe; 
I am <lje gr«iii wnrl.l'j (iTourilp; 
And, ul\t tLott iDuat now panl mf fru, 
Lei 0\it my blceeiDg witU thpe gna 
I'herv^s nol ik knave in all I he toi^'ii, 
Noi sweaing coutticr. not tiue cli »'n, 
Nor dBDcing lub. our mincing qncpbii. 
Nor popieli cirrk, Iw'i ptie»i or dcbn, 
'Sot knii^lil df?bbu»1il. unr gr'iillriiiiui 
Tbsl fgllows drain, or tuji or inrn. 
'riisl •ill girt tLie a fiienJij loot 
lr tlioD * Muj-pule Cko'tl not bionk. 

These zealous reformists have extended their censures to the 

church-men as wel I ;islo I he laity; they accuse ihem with slrengtlt- 

t'liing, by their rKaniple, the general depravnlimi of manners 

Hin) det^ay of religion: tiow far the charge was jnsi, I carinul take 

linon me to answer. It is obvious enough thai ignorant persnii* 

to prize those qualifications very highly, 

he reputation of wisdom and leartiin}; 

bey ought to do. 
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XtXV^T>iCE AND CARD3i 

The Saxons and the Dunes, as we have observed already,' were 
touch addicted to gaming ; and the same destructive propensity 
iras equallv prevalent among tbe Normans. The evil conse- 
tfotOBtB aming from the indulgence of this pernicions pleasure 
have in ull ages called loudly for reprehension, and demanded 
Ht lost the more powerful interference of the legislature. Tbe 
tic© of gambling, however, ia by iio means peculiar to the 
people of this country: its influence is universally diffused 
UBong mankind ; and in moat nations the same strong measures 
llulhave been adopted here are found to be absolutely Deces- 
sory to prevent its extension beyond the limits of subordination. 
DicCi and those games of chance dependent upon them, have 
beeo most geuerally decried; and cards, in latter times, are 
added to them us proper companions. Cards, when compared 
with dice, are indeed of modem invention, and originally, I 
doubt oot, wire productive only of innocent amusement ; they 
were, however, mon converted into instmmenla of gambling 
e(|uaUy dangerous as the dice themselves, and more enticing 
from the variety of changements they admit of, and the pleasing 
nixtitre of chance with skill, which often gives the tyro an 
advantage over the more experienced player; that is, sapposing 
fair play on both sides ; bnt woeful experience haa convinced 
mdoy that this is not always the cose. 



XXXn.— REGULATION OF GAMES FOR MONEY, BY RICHAHD 
CCKUK DE LION. &c. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century, we meet with a 
Tert curious edict relative to gaming, and which shows how ge- 
nerallv it even prevailed among tbe lower classes of the people 
m\ that period. This edict was established for the regulation 
nf tbe Christian army under the command of Richard I. of 
Kogland, and Philip of Franco, during the crusade in 1190: 
]l prolubits any person in the army beneath the degree of a 
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knight from playing at any sort of game for money: knighu 
and clervyuien migbl play fur money, but no one of them was 
pennilteil to lo^ more than twenty shillings iti ot)e whule day 
and night, unrli-r the penalty of one hundred ehillirig^, to I>e 
paid to the archbiiihopa in the army; the two niunarohs had 
the privilege of playing for what they pleased ; but their at- 
tendants were restricted to ibe sum of twenty shillings; and, if 
they exceeded, they were to be whipped naked through the 
army for three d^iys.' 



XXXVn^-STATUTES AGAINST DtCE, CARDS. BALL-PLAY, iic. 



The decrees established by the council held at W-jrcesier, in 
the twenty-fimnh year of Henry 111. prohibited the clergy 
(rom playing at dice, or at cltesB:^ but neither the one nor the 
other of these games are mentioned in the succeeding penal 
statutes, before (he twelfth year of Richard II,, when diceing 
ia parlicuhirised, and expruttsly forbidden; (hough perhaps 
Ihey were both of them included under the general title of 
games of chnnce, and dishonest gameM, mentioned in the pro- 
clamation of Edward 111. which, with other pastimes therein 
«peeiiied, were generally practised lo the great detriment vt 
military exercises, and of archery in particular. 

In the eleventh year of Henry VII. cards are first mentioned 
nmong the games prohibited by the law;^ and at that time (Iiev 
seera lo have been very generally used ; for, the edict expressly 
forbids the practice of cord-playing to npprenlices, excepting 
the duration of the Christmas holidays, and then only in their 

■ Bpnedicl. Abbsn. V'il. Hie. 1. edil. i Ilpamv. lorn. >i. p. 61(1. 

* l^he wordji in ilie origiiiHl, ■» qunU^d by J)g Cjinge, are iheae : '* Ncc Tutlant ltd 
alrw vej tniiUcut, ittc Ai]«LiTieaiti [odot £rri <ie rt^t fI rt-gmn/' Afc. The f;tmv ttt 
king and queru be concPi»f> lo liove besn some giinie wnh iliu inrdi; bol niiu.l 
•ulbora who bftve wriitea np^m tlie subject of jildying Cbida, ibiuk iliut Ility were iiitt 
JliiOwn 31 lltKl period, at b'ail id tbidcouncry : il 14 reiloin, liowctei, iliaE in Ihv Ijnin 
of KlLiab?tb. ibi' gome of king und quFon was understood to me&n tbn pbnng wiUi 
cardi. '* John lltyKood. tbi; ^cai epj^rammatiAt,*' according to Camili^u. " tittd 
to «>y be did not Id*^ lo play at kinge and quetn?. but at Cbrj^imaAse, hcrnnlkue 
lo tbe old arder af Eni;lande ^ ibul few mi'D vbli^r'd It card<-» hut at Cbtittmu^ ; 
antl ifai'U almost all» meit and bnvea." C^mdeo's K«mains, p. 3TB, 1 liAve vrnturvd 
10 vubfltittite cbe^a for cards, in wLtcb ga^nfl the iwo piincipal pieeca are ifie king And 
|L« quen., and ais ao drnomiDaioi) in a MS, neatly coeval with Ibf nticu Sr* I^ 
KCflUDt of lliii game in the body of tbr uoik. 
As.llH<-D. VII. cap.9. 
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houses,' We learn fronk Stow, tLiit these lioliilays ex- 
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to tlie day after Caiidlenia^- 
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"Jay, when," says the historian, "there wns, among- ot 
playing at rards for counters, nailes, and points in every huu^e, 
mare for pastime tlian for gain."' The recreations prohibited 
by procliimalion in the reign of Edward 111., exclusive of (lie 
gimies of chance, are tluis specified ; throwinir of stones," 
wood, or iron; playing at hand-ball, fuot-ball, ckib-bnil, and 
ounburnni, which I lake to have been a species of goff, anil 
pn>bnl)Iy received its name from the crooked bat with which it 
was plajed. These games, as before observed, were not for- 
Biddrii from any paniculur evil tendency in themselves, but be- 
came they engrossed too much of the lei'.iire and attention iif 
die populace, and diverted their minds from the pursuits of a 
more inarlial nature, • I should not tbrget to add, that *' bull- 
baitiog a»d cock-fighting " are included with " other dishonest 
;ame« m trivial and useless." In* the reign of Edward IV, ho 
litul coits, closh or claish, kayles or nine-pins, half-bowl, hand- 
in and hand-out, with (|utck-borde, classed among the unlawful 
UDUsements;^ which list whs considerably augmented in thu 
•accetiltuir reigns, and especially in the eighteenth year of 
Henry VIII., when bowling, loggating, playing at tcnnicL', 
dice, cnrds and tables, or back-gammon, were included.* 

In the preamble to the Parliamentary Statutes as early as ihe 
sixth year of Edward J 1 1., there is a clause prohibiting of bo^s 
or others from playing at barres, or snatch-hood/ or any other 
impn)per games, in the king's palace at Westminster during 
the silling of the parliament ; neither might they, by slrikiug, 
nr otherwise, prevent any one fruui passing peaceably about his 
busiuuM. 

■ No liouieliotdermiglit prnnil tli< fnm" prohibilcd bj ilic aotuu lobe pTaciueJ in 
llitLT faoio*,, rii'ppiing i-iti ilie lioliil^va. Ha before epecifieil, unJc^i llic ptDiiliy of sii 
abiUiu^B till) ri|;]ii-j>vDi:e tuttivty offence^ 

' Suripy of fjjniion, p. 79. 

' r^lim lUBuUHT^m, pp^inim, ti bacculor^am. tt id cuubucaoi, &c. 

* BetCuut, 3yl-:Ul,lll.ni.t3. 

' fhr mt^ifttnti'B ittf cummiuided to afiie upua Uic Bud Ubto. dice, cuda. boulei , 
dovtwi, i«tiDiLr-bhlls, &i:. ftnd la bufa iliem. 

* AB.|-i:d<v.ll.,:ap.3. 

* Nul rnfiuDt n<- luina jeaj ■ binFi, nv a auirpii jurt nit-nl cofKenehlHi corav • 
■ • IF fi^ajiFton dn scau, ue > iiiclu« uu eiu.bc. Kiiit. Hul. w. 6 tdv. HI. lUil, 
li&roiift. 
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XXXVni.— PROHIBITIONS OP SKirTLE-PLAY. 

Ill moderu timeB, the p<?iihI Uw8 liave been niulliplied, HnH 
much inTigoratei), in order )u rt^siraiii tlii; spirit of gambling ; 
niid ill some measure lliey have iiiid u Kalul;iry efl'ecl ; bat ihu 
evil in so ra^cmatiiig and so general, that in all probaliiliiy it 
iiill never be totally eradicated from ibe minds uf the people. 
The fref|Ueut repetition and enlbrcement of tlie utaiutes in 
lijrmer limefi, proves llinl tbey nere tlieit, as Ihey are nuw, iu- 
atlequate to (he suppression <t( gaming for a lon<r continuance ; 
and, when one pastime was prohibited, another was presently 
itivented to supply lis place. I remember, about twenty years 
back,' the magislrates caused all the skiu le-frames in or about 
the vity of London to be taken np, und proiiibiled the playing 
at dutrb-piuR, nine-pin^, or in long Iwwling allies, when in 
many places the game of nine-lioles was revived as;i siibstiiule, 
with the new name of Bubble the Justice, because the populace 
lind taken it into their beads to inmgine, lliul the power of the 
iiiagistrates extended only to (be prevention of such pastimes us 
were specified by name iu the public ncU. aii<l nut to any aew 
fipecies of diversion. 



XXXIX^AReilEftt- SOCCEeOEO BY BdWLtNQ. 

The gcTierat decay of (hose manly snrf spirited exercises/ 
which formerly were practised in the vicinity of the melropulia 
lias not arisen from any want of inclination in the people, but 
from the want of places proper fur the purpose: such as in 
times past bad been allotted to thern are now covere<l wilh 
buildings or shut up by enclosures, so that, if it were not fur 
skitlles, dulcb-pins, fnur-coniers, and the like pastimes, (bey 
would have no aniusements for the exercise of the body; and 
these amusements are oidy to be met with in places l«;Iongini>' 
to common drink ing-houses, for which reason their play is sel- 
dom productive of much benefit, but more fre<iiiently becomeit 
the prelude to drunkenness and debauchery. This evil biu* 

' [aurora i8r,t.] 




bceu iiifrcusirig for a long series of jears ; aod buneBt Slow 
bm«ii(s tlie rttrencliiiieijie of llit grounds (impropriated liir 
martial pasiitues which h.id Iteguii lo take place iu his dav. 
" M bjf," sqj'8 lie, " sLoiild I ^pc^k of the aiicitiit cxcTcises of 
tbe long l)ow, by tlie titi/.tns <j1' tliis cily, now aliuoat clean 
left ott' and fbrnaken^ I over-pass it; for, liy the means of 
Honeing iti of cuiiinioii giounds our archers, tor want of rouiii 
to »buoi nbroad, creep iuto bowliTig'-al)e)H und ordiikariedieuiiig- 
Itoqws tirer home, where tlie^ have room enough to hazard 
ibeir rimney at unlawful games." ' Healao lells uk, thai " Nurili- 
udiberlaiid house, in the parish of St, Knihcriiie Colciiiaii, 
lielongidg to Henry I*ercy, Earl of JSorlliuinherlaud, in tlie 
lliirtf -third year of Henry the Sixth; but of late, being de- 
»*Tted by lliitt noble family, llie giirdeiis were convened into 
bowling-alleyK, and the oilier parts of the es.ale lulo diceing^ 
ituuscs. Dul bowlinn^olleys and bouses fur the exercise of 
ilin-ing and other iiiiluwfiil games are at ihis lime so greatly 
itifnaKfii in lite other parts of the city ami its suburbs, ihiil 
lhi» parent spot," or, as he afterwards calls it, " the ancient 
and only patron of misrule, is forssiken of ils g-ameslers."' And 
aere we may add the tbllowing remark from an author Honie> 
whnt more ancient than Slow:* "common bowling-alleyes are 
pn»'y molbes that eat up the credit of many idle citizens, whoso 
gayneii ai home are not able to weigh downe tbeyr losMca 
abroad ; whose ehoppes are so farre friiin maintaining iheir play, 
that tlieyr wires and children cry ont tor bread, and go to beible 
HDpperlMiteoftein the yeere." In another place, his refleclions 
are- tafvrt general, and he exchiim^^, "Ob, what a wonderful 
change is lliis! onr ivreastling at iiiims iis liiincii to wallowing 
in ladieis' laps, oiii courage lo cowardice, our running lo royol, 
utir iMiwes into bowls and our darts into dibhes." 



XL— MODERN GAMBLING. 

The eviln rompiained of by lliese writers were then ht their 
jiifaticy i Ihey have in the present day attained to a gigantic 
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•fatnre; a»d we may add to them E. O. tnbles, as also olu^i 
tables for ^niiiblinir distmguisbed hy ihe Appellation of RoiifrP 
el Noir, Pbaro-banks, and many more favhionable novelties, 
t<qti a My as detrimental to morality, and as equally, deslrurtivs 
to the fortunes of ihuse who pursue ibem, as any of the recre. 
atioiis of the former times. Even horse-racing, which anciently 
was considered as a liberal sport, and proper for ibe amusemettl 
of a gentleman, has been of late years degraded into a dangerous 
species of gambling, by no means the less deserving of censure, 
berause it is fashionable and couulenanced by persons of (he 
higMest rank and fortune. Tbegoodold Sculcbpoetlittledreamed 
of such an innovation, when he lamented that borse-racing was 
falling into disrepute through tbe preraleucy of games of chance. 
His words are these: 

HalkiDi;, hunting. And sirift hon* tdddui^ 
Are cbuj^l kIL Id nT^ugut) vynniog ; 
Tbtn ii bo pJay bul cuui ud iJyce, &c.* 



Xt.l— LADIES' PASTIMES— NEEDLE. WORK 

It now remains lo say a few wordw in a general way respecting 
the diversionsof the English ladies. In ihe early ages, our fair 
eountrywomen employed a large portion of their lime in needl(«- 
work and embroidery; and their acquirements in these elegant 
accomplishments most probably afforded them little leisure for 
the pursuits of Iritling a[id useless amusements; bul, though 
we are nut acquainted wiih the nature of their recreations, there 
is no reason to suppose that tbey were unbet'oming in themselves, 
or indulged beyond lite bounds of reason or decorum. 1 have 
already, on a former occasion, particularly noticed the skilful- 
ness of the Saxon and Nurniaii ladies in handling the needh, 
embroidering, and working in tapestry; and ihat their perfonu' 
auecs were not only held in very high estimation at home, bni 
were equally prized upon the cunlineiit, where none were pro- 
duced that eotdd be |>laced in cumpetiliou with them.' 



' Tb*t i*. C4r<liuid dies ; u old uiaiiyiiuiui pa«m " DfCoTttice," died k>; Wuioa, 
I Hixoty of Ptwic], lol, II. p. 316. 
I ' Id Uie Mumn ami Luftoiut at tbc Englub ; tli( CLionkIr of Englanil ; nod 
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XLH^DANCINQ AND CHESS PLAT. 

llnncing wna certainly an ancient anil favourite pastime with 
di« women of this country: the mai<lens even in a state of ser- 
niuiltf rtaimecl, as it were by established privilege, the license 
hi inclulgv ihemsclveB in this exercise on holidays and pnblic 
rrKttvfiU ; when it was usually performed in the presence of their 
miuileni nnd mistressseR,' 

In the middle age«, dice, chesx, and afterwards tables, and 
ranle, with other sedentary games of chance and skill, were 
reckoned among ihe female amusements; and the ladies n!«o 
frpquently joini-d with the men in such pastimes, as we find it 
Mcpmwly declared in the metrical romance of Ipoinydon, The 
alluded to rnns thus ; 



^Vbea ihe; hid dynni, ai I you »ye. 
Lords* ud ladyes ycde to to playe ; 
80RIP to labJei. find some (0 chB«se» 
With oiber gnmyB mora or lesie.' 

In another poem, by Gower,* a lover asks his miVtrew, when 
fihc ifl lireil of "dancing and caroling," if she was willing to 
"play at chesse, or on the dyes to cast a chaunce." Forrest, 
speakin^r in praise of Catharine of Armgon, first wife ot 
Henry VUI., says, that when she was young. 

With iioole aod with nepdyl she wu not 10 Mfkei 
And oihvr pTHciiApingi for Indf «■ inett« : 
To putyme al TiMfb, lick tmtlie or gle^ke, 
Cirdii aod dycc — -ticJ 



XUn^LADlES- RECREATIONS IN THE FOURTEENTU CENTURY. 

The English ladies did not always confine themselves to 
domestic pastimes, they sometimes participated with ibe other 
sex in diversions of a more masculine nature; and engaged 
with ibem in the spnrts of (he field. These violent exercises 
itpem 10 have been rather unfashionable among them in the 
seventeenth century; for Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
speaks of their pastimes as miich belter suited to the modesty 
and softness of the sex. "The women," says he, " instead of 
InHoriou* studies, have cunoa^ needle-works, cutworks, spin- 
nmff, bone-lace making, with other pretty devices to adorn 
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houses, cushions, carpets, Btool-seate," &c.' Not but Aome or 
.'hese masculine females have ocrasionally mailv iheir apptap- 
ance; and at Ibe cuiouiencemeut of llm last century, it kbuuld 
Bcem that they wltc luore rumiiiuniy seen than in Burton's lime, 
which gave occasion I'lir iLe roliuwin^ satirical paper in one ui 
the Spectators,' written l>y Addiion : " I have," wiya he, "very 
frequently tUe uppuvtuuity of sc«iug a rural Andromache, wLo 
came up to town last winter, and is one of llie greatest fox- 
hunters in the country; she talks of hounds ami horses, and 
iiuikes nothing of leapmg over a xix-bar gate, if a man tells 
her a waggish story, she gives him a push with her baud in 
jest, and callx him an impudent dug; and, if her servant neg- 
lects his business, threatens to kick him out of the bouse, I 
have heard Der in her wrath call asubstantial tradesman a luusie 
cur; and I remember o'le day when she could not think of the 
name of a peri^on, she described him, in a large company of 
men and ladies, by the fellow with the broad shoulders." 



XI.IV.— THE AimJOR'S LABOURS— CH A K4CTER OF TItt 
t:NCIlAVij\US. 

Flaving laid before my readers a general view of the sports 
and pastimes of our auceslorK, 1 shall proceed to arrange tbejii 
under their proper heads, and allot to each of ihem a separate 
elucidation. he task in truth is extremely difficult ; and many 
omissions, as well as many en^rs, must of necessity occur in 
the prosecution of it ; but none, I hope, of any great magnitude, 
nor niore than candour will overlook, especially when it is recol- 
lected, (hat in a Tarietr of instances, I have been couGtrained to 
proceed wilhont any guide, and explore, as it were, the recesses 
of a trackless wilderness. I must also entreat the reader to ex- 
cuse the frequent quotations which he will meet with, which iu 
general I have given verbatim; and (his 1 have done for bis 
satisfaction, as well as my own. judging it much fairer to stand 
iipon the authority of others than to arrogate to myself the 
least degree of penetration to which I hare no claim. 

It is necessary to add, that the engravings, which conftiiute an 
essential part of this work, are not the produce of modem in- 
venliiin, neither do they contain a single figure (hat has not its 
proper authority. Most of the originals arc exceedingly ancient. 
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and hII tbe copies nre faithfully made without the least unnece«- 
iqiry deriation. As specimens of the art of design they hare 
nothing to recommend them to the modern eye, but as portrai- 
tures of the manners and usnfjfes of our ancestors, in timen 
remote, they are exceedingly valuable, because they not only 
elocidate many obsolete customs, but lead to the explanation of 
serenl obscurities in the history of former ages. 
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l^irUNTING MORE ANCIENT THAN HAWKING. 



Wb have several Eng'lishtreatisesupon theKiibjertof Huntirif^, 
bnl none of lliem very ancient; the earliest I have met with is 
o MS. in the Cotton Library at the British Museum,' written at 
the commencement of the fourteenth century. These compt>> 
aitions bear great resemblance to each other, and consist of 
general rules for the pursuit of game ; together with the names 
id nature of the animals proper for hunting, and such other 

Vespuiaa, H. lii. There ate alio ihreo copies of this MS. but more iitolarD, In 
'b« RoykJ Library. [Ste sec. ciL of ibe pmeut chapter.] 
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tnitlcrs aa were necessary lo be known l>y sportsmen. Hawking 
m<Mt cninmunly forms a part of llie«e books; and, ihougli this 
pafilime can only be consiflored as a moilern tnveiiliun, wben il 
IN put in cum petition wilh (hat of fauiititig. yet it hfln obtained 
ibc prcredency, notwjlhstiinding the sanrtinn of antiquity is so 
decidedly as^inst il. I shall, however, in the following; pa^e«. 
revert the amingemeiil of those nnmaenients, and begin with 
liiinling, which naturally, in iny opinion, claims the priority uf 
place. 

n— KDCTIXC AMONG IIIK BRITO\S. 

Dio Nicteus, an nneieiit author, speaking of the inhabitants 
of the northern piirls of this island, tells iis, ihev were a fierce 
and barbarous people, who tilled no ground, but lived upon the 
depredations they cominillcil in the southern districts, or upon 
the food they procured by hunting.' Strabo also says, that the 
dogs bred iu Britain were highly esteemed upon the continent, 
on account of their excellent qualities for hunting; and theRo 
qualities, he seems to hint, were natural to them, and not the 
effect of tutorage by their foreign masters.^ The information 
derived from (he above-cited authors, does not amount to a proof 
ihat the practice of hunting was familiar with the Rriton*» coU 
lectively; yet it certainly affords much fair argument in llie 
support of such an opinion ; for it is hardly reasonable to sup- 
pose that the pursuit of game should have been confined to (he 
uncultivated northern freebooters, and totally neglected by tlie 
more civilised inhabitants of the southern parts of the island. 
We are well assured that venison constituted a great portion of 
their food,^ and as they had in their possession such do^-s an 
were naturally prone lo the chase, there can he little doubt that 
they would exercise them for the purpose of procuring their 
favourite diet; besides, they kept large herds of cattle, and 
flocks of sheep, both of which required protection from the 
wolves, and other ferocious animals, that infested the woods 
nnd coverts, and must frequently haye rendered hunting an act 
of absolute necessity. 

If it be granted that tht Britons, generally speaking, were 
expert in hunting, it is slill uncertain what animals were ob- 
noxious to the chase; we know however, at least, that the hare 
was not anciently included; for Ciesar tells us, '^ the Britons 
did not eat the flesh of bares, notwithstanding the island abounded 
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with tliein." Ami this abstinence, he adtls, arose from a prin- 
ciple of religion; vhich principio, no doubt, prevented them 
fntn being norrii'd to dtath: a cruelty reserved for more en- 
tizhleni'd apes. 

WV do not find, that, during the cs(abli<«hment of (he TlomanB 
m [tril.tio, iheri. wfre any restrictive laws promulgated respeeting' 
the killing of game. It appears to have bc>cn an e^tabliahed 
tnaxim, in the early jnrispnidence of that people, to invest the 
right of such things as had no master willi those who were the 
fint possessors. Wild beaHts, birds, and fi>hes, became the 
propertyof itiose who first could takelheni. It is most probable 
that the Brilmis were leti at liberty to exercise their ancient pri- 
vileges; for, had any Keverity been exerted to prevent the d»^ 
rtruetion of game, tiiich hiwg would hardly have been passed 
over without the slightest notice being taken of iheni by the 
ancient historians. 



Ir 



IJl.~HUNr[NG ASIONG THE SAXONS. 

The Germans, and other northern nations, were nnich autre 
igly attached to the eports of the field than the Komann, 
and accordingly they restricted the natural rights which the 
people claimed of hnnling. The ancient privilegesweregmdu. 
silly withdrawn from them, and appropriated by tlie chiefs and 
leaden* to themselves; at last ihey became the sole prerogative 
of the crowi;, and were thence extended to the various ranks 
nnd ilignities of the stnte at the royiil pleasure. 

As enrly as the ninth century, and probably long before that 
period, hunting constituted an essential part of the education of 
a yoMug uoblcnian. Asser assures us, that Alfred the great, 
liefore he was twelve years of age, " was a most expert and active 
hunter, and excelled in all the branches of that most noble art, 

10 which he applied with incessant labour and amazing success."" 
It is certain that, whenever a temporary peace gave leisure for 
relaxation, hunting was one of the most favourite pastimes fol- 
lowed by the nobility and persons of opulence at that period. 

11 is no wonder, therefore, that dogs proper for the sport should 
be belli in the highest estimation. When Athelstan. the grand- 
•on of Alfred, bad obtained a signal victory at BrunaiiburgtJ 
orer Ciinstantine king of Wales, he imposed upon him a yearly 
tribute of gold, sdver, anil cattle; to which was also added a 

ounibet of " hawks, and sharp-scented dogs, fit for 
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hunting of Willi beasts."* His successor, Edgar, reint(le<l the 
pecuniary pRyment un condition of receiving annually llie skins 
of three hundred wolves.' We do not find, indeed, that the 
bawks and the hounds were included in this new stipulation; 
but it does not seem reasonable that Edgar, who, like bis pre- 
deoeNsor, wan extremely fond of the sports of the field, should 
have given up that part of the tribute. 

IV.— nUNTING AMONG THE DANE3. 

The Danes deriving their origin from the sutne souree as the 
Saxons, differed little from them in their manners and habitudes, 
and perhaps not at all in their amusements; the propensity to 
huqitng, however, was equally common to hoth. When Canute 
the Dane had obtained possession of the throne of Englaml, 
he imposed several restrictions upon the pursuit of g-ame, which 
were not only very severe, biit seem to have been altogether 
unprecedented; and these may be deemed a sufficient proof of 
his strong atlnchinent to this favourite pastime, for, in other 
respects, his edicts breathed an appearance of mildness and 
regard for the comforts of the people. 

v.— HUNTING DURING TIIE RESTORATION OP THE SAXONS. 

AftertheexpuIsionoflheDanes, and during the short restoration 
of the Saxon monarchy, the sports of the field still maintained 
their ground, Edward the Confessor, whose disposition seems 
rather to have been suited to the cloister than to the throne, would 
join in no other secular amusements ; but he look the greatest 
delight, says William of Malmsbury, " to follow a pack of 
swift hounds in pursuit of game, and to cheer them with his 
roice."' He was equally pleased with hawking, and every day, 
vtter divine service, he spent his lime in one or other of these 
favourite pastimes.* Harold, who succeeded him, was so fond 
of his hawk and his hounds, that he rarely travelled without 
them. He is so represented upon the famous tapestry of Bayeux 
with his hounds by bis side and a hawk upon his hand, when 
brought before William duke of Normandy.* Travelling thus 
accompanied, was not a singular trait in the character of a nobler 
tnau at this period. 

I Will. Mmlmibiiij. Hilt. R«g. Anglarum, tib. ii. cap. <i. 
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1. SWINI DuKTINC — IX. ClKIUlT. 

Tlie above engraving repn sciils a Raxoti cliieftain, attended 
by bis liUDteman and a couple of linunilR, pursuing llie wild 
swine in a forest, taken from a iitaiiuscriptni ptiiiilijig uf iLe 
uiiiili ceuiury in the CoHoii Lilirary.' 

^^ Tlie above is a reprefieiitalion of the manner of attacking tlie 
I wild boar, from a manuscript writlen iibuut I lie com ine net' men 
I ot ttie fourtet.-iitli ceni ury, in the pusi<esBion of FranciM Douce, Esc 




I, SpliniHO i Bo«« — XIV. CtHTUHY. 




TLe precciliiig engraving is from a mmniBcripI in tlie Royal 
Library,' written about the same time as (tie latter. 
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VI.— HUNTING AMONG THE NORMANS Ol'l'llESSU'ELY EXERCISED. 

During the tyrannical government of William (lie Norman, 
and his twu sonswho succeeded him, the restrictions coucerning' 
(he killing; of gnmc were by no means melioruled. The privi- 
leges of hunting in (he royal forests were confined to the king; 
and his favourites; and, to render these recepliides for the 
beasts nf the chase more rapacious, or to make new onefi, wlioli? 
viljag;es were depopulated, ami places of divine worship over- 
thrown ; not the least regard being paid to the miseries of the 
buHeriiig inhabitants, or the cause of religion. These fleiipotic 
proreediugs nere not confined to royalty, as may be proved from 
good Qufborlly. I need not mention the New Forest, in Ham)i- 
sftire, made by the elder William, or the park at Woodstock in 
Oxfordshire, seven miles in circumference, and walled round 
with stone by Henry his son.' This park, Stoue lelUns, wa» 
lh(; first made in England. Theroyalexaniplewiisfirslfolloweil 
by Menry earl of Warwick, who made a park .it U'edgenokc, 
near Warwick, to preserve bis deer and other animals for hunt- 
ing; after this the practice of park-making became geneinl 
among persons of opulence. 

This Hidiject is delineated, wilh great force ol c douriiig, l>v 
John of Salisbury, a writer of the twelfth century, when the 
MVerity of llie game laws was somewhat abated. "Inourtime," 
bays the author, "bunting and hawking are esteemed ibe rnowt 
hononrable employments, and most excellent virtues, by our 
nobility j and they think it the height of worMly felicity to 
spend the whole of their time in these diversions; accordingly 
they prepare for thorn with more solicitude, expense, and parade, 
than lliey do for war; and pursue (he wild beasts wilh greater 
fury than ihey do the enemies of their country. By constaiilly 
following this way of life, they lose much of their humanity, 
and become as savage, nearly, as the very brutes they hunt." 
lie llieo proceeds in this manner: " Husbandmen, with their 
harmless herds and fiockn, are driven from their well cultivate<l 
fields, their meadows, and their pastures, that wild be:tsl)4 may 
range in them without inlfrruption," He adds, addrcssitig him- 
self to his unfortunate countrymen, "If one of these great and 
merciless huntei^ shall pass by your haliltation, bring forth 
havtily all (he refreshment you have in your house, or that you 
can rendily buy, or borrow from your neighbours; that you may 
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not Ue involved in ruin, or even orciiscd of ireason."*' If ihib 
pknore of Norrann tjranny be correct, it exliibits a melancholy 

ITiew of file suflcriiigs lo nliich the lower claBfes of the people 
►ere ex{HMfd; in §faori, it appears that these hitug;hty Ninuods 
BDwidt-rerl the murder of a man as a crime of less mngnitude 
dian the killing of a single breast appuinled fur tLe chase. 



VII —HUNTING AND HAWKING AlTEll THE CONQUEST. 



King John was particularly attached to the sports of the field; 
nnd hin partiality lor tine horses, hounds, and bawks, is evident, 
fniin his frc«piently receiving such animals, by way of payment, 
insfcad of money, for the renewal of grants, fines, and forfeitures, 
bclong'tng' to the crowu.^ 

In the reign of Edward I, this farourilc amusement was re- 
duced tu a perfei'T Bcience, and regular rules established for its 
practice; these rules were afterwards extended by the master 
of the game belonging to king Henry IV. and drawn up fur 
. the use of his son, Henry prince of Wales. Both these tracts 
^Bre pretierved, and we shall have occasion to speak a little fuller 
^Honceruing them in the course of this chapter. 
^H Edward III. took so much delight in hunting, that even at 
' the ttiue he was engaged in war with France, and resident in 
thai country, he had wilh him in his army sixty couple of slag 
hounds, and as many hare bounds,^ and every day be amuseil 
I himself with bunting or hawking. 

I It iiNu appears (bat many of the great lords in the English 

army bad their hounds and their banks, as well as the king; 

^^«i this may be added, from the same author, that is, Froissart, 

^^vbu was himself a witness tu the fact, that Gaston carl of Foix, 

' n foreign nobleman contemponiry with king Edward, kept iip- 

wHrds uf six hundred dogs in his castle for the purpose of 

liuntiiig. He had four greyhounds called by the romantic names 

uf Trislnim, Hector, Brute, and Roland.* 

'aoies I. preferred the anmsement of hunting to hawking or 

if. It is said of this monarch that he divided his time 

[ bis stHndi«h, his b.ittel, and his hunting; the last hud 

I fair weather, the two former his dull and clomiy.'' One 

' Jobsn. !t>n>biiriniiu da Nogii Curialium. lib. 1. cap. *, 

* BtsBut'i Ancirot Tmurre, p. iS.i. 
** Foil diirn* tt chicDi it kttitt," FrouMn. Ctiron. tdI. i. cup. tlO, 
fniimrt, rol. it. < Wellwood'i Menunit, u %S. 
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time when he wnson shunting party near Bury St. Edmunds, 
he §aw an opulent townsman, ivho had joined the cUase, "very 
brave in his apparel, and so glitteiing and radiant, tliat he 
ecUpHcd all the court." The king was desirous of knowing the 
name of this gay gentleman, and being informed by one of his 
followers, (hat it was Lamme, he facetiously replied, " Lamb, 
call you him ? I know not what kind of lamb he is, but I am 
Bure he hus got a fleece upon his back."' Thus it seems that 
even the puns of royalty are worthy of record. 

It would be an endless, as well as a needless task, to quote 
all the passages that occur in the poetical and prose writings of 
the last three centuries, to prove that this favourite pastime Jwd 
lost nothing of its relish in the modem limes ; on the contrary, 
it seems to have been more generally practised. Sir Thomas 
More, who wrote in the reign of Henry VIII., describing the 
state of nianhood, makes a young gallant to say, 

AtoD-hud T am, tjker^fpre T cae delight 

To hum and hiiAke, ta nourjahe up and T-de 

Tb« grejtiounde to the cour&e, tLe Lawke la tli' flight. 

And to bealryde H good ud tuJty plede.* 

These pursuits are said by latter writers to have been destruc- 
tive to the fortunes of many inconsiderate young heirs, who, 
desirous of emulating the stale of their superiors, have kept 
their horses, hounds, and hawks, and flourished away for a 
short lime, in a style ihat their income was inadet|uate to )tup> 
port. Others again, not having it in their power to proceed so 
far, contented themselves more prudently with joining the parties 
that were hunting, and partook with them ihe pleasure of fol- 
lowing the game. 

Vlll.— LAWS KELATINC TO HUNflNO. 

Laws for punishing such as hunted, or destroyed the game, 
in the royal forests, and other precincts belonging to the crown, 
were, as we have just hinted above, established with unprece- 
dented severity by Canute the Dane, when he ascended the 
throne of England. By these edicts the great thanes, bishops, 
and abbots, were permitted to hunt in the king's chases : but all 
uni^nalilied persons were subjected to very heavy fines, not only 

■ Hurl. MS. No. 6395. uionymoua, antiiW " Men; Pa»agei and Jeu<b" 

• Sr Thomu More'* Poems. See »!«> Warton'i tlUtory of Euglisb Poetn. 4« 

wi ui. p. 101. 
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(or banting, hat eren for disturbing of the game. If a gentle- 
B&a, or an inferior thane, fcilleii a stag in ihc king's forests, 
bew^ degraded from his rank; if a ceorl, or husbandman, 
rammilted the same offence, lie was reduced to slavery ; and if 
a slave killed one, he suffered death. Magistrates were ap- 
pointed, in every county, or shire, to put these laws in exerntion, 
and under them were appointed inferior officers or gamekeepers, 
whose province it was to apprt'liend the offenders. ' Ry another 
Uw eiiacti-d by the same monarch, every proprietor of land liuti 
Ibe privilege to hunt game within his own fields and woods; but 
ni^hl not pursue tliem into the royal forests.^ This prince alsu 
prohibited the exercise of hunting, or hawking, upon the eab- 

lialh day.* 

The aeverity of the g'ame laws was rather increased, than 
aliated, niiderthegovernanceof the four first Norman monarchs. 
Henry II. is said to have relaxed their efticacy; rather, I pri>- 
eoitfc, by not commanding them to be enforced with rigour, than 
by causing ihem to be abrogated ; for they seem to have virtually 
existed in the reign of king John ; and occasioned the clause in 
the Forest Charter, insisting that no man should forfeit his life, 
or \i» limbs, for killing the king's deer; — but, if he was taken 
in the fact of stealing vcnisou belonging to the king, he should 
be subjected to a heavy fine; and, in default of paymonl, be 
imprisoned for one year and one day; and after the expiration 
uf that time, find surety for his good behaviour, or be banished 
the land.' This charier was afterwards confirmed by his sou 
IK'urv III. and the succeeding monarchs. 



IX.— UUNTINO BY THE CLERGY. 

Another clause in the same charter grants to an archbishop, 
bishop, earl, or baron, when travelling through the royal forests, 
at the king's command, the privilege to kill one deer or two iu 
the sight of the forester, if he was at hand; if not, they were 
commanded to cause a horn to be sounded,' that it might not 
appear as if they had intended to steal the game. 

It is evident that this privilege was afterwards construed into 
a pcnnissiuu for the personages named therein to hunt iu the 

■ Conuitui- Cdui. Kef. dc i'ontt, spud Spelm. Glow, rt Wilkiui, l^g. Su. p. 1 16 

■ Ltgn Cnuli. Kpuil Lxmbud, cap. J7, ■ Ibid. cap. I& 

I c«l»da Fotuta, c*p. 11 . ' FkIhI voniuE, ibid, op, ]t. 
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royal cbasee ; but the words of the charter are not to tlint 
amount, aiid ought, f-ays Spelman, to be takcu literally as tht^y 
f4iiii(l in the translation : they could not honever, at any rale, 
adds lie, mean, " tlint ihe ecclesiastics are to hunt the deer them- 
selves, for they suppose them to be no hunters, as the eurls and 
liurons might be; and therefere it is not said, lliut he v/ho claims 
Ihe venison shall blow the horn, but only that be shall chin ii 
ro be sounded,"' 

The propeiisily of the clerg:y to follow ihe secular pastimi^s, 
and especially those of huntin<r and hawking', is frequently 
reprobated by lite |>oels and moralists of the former time<i. 
Chaucer, in his Canterbury Talcs, makcHthe monk much betbr 
skilled in riding and hunting, than in divinity. The same poet, 
aflenvards, in Ihe Ploughman'* Tale, lakes occasion to accuse 
(he monks of pride, because they rode on coursers like knigblx. 
having their hawks and hounds with them. In the same tale he 
severely reproaches the priests for their dissolute manners, saying, 
ihat many of them thought more upon hunting with their dogs, 
and blowing the horn, than of the service they owed to God.* 

The prevalence of these excesses occasioned the restrir- 
tions, contained in an edict established in the thirternth year of 
Richard 11. which prohibits any priest, or other clerk, not poB> 
sessed of a benefice to the yearly amount of ten pounds, from 
keeping a grey hound, or any other dog for the purpose of hmil- 
iPg; neither might they use ferritsj hayes, nets, hare-pipes, 
cords, or othfr engines to take or destroy the deer, bares, or 
rabbits, under the penalty of one year's imprisonment/ The 
dignified clergy were not affected by this statute, but retained 
their ancient privileg s, which appear to have been veryexteuBire. 
Hy the game laws of Canute the Dane they were permitted to 
hunt in the forests belonging to the crown ; and these prerogatives 
were not abrogated by the Normau)-. (lenry II„ displeased a( 
the power and ambition of the ecclesiasticB, endeavoured to 
render these {>ranls of none effect; nut by publicly annulliog 
iheiu, but by putting in force the canon law, which strictly for- 
bade the clergy to spend their lime in hunting and hawkii^: 
itnd for this purpose, having obtained jternuBsiou from Ilitgd 

I !-pilm»n'j> Aniwcr lo the AipoIovJ' f"' AubbiaUop Abboi, 

* Cmtrrliury Tulu by Cliiucer. Nunuiru r|i:i«i(iaiu migtii be lumle bom oucr 
w'Ti'cn ID Kililiiiun (a tlioMi Kbove i but tbry lue tuflicieiK fur my |>u>)iiih;, 

• Stit. 13 HkIi. II. 
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P«rlro)ronis, (be Pope's legate, be raused a law to be made. 
aulkoTHiOfr him to conTeiie the ofTetiders before the Geculai 
iudgcs aud there to puiii».b theui.' The establit-hnient of this 
edict utaa prol^ably more to show bie power, tiian really to re- 
strain them from biiiitiuf;. 

X^HUXTISG AMD HAWKING IN THE MIDDLE AGEB BY BISHOPS, itc. 

Hie bishops and abbolB of the middle a^s hunted with great 
alate. buving a large train of retainers and >>ervants; and S4.'iii« 
of Ibem are recorded for their »kill in thift fashionable pursuit, 
Walter bishop of Itochesler, who lived in the tijirteenth centnr)-, 
was an rxccllrnt hunter, and so food of the sport, that at the 
afie of fourscore be made bunting; his sole employment, to tin; 
total neglert of ibe duties of his office.' In the succeediiig eeii- 
tury an abbot of Lciiester surpassed all the sportsmen of tlie 
liiaein tlieartof barebiintiDg;* and even when these dignitaries 
were travelling' from plaee to place, upon alfairs of bnsiincsp, 
ihey usually bnd both hoiiudn and hawks in their train. Fitv- 
Upphen assures uk, (hat Thomas It Becket, being sent as iimbas- 
aulur from Ilcnry II. to the court of France, assumed the stole 
of a eerular potentate; and look with him dogs and hawks ot 
tnrioHs sorts, such as were usid by kings and princee.* 

The clergy of rank, at all times, had the privilege of hunting 
in Ibvir own parks and inclusures ; iiiid therefore, that (bey might 
not be prevented from following this favourite pastime, they look 
care to have such receptacles for game belonging to their prio- 
rietw At ibe time of the Reformation, the see of Norwich, only, 
was in Ibe possession of no lest than thirteen parks, well stocked 
with dc^r and oilier animals for the chase/ At the end of a book 
of Homilies in M.S., in iho Cotton Library," written about the 
reign uf Henry VI., is a poem containing instructions to prieiitK 
in yencral, aud requiring them, among other things, not to en- 
gagB ill " baickyiige, huutynge, and dawiisynge." 



XI^HUNTINO AND HAWKING BY LADIES. 

The ladies often accompanied the gentlemen in hunting par- 
(i««; upon these occasions it was usual to draw the game into a 

> As. II Han, 1L A. D. Ub7. See Sptlmsu* ADSwtr Lo Uie Apnloifj for Arrli- 
ti*lii>|i Abbat. 

* r. tdrixrua. rpiM. Itj. p. 8i ' Knj|;liton, npud Drcem Sciijil. p. t&S. 

* S>e|>li*DiJ, iil'S. Tboin. ■ VnUSpclniiiii Bt lUiir*. 
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small compass by nieniis of iuclosures, and temporary )«iiinit« 
'lete made tor tliem to be Bpectatuvs of tlie sport; tlioiig'b iu 
uiaiiy instauces they joined iu il, and lihot at tbo animals as ihey 
passed by llieiu, witb arrows. J^greeable lo these manners, which 
custom reconciled to the fuir ^ex, must of the heroines of ro- 
mance are said to be fond of the sports of the field. In bd old 
poem entitled the " Squycr of lowe dt^re,'" the king of Hun- 
gary promises his daughter that iu the morning she shall go 
witb him on a hunting party, arrayed most gorgeously and 
riding in a chariot cov'<^rcd with red velvet, drawn by 

Jemetlca of SpaynB tbit ben » wliite. 
Tt^iped M ibe grDiuJ wiUi itliei biigbl. 

In the field, eays he, the game shall be inclosed with iiet»;, and 
you placed at a stand so conveniently thai the harts and lh« 
hinds shall come close to you — 

Ye ihall be Kt ai luch a tiyil. 

Thai !■«( and hjnde (hall come Lo joor tjit. 

He then comm^^nds the music of the bugle-horn — 

To hpre the buglea iliere jbJow 
With tbeyt buglea in tbat placp, 
And terta Kure racLi^s ai liis retkaae 

He also assures her that she should have — 

A lew of Ii«rbouBdB willi hrr to itrake. 

The barehound, or greyhound, was considered as a very valu- 
able present in former limes,' and especially among the ladie«i, 
with whom it appears to have been a peculiar favourite; and 
therefore in another raeirical romance, probably more ancient 
than the former, called "Sir Eglajnore,"' a princess tells th« 
knight, that if ho was inclined to hunt, she would, as an espe- 
cial mark of her favour, give him an excellent greyhound, so 
swift that no deer could escape from bis pursuit — 



• Gurick'a Collection of OIJ Plaji, K. lol. il. 

< 't'lie fotlowine Fimcti proie king John lo bave bepn cmpdinEly partial to tbia 
kind of dogi. Rot. I'ip. n. Reu. JoLnn. A. D. IMS. Rot. coDsuh. Criiriie debfi 
D maiuBA t^ X palfnJoB tt X laiMai Lepurariorum, 6fc. tbat it. tire buudrtd mukB» 
trtj li07Ka, and leu l^aab«« of grtyhouode- — Ai>. xi, Johafl. I?]0^ Rog. de MnJIrpJI 
Rdd. cnnip. dc I palfnilo idutiurcutieDtertt laiiuii* L-eporarioniBi, oue twill niuiinf 
bntv. aaJ HI ^Hryhamidii. 

* liattii^L'i Collat. K. vol. i. 
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We find them, according to ihis representation, m ihe open 
firWn winding the horn, rousing the pame, and piiTBiiing it, 
withuul any other assistance; this delineation, which is by no 
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means srngular, is taken frunia Dmiiuxcript irtthc Rnjal Library, 
ivrillen RntI inuinina(£'<I early in (lie fuurlceulb rentury ' Wc. 
may also observe, tiial, upon tbtse orrasions. the female NiiR- 
rods (lispcnseil with ihe iiirlbad of ridinfr bpst Muiti'tl to the ino- 
■Icsty of ihc sex, ttiul sat iistridc on the sadilte like the men; 
but this indecorous custom, I trust, was never general, nor of 
lona; continuance, even with the heroines who were most delighted 
wiih ihese masculine exercises, ^n author of ihe seventeenth 
century speaks of another fashion, ai)opIe«] by the fair hiinl- 
lesses of the town of Bury in SufTolk. " Tlie Bury Indies." 
savs h<', " thai used hawking and hunting', wure once in a great 
saine of wearing breeches," which it seems gave rise to many 
Bcvere and ludicrous sarcasms. The only argument in favour of 
this habit, was decency in case of an accident. Rut it wax oh- 
Kerved llial such accidents ought to be prerenltvd, i<i a manner 
more consistent with the delicacy of the sex, (hat is, by rofriimiiig 
from those dangerous recreations.^ 

Queen Eliztibeth was extremely fond of the chase, and the 
nobility who entertained her in her different progresses, made 
large huoling parties, which she usually joined when the weather 
was favourable. She very frequently indulged herself in fol- 
lowing of the hounds. " Her majesty," says a courtier, writing 
lo Sir Robert Sidney, " is well and excellently disposed to 
hunting, for every second day she is on horseback and continues 
the sport long." ^ At this time her majesty had just entered the 
seventy-seventh year of her age, and she was then al her palace 
at Oatlands. Often, when she was not disposed to hunt herself, 
she was entertained with the sight of the pastime, Al Cowdrey, 
in Sussex, the seat of lord Montecule, A. D. i&!)l, one day after 
li inner her grace Raw from a turret, "sixteen bucks all having 
fayre lawe, pulled downe with greyhounds in a laund or 
lawn,"* 

The hunting dresses, aa they appeared at the commencement 
of the liftccnth century, are given ft'om a manuscript of that 
time, in the Uarleian Collection.' 



■ I. B. rii. [In tlie origina) drawing, xsil on Mi. Siruli's |>Ute, the liguirt |<ur. 
(Uing Bod punued lie ia > line i<ii;cUifi : but for the putpoH of iutluilmg oil ilie 
Ci>ur« williin <lii^ prece>ling page, the lady on Uorirhick is jjlkced aboie, imitrul of 
b'hind Ihf feniile atchet.] 

• MS. Jlirl. 6395. Merry I'uesgea and iettis. tn. 3-IS. 

' Hovluid Wliyie to Sir Robert iUilne), ditrd Srpi.'iiilier It. A.l>> 1600. 



* NuJtol*'* ProgiMwt, vul. li. 
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i. H«jtiwo DsEBen. — XV. C»nnr»T. 

-MUVILEGES OF THE CITIZENS OF LONDON TO HUNT 
AND HAWK. 

Tiie cH'ixewH of I.oiiilon were permittcil to limit anil Imwk in 
cvrtain districls. And one of llic clniiReN, in the mynl charter 
^iiitotl III lliem hy Henry I., runs to lliis purport : " The ritizens 
•'f Lundon may linve chnfies, and hnni as well, and as fully, ds 
their ancestors hnve had; that is to Hny, in the Chiltre, in Mi<l- 
dlesex, and Surry." ' Henre we find, ihnt these privileges wvre 
of anrimt sbindini;'. They were also confirmed by the Rucceeding 
rhorlfre. Fitzslephcn, who wrote lowards the close itfthereigTi 
«if Hewrj' II.. says, ihat flic Londoners delight themselves with 
Inwks and hounds, for they have the liberty of hunting in Mid- 
<ilc«ex, Hertfordshire, all Chilton, and in Kent to the waters oi 
firey,' which difltrs soTnewhat from the statement in the charter. 
Tfce«c exercises were not much followed by the citizens of Lon- 
dou at the close of the sixteentli century, not for want of taste 

I Mudind'i Hi>U I.onJnn. booh I, chkji. 6. 
* Siepiiuiidu Dctciipt. Loudon. 
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for the amuseinent, says Slow but for leisure to pursue il.' 
Strype, howeter, so laleasthe reignof George I., reckons among 
the modem amusemenls of ihe Londoners, "Riding on bonebark 
anil hunting with my Lord Mayor's hounds, when the common- 
hunt goes out." 

This common-hunt of the citizens is ridiculed in an old ballad 
called the " London Customs," published in D'Urfey'c Col- 
lection,' I shall select (he three followinjj stanzas only. 

Next ODCi ■ yru inta Euci ■ hanting thej go ; 

To lee 'em paii tloug. O 'lu ■ moM pr«It]r (hew i 

Tbrougb ClirapBidc Knd FeDchiirch-streel. anil K> to Aldgale pump, 

Eicli mu wiih '■ ipan io'i honet Met, KBd fat buk-iword cro« Lit mmp. 

My lord be ttkei a mS m hand ID beit Ihe buslirr oVr ; 

I nv>t confeH ii wu a ivork h« dcVt lind done hefore- 

A creitara bouocetli from ■ biuli, whicli ni*ds iLem all to [lugh ; , ^ 

M; lord, be cried, ■ bare a hare, but k prai'd as Kuei calf. 



And when they Lad done Ibeirflport, tbey came to Lotidou where (hey dvrell. 
Their fareiaU lo loni anil tcratcb'd, Ibeir wives scarce knew tbem vellj 
For 'twaa a very great mFTcy. Bo many 'acapM alive. 
For of twenty aaddU's earned out, they brought again but five. 
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Privileges to hunt in certain districts, were frequenlly grnnled 
lo individuals either from favonr, or as a reward for their ser- 
vices. Richard L gave to Henry de Grey, of Codnor, the manor 
of Turroe, in Essex, with permission to hunt the bare and the 
fox, in any lands belonging to ibe crown, excepting only the 
king's own demesne parks; and this special mark of the royal 
favourwas confirmed by his brother John, when he succeeded lo 
the throne.' 

Olhers obtained grants of land, on condition of their paying 
an annual tribute in horses, hawks, and bounds. And here I 
cannot help noticing a curious tenure, by which Bertram de 
Criol held the manor of Selene, or Scnlon, in Kent, from Ed- 
ward L ; he was lo provide a man, called " veltarius." or hunts- 
man,' to lead three greyhounds when the king went into Gascony, 
so long as a pair of shoes, valued at fourpence, should last him.' 

■ Stow'i Surrey of Loadon, toI. i. p. 157. 

■ '■ Pillii to Purgp Melancholy," 1T19, vol. W. p. 4J, 
' Blount^A Ancient TeniiTCfl. 

' Or " lauiianm," which Bloanl denien [rom the French laoltre, a mongiel 
bound, and auppoxi the name to ugoify an inferior bantiman ; and ihie opinioin I 
bare adopted. 

* E c An. S4 £d>.-ard I. No. 37. Richard Rockealey held tbi auna land by dir 
#tiae leDnre, in tbe eecotid year o( Edward 11. Blount at supra. 
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XIll.— TWO EABLV TREATISES ON HUNTING. 

I liave mentioned two treatises upon bunting', in a roi'mcr part 
(the 6rst !>ection) of (bis cbapter; the enrljpst of ibem was ori- 
{poally written in French, by Williom Twici, or Twety, grand 
hnntnman to king- Edward II.' I have never neen the Frenrb 
tnrt, but ibe mannscript I spoke of is in Englisb, and from its 
appearance nearly coeval witb the original, but tbe name of 
John GytPord is Joined to that of Twcly, and both of them are 
nid to be " maiaters of the game " to king Edward,' and to hare 
compoeetl this treatise upon "the crafte of buntynge." The 
Other, as before observed, was written by tbe master of tbe game 
lA Henry IV. for the use of prince Henry his son, and is little 

re than an enlargement of the former tract.' Tbe Book of 
Albiui«, so called because it was printed there, contains the 
first ireaiise upon the subject of hunting that ever appeared 
fntni the press. It is however evidently compiled from tbe two 
irarts above mentioned, notwithstanding tbe legendary authority 
of Sir Tristram, quoted in the beginning;. The Book of St, ' 
AIb»n« is said to have been written by Juliana Barnes, or Bemers, 
the sister of lord Berners, and prioress of the nunnery of Sop^ 
well, about tbe year 1481, and was printed soon afterwards. 
This book contains two other tracts, the one on hawking, and 
the other on heraldry. It has been reprinted several times, and 
under different titles, witb seme additions and amendments, but 
the geoeral information is the same. 



XIV.— NAMFS OF BEASTS OF SPORT. 

Twici introduces tbe subject witb a kind of poetical proluguK, 
in which he gives us the names of the nnimals to be pursued ; 
.•nd thcHe are divided into three classes, * 

Tbe first class contains four, which, we are informed, may be 
properly called hearts for bunting; namely, the hare, the hart, 
the wolf^ and the wild boar.^ 

Tbe second class contains the names of the beasts of the chase, 

* Fjitiiled ** Art de Venvric le queL Maiitre Guikluae Twici fmour le Roj dviglfl- 
Irm 6»I fli tna temps \t^T nprmodre AutreH ; ur tlie Art of llunung, wLich Mr. Wm- 
T»ici, liuuTiDun t{i ttie kiu^ of tlu^lRnd, made for the iDitmctiou of olben/' See 
Wulan'a Hint. Eug. Foetry. tdI. ii. p. iil, 

■ CoUdn MS. VeipuuD, Ii. (ii. 

• MS.HvU Thii book ie eDtilled '- The Maiuerat Hie Game." 

< The Book oT Sl Albue, 1 &Dcy, bj misi^e, place* tbe wild roe fi)t th wild 
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and ihcy are five ; Ihat is to siy, iLe buck, the doe, ibe fox, 
the martin, and tbe roe.' 

In the tliird class we find three, that are said lo afford " greate 
dysporte'" in the pursuit, and (hey are denominated, the irrey 
or hndger, the wild-cat and the oiler. 

Most of the books upon hunting agree in the number and names 
of the first class; but respecting the second and third they are 
not so clear. The beasts of the chase in some are more multi- 
farious, and divided into two classes: the first called lx-a«ts of 
sweet flight, are tlie buck, the doe, the bear, the rein deer, the 
elk, and the spytard, which, as (he author himself iufornui u«, 15 
a hart one hundred years old. In the second class, are placed 
Ibe fulimart, the fitchat, or filch, the cat, the grey, the fox. the 
wcsel, the martin, the squirrel, the white rat, the otter, the 
stoat, and the po!e-«Jt; and tliese ^resaid to be beoBts of stink* 
ing flight.' 

XV^WOLVES. 

The reader may possibly be surprised, when he oasts his eye 
over the foregoing list of animals for hunting, at seeing lh»* 
names of several that do not exist at this time in England, 
and especially of the wolf, because he will readily recollect tUv 
story BO commonly lold of their di'Stniction during (be reigii «l 
Edgar. It is generally admitted that Edgar gave up tbe fine of 
gfoJd and stiver imposed by his uncle AtheUlan, upon Constan- 
tine the king of Wales, and claimed in its stead the annual pro- 
ducliou of three hundred wolves' skins; because, say the his- 
torians, the extensive woodlands and coverts abounding at lhat 
time in Britain, afforded shelter for the wolves, which were 
exceedingly numerous, and especially in the districts bordering 
upon Wales. By this prudent expedient, add they, in less than 
four years the whole island was cleared from those ferocious 
animals, without putting his subjects to the least expense; but, 
if this record bo taken in its full latitude, and the sufipositfou 
eslablisbed, that the wolves were totally exterminated in Britain 
during the reign of Edgar, more will certainly be admitted 

■ T)ie Book d( Si. Albu* *ddi, thu ■]] other kinds of beuU labiPct (a hnnunf; un 
lobecilLFd " Rukall." dtnicd, 1 auppow, Gnni the Suonword ptpol. which n^ifir* 
t Inn bea«r, or od« of do worth. 

* The word is the originsl MS. » wtiKfu (uip ud hssit. whith 1 eoBceiie (o br 
Prvnfb. and then Che interpr -[Ation I havt gifpu arfli(,-1il wiJI be {iroper. The meaniug 
«, thu du) Ikttar ^tm.ft a cceot behind tliem vheu they UE chued. 
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Uhu m eonsisteiit witli ibe Irulli, as ccrtuiu documents cleuly 
prove. 

Tlie words of Williani of Malmsbiiry relative to wolves in 
Edgar's time are lo this purport. "He. Edgar, imposed atribute 
upon ibc king of Males exacting yearly three hundred wolves. 
This tribute continued to be paid for three years, but ceased 
upon 'be fourth, because nullum se nlturivt posse iitvenire pro- 
JtMMMj it was said that be could not find any more;"' that 
is. in U'ales, for it can hardly be supposed that hewas permitted 
to bunt (hem "lit nf las own douiiuions. 

As resp^clB the existence of wolves in England allerwards, 
and till a much later pcrlbd ; it appears, that in the tenth year 
of William I. liobcrt de Uiiifranville, knight, held the lordship, 
ht: of Riibllcsdale, in the county of Northumberland, by service 
ofdefcnding that part of the country from cncDiies and "wolves."' 
Also in the forty-third year of Edward III. Thomas Engaine 
held landE in Pitrhley, in the county of NoPthnmptoi], by ser- 
tice of finding ai his own cost certain dogs lor the destruction 
of wolves, foxes, ike. in the eountieo of Northampton, Rutland, 
Oiford. Ewcx, and Buckingham.' As late as the eleventh year of 
Henry VI. Sir Robert Plumpton held one bovate of land, in the 
county of Nottingham, called Wolf hunt land, by service of 
winding; a horn, and chasing or frighting the wolves in the 
tonal of Shirewood.* 

XVI— DOGS OF THE CHASE. 

In the manuscripts before mentioned we find the following 
names for the dogs employed in the pporls of the field ; that is 
to «ajr, racbcK. or hounds; running bounds, or harriers, to chase 
dares; and greyhounds, which were favourite dog^ with the 
(.portHmcn; alauntes, or bull-dogs, these were chiefly used for 
hunting the boar; the mastiff" is also said to be "a good hounde'* 
for hunting the wild boar; the spaniel was of use in hawking; 
" bvs crafte," says the author, ■' is for the perdrich or patridge, 
and the quaile ; and, when taught to couch, he is very service- 
able to Uie fowlers, who take those birds with nets." There 
Btuit, I presume, have been a vast number of other kinds of 
dogs known in England at this perio<l ; these, however, are all 
dial the early wrilcni, upon the subject of bunting, have thought 



■ Hill. K>g. Angl. lib.ii.cip.B. 

• fttead). 13. • Ibid. 



• TtBtB Nstelli. 
See niin' in BlauLi'a Andiait Ttnurc*. 
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proper to emimemlp. In llic sixtecnlh century the list is en- 
larged; besides those alri.mly named, we find Im^tnrdH and mon- 
grels, lemorR, kenets, terroum, butclier's hounds, dunghill dugs, 
trindel-tail'd dogs, " pryckereard " curs, and ladies tiiaall pup- 
pies,' 

There formerly existed a very rruel law, which subjected 
all the dogs that were found in the royal chases and forests, 
excepting such as belonged to privileged persons, to be maimed 
hy having the left claw cut from ilieir feet, unless they were 
redeemed by a fine ; this law probably originated with the Nor- 
mans, and certainly was in force rn ihc reign of Henry I.' 



XVIt.— DIFFERENT MODES OF HUNTING. 

Several methods of hunting were practised by the sporlsineii 
of this kingdom, as well on horseback as on fcol. SometiBies 
this exercise took place in the open country ; sometimes in wootls 
and thickets; and sometimes in parks, chases, and forests, where 
the game was usually enclosed with a liaje or fence-work of 
netting, supported by posts driven into the ground for that pur- 
pose, Tlic manner of bunting at large needs no ilescription ; 
but, as the methixl of killing game within the enclosures is now 
totidly laid aside, it may not be amiss to give the reader some 
idea how it was performed, and p;irticularly when the king with 
ihe nobility were present at the sport. All the preparations and 
ceremonies necessary upou the occasion are set down at large in 
the manuscript made for the iise of prince Henry, mentioned 
before;* the substance of which is as follows. 

When the king should think propertohunt the hart in the parks 
or forests, either with bows or greyhounds, the master of the game, 
and the park-keeper, or the forester, being made acquainted 
with his pleasure, was to see that every thing be provided ne- 
cessary for the purpose. It was the duty of the sheriff of the 
county, wherein the hunting was to be performed, to furuish 6t 
stabling for the king's horrie», and carts to take away the dead 
game. The hunters and officers under the forester, with theii 
assistants, were commanded to erect a sufficient number of tempo- 
rary buildings* for the reception of the royal family and their train ; 

■ " Buoke of bnuking ud huniing," without diu, K|>nii(ed with iha title of 
' A Jewell for Gentri*." l*nd. 1614. 
' See Blounl's Anlirnt Trnuiei. niuSuHon. fue. ' Pago 17, wc. liii. 

• Tkcj are culled '■ irisu" or "irerlei"in Ihc MS. aad Ulgbt jiowiblvbe tsmporary 
(1*1 ;•. 
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tad, if I understand my author denrly, tliese buildings were di- 
rected to he covered with green houg'Iis,' (o answer the double 
purpose of ehadiiig the company and the hounds from the heat 
of llie Bun, and to protect them from any i neon veniei icy in case 
of foul weather. Early in the morning', upon the day appointed 
for the sport, the master of the "Time, with the officei^ deputed 
by hiiu, was to see that the greyhounds were properly placed, 
and lb« person nominated (o blow the horn, whose odice was to 
watch what kind of g^me was turned out, and, by the manner 
of winding his born, signify the same to the company, (hat they 
migbl be prepared tor its reception upon its quitting the cover. 
Proper persons were (hen lo be appointed, at different parts of 
ibc mclosure, to keep the populace at due distance. The yei>- 
Tiien of the king's bow, and the grooms of his tutored grey- 
bounds' had in charge to secure the king's standing, and pre- 
rviit iiiiy noise being made tu disturb the game before the arrival 
of his majesty. When the royal family and the nobility were 
CDoductcd to the places appointed for their reception, (he master 
of ibe game, or his lieutenant, sounded three long mootes, or 
blasts with the horn, for the uncoupling of the hart hounds. 
Hm game was then driven from the cover, and turned by the 
buntsiiien and the hounds so as to pass by the stands belonging 
lo llie king and qneen, and such of the nobility as were pcr- 
miiic*! to have a share in the pastime; who might cither shoot 
at ibeni with their bows, or pursue them with the greyhounds, 
•I their pleasure. We are then informed that the game which 
the king, the queen, or the prince or princesses, slew with their 
wrn bows, or particularly commanded to be let run, was not 
liable (o any claim by the huntsmen or their attendants; but 
of till the rest that was killed they had certain parts assigned 
10 them by the master of Ihe game, according to the ancient 
cnelom, 

Tliis arrangement was for a royal hunting, but similar pre- 
parations were made upon like occasions for the sport of the 
great barons and dignified clergy. Their tenants sometimes 
beld lands of them by the service of finding men lo enclose the 
grounds, and drive the deer to the stands whenever it |)leased 
llk-ir lurds to hunt them.* 



• Tbe pMMgF nua ihu* in tbe HS. " i)i« fevuenn ougbt lo mihc l«yn loggea •>( 
fmw boggb™ *i ibejc tTMtti," tu. 

* CliiiiiKil i^yLouQilEt, MS. • See Blount'* Ancient Tsnurei. 
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XVni^HnNTING TEEMS— SEASONS FOR HUNTING. 

There wasa peculiarkind of language iarented by the sports- 
men of the middle ages, which it was necessary for ecery lover 
of the chase to be acquainted with. 

When beasts went together in companies, there was said to 
he a pride of lions; a lepe of leopards; an herd of harts, ot 
bucks, and of all sorts of deer; a iievy of nWs ; a sloth ol 
bears; a singular of boars ; a sowiider of wild swine; a dry ft 
of tame swine; a route of wolves; a harras of horses ; a rag 
of colts ; a stud of mares ; a pace of asses ; a baron of mules ; 
a team of oxen ; a drove of kine ; a Hock of sheep ; a tribe of I 
goats; a sculk ul' foxes; a cete of badgers; a richess of mar- j 
tins; a fesynes of tirrets; a huske or a down of hares ; a fie.d I 
of rahbilB ; a clowder of catii, and a Jcendel of youug cats ; a ^ 
shrewdness of apes; and a labour of moles. 

Aud also, of Huimals when they retired to rest; a hurt was . 
said to be harboretj, a buck lodged, a roebuck bedded, a hare I 
formed, a rabbit set, &c. ' 

Two greyhounds were callfd a brace, three a leash, but two 
spaniels or harriers were called a couple. We have also n mute 
of hounds for a number, a kenel of raches, a litter of whelps, 
and a cowardice of curs. 

It is well worthy notice, that this sort of phraseology was not 
confined to birds and beasts, and other parts of the brute ere. 
atton, but it was extended to the various ranks and prolessious 
of men, as the specimen, which I cannot help adding, will suf- 
ficiently demonstrate; the application of some of them, will, 1 
trust, be thought apt enough ; — 

A state of princes ; a skulk of friars ; a skulk of thieves ; an 
observance of hermits; a lying of pardoners ; a subtiltie of Ser- 
jeants; an untruth of sompners ; a multiplying of husbands; an 
incredibility of cuckolds; a safeguard of porters j a sl:i)k of tiv 
Testers; a blast uf hunters; a draught of hullers; a temperance of 
cooks; a melody of harpers; a poverty of pipers; a druiikenship 
of coblers; a disguising of taylors; a wandering of tinkers; a 
malepertness of pedlars; a fighting of beggars; a rayfnl, (that 
K, a netful,) of knaves; a blush of boys; a bevy of ladies; a 
nonpatience of wives; a gagle of women ; a gagle of geese; a 
■iupcrfluitv of muis; and a herd of harlots. Similar terms wen- 
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applied to inanimate things, aa a caate of bread, ■ cloatBT of 
gtapea, a doiter of auta, &c. 

I shall now cooclude this long, and, I fear, tedious chapter 
with " the seasons for alle sortes of venery;" and the ancient 
books upon banting, seem to be agreed npoo this point. 

The " time of grace" b^'ns at Midsummer, and lasteth to 
Holyrood-day. The fox may be hunted from the Nativity to 
die Annunciation of our Lady ; ' the roebuck from £aster to 
MifJHuJipM J the roe from Michaelmas to Candlemas; the bare 
from Hicfaaehnas to Midsummer; il:e wolf as the fox ; and the 
hoar from the Nativity to the Purification of our lAdy 
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L— HAWKING BY THE NOBILITY. 

Hawking, or the art of training and flying uf hawks, for (hn 
purpose of catching other birds, is very frequently railed fal- 
conry or fauconry ; and the person who bad the care of the 
hawks is denominated the falconer, but never 1 believe the 
hawker. The sport is generally placed at the head of those 
arausemeuts that can only be practised in the country, and pro- 
bably it obtained this precedency from its being a pastime Si> 
generally followed by the nobility, not in this country only, but 
also upon the continent. Persons of high rank rarely appeared 
without their dogs and their hawks; the latter they carried with 
them when they journeyed from one country to another,' and 
sometimes even when they went to battle, and would not part 
with them to procure their own liberty when taken prisonere. 
Sometimes they formed part of ibe train of an ecclesiastic' The*e 
birds were considered as ensigns of nobility ; and no action could 
be reckoned muredisbonourabletoamanof rank than to give up 
his hawk.' The ancient English illuminators have uniformly 
dislinjruiKhed the portrait of king Stephen by giving him a 
hawk upon his band, to signify, 1 presume, by that symbol, 
that he was nobly, though not royally born.* 

SebaHtian Brant, a native of Germany, the aulhor of a work 
entitled Stultifera Navis, the Ship of fools, published towanJb 

' Sep p. 4. HC V. • See p. II. tec. E. 

* Meoioiia An loacrip. lom. u. p. 50. 

' See ilu Regal ud lUccletiutic^ Antiqulljea of Eogland. 
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iIm* cunrliuion of the fifteenth century, accuses hia countryiuvii 
of bring^iiig lh«ir hawks and bounds into tiie churches, and in- 
temipting the divine service; which indecency he severely re- 
probates and with the greatest jnetice. The pass»g« is thus 
translfttrd by Alexander Barclay:' 

Idio the cliarch iLen comes another eoltc. 
Wilbouceu deiotian, jeiiiug up and dawn. 
Oi lo >>• seene, sad abone bis guded cote. 
Anoilier ou hit Gste t. spailiiwk.e or f»wcone. 
Or elw ■ cokow ; wasting nu liis Blion« : 
b«faCE Ilia luher lie lo and (ro dotli waodt-i. 
Witb even u grrai devqiion u doili ■ gandrr. 
In comes uolber, bU bouQdei it tiis ti^Ie, 
Witb lyDH and leaiwt. nnd otlter like b&ggnge ; 
Hi* dogges barke, bo that witliautcn Tay le, 
'llu* whole church lb trouhled by their outiagfli 



II.— ORIGIN OF HAWKING. 

I oannot trace the orig;irt of hawking to an earlier period than 
ibr middle of llie fourth century. Julius Firmicus, who livea 
about llial time, is the fir>>t Latin author thiit speaks of falconers, 
and tlic art of teftching one species of birds lo fly after and 
ratoh others.' Pliny is thought to have attributed a sport of this 
kind lulhc inhabitants of a certain district in Thrace, but his 
words arc too obscure for much dependance to be placed upon 
ibeni.' An English writer, upon what authority I know not, 
nys, that hawking was first invented and practised by Frederic 
Borbarossa, when he besieged Rome.'' It appears, however, to 
be very certain that this amusement was discovered abroad, where 
it became fashionable, some time before it was known in this 
rouutrj : the period of iiw introiluclion cannot be clearly dcter- 
iniiieil; but, about the uiiilille of the eighth century, Winifred, 
or Boniface, archbishop of Moiis, who was himself a native of 
England, presented to Elhelberl, king of Kent, one hawk and 
two falcons; and a king of the Aitrciims requested the same 
Winifred lu send lo him two falcons thai had been trained to kill 
cranes.* In the succeeding century, the sport was very highly 
Ortmnrd by the Anglo->>axon nobility; and the training and 
flying of hawks became one of the essentials iu the education of 

• AbiI piiDlai by Pyiiann A. D. 1508. ■ Lib. t. cap. a 

> nioy N>(. tliM. lih. 1. cap. 8. * t^Bchim's Compleie Uentlnmaa. |i. 133 

EptBt. WiDi&cd. Scs Waitmi'* HUt. Ea|. Piwt. tsI. iL p. Ml. 
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a youiiof tntm of rank. Alfred the great is roininen<Jed for hia 
eBrly proficiency in tbJB, as well as in other fashionable amusE^ 
nienti) ; ' he is even said to bare written a treatise upon the sub- 
ject of hawking;, but there is no such work at present in exist- 
ence, that can with any degree of certainly be attributed to hiio. 
The pastime of hawking must, no doubt, ut this period, hare 
been very generally followed, to call for the prohibition inserted 
iu a charter granted to the Abbey of Abinglon, by Keuulpb. 
king of the Mercians; which restrains all persons from carrying 
of hawks, and thereby trespassing upon the lands belonging to 
the monks who resided therein.' litis amusement coutimied to 
bo a fashionable one to the end of the Saxou tera. Byrblric, 
a Saxon noblemau, who died towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, among other valuable articles, led by wdl, to earl iEU'ric, 
two hawks, and all his beabop hunbap. which Lanibarde renders 
hedge-bounds; spaniels, 1 suppose, for the purpose of fluKhiiig 
the game.* We have already seen that Edward the confessor 
was highly pleased with the sports of the field, and pursued 
them constantly cvcrj day, allotting the whole of his leisure 
time to bunting or hawking,^ 

111— ROMANTIC STORV RELAnVE TO HAWKIKG. 

The monkish writers, after the conquest, not readily accoimU 
ing for the first coming of the Danes, or for the cruelties ibal 
they coinmiiled in this country, have assigned several causes; 
and, among others, the following story is related, which, if it 
might be depended upon, would prove that the pastime of hawk- 
ing was practised by the nobility of Denmark at a very early 
period ; such a supposition has at least probability on its side, 
even if it should not be thought to derive much strength from 
the authority of tliis narratiye, 

A Danish chieftain, of high rank, some say of royal blooil, 
named Lothbroc, amusing himself with his hawk near sea, upon 
the western coasts of Deumark, the bird, in pursuit of her 
game, fell into the wafer; Lothbroc, anxious ibr her safety, gut 
into a little boat that was near at hand, and rowed from the shoru 
to take Iier up, but before he could return to the laud, a sudden 
fifunn arose, and he was driven out to sea. After suffering 

■ See p. 3. KC. iii. 

• TliU diirter waj gnatei A. D. B«l. DugiUle't Mmmticon, »ol. i. p. iOO. 

• Sea tiM *bale of tbs curiooi willin Liiubanle'i PeiambuUiioa of Kent d. MO 

• &« p. 4, nc *. ' 
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^Tcat bardsfaip, during' a voyage of infinite peril, he reached 
tbe roast of Norfolk, and landed at a port called Rodhnni: ha 
WRS immediately soizei) by the inhabitants, and Kcnt to the court 
of Edmund, king of the ErkI Ang'les; when that monarch was 
Dincle arquaiotcd with the occasion of his coming, he received 
him verj- favourably, and soon became particularly attached to 
tiim, on account of his great skill in the trainiug and flying of 
hawks. The partiality which Edmund manifested for this un- 
fortunate stranger, excited the jealousy of Beoric, the king's 
folconer, who look an opportunity of murdering tbe Dane, 
whilst he was exercising of his birds in the midst of a wood, 
and secreted the body: which was soon afterwards discovered 
by tbe vigilance of a favourite spaniel. Beoric was apprehended, 
and, it seems, convicted of the murder; for he was condemned 
(o be put into an open boat (some say the very boat in which 
llie Danish chieftain came to England) without oars, mast, or 
nuldcr, and in that condition abandoned to the mercy of the 
ocean. It so chanced, that the boat was ti ttfted to the very 
point of laud that I^)thbroc came from ; and Beoric, escaped 
from the danger of the waves, wan apprehended by the Danei'', 
and taken before livo of the chieftains of the country, named 
Hinguar and Hubba; who were both of them the sons of 
Lolhbroc, The crafty falconer soon learned this circumstance, 
and, in order to acquire their favour, made them acquainted 
with the murder of their father, which he affirmed was executed 
al the command of king Edmund, and that he himself had 
sufft'red the hardship at sea, from which he had beeu delivered 
by renrhing the shore, because he had the courage to oppose 
(he king's order, and endeavoured to save the life of the Danish 
nobleman. Incited by this abominable falsehood to revenge 
the murder of their father, by force of arins, they invaded the 
kingdom of ttie East Angles, pillaged the country, and having 
taken (be king prisoner, caused him to be lied to a atake, and 
shot to death with arrows. 

Thi»> narration bears upon the face of it the genuine marks 
of a legendary tale. Lidgate, a monk of Saint Edmund's Bury, 
has given it a place, with the addition of several miraculous cir- 
cumstances, in his poetical life of king Edmund, who was the 
tutelar saint of the abbey to which he belonged, < On the other 

' Liilgaie ptiWDted lliia poem [□ king Heary VI. wlieu iliai niDiiim'k }iM hU coHil 
al Biif J. Tlie preBectstion MS. ip je> einiit in Uie Iluliinn libiaiy. No. W8 
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Sand, every one who is acquainted with the history of the An- 
^lo-SaxoDS must know, thai the Danish pirates had infested the 
coasts of England, and co torn it ted many drradfiil depredations, 
long before the time assigned for the above event; and the suc- 
cess of the first parties encouraged ollicis to make the like at- 
tempts, 

IV,— GRAND FALCONER OF FRANCE. 

Hawking is often mentioned, says a modem anther, in the 
capitularies of the eighth and ninth centuries. The grand fan- 
cunnier of France wan an officer of great eminence; his annua) 
salary was four, thousand florins; he was attended by iifly 
gentlemen, and fifty assistant falconers ; he was allowed to keep 
three hundred hawks, he licensed every vender of hawks in 
France, and received a tax upon every bird sold in that king- 
dom, and even within the verge of the court; and the kin^ 
never rode out upon any occaHiuii of consequence without this 
officer attending upon him,' 

In Doomsday-book, a hawk's airj ' is returned among the most 
valuable articles of property ; which proves the high estimation 
these birds were held in at the commencement of the Norman 
government ; and probijtly some establinhnient, like that above 
mentioned, was made for the royal falconer in Eiiglaird. 

v.— FONDNESS OF EDWARD III. ic FOR HAWKING. 

Edward 111^ according to Froissart, bad with him in bis army 
when he invaded France, thirty falconers on horseback, who bad 
charge of his hawks ; ^ and every day he either hunted, or went 
to the river* for the purpose of hawking, as his fancy inclined 
him. From the frequent mention that is made of hawking by 
the water-side, not only by the historians, but also by the 
romance writers of the middle ages, I suppose that the pursuit 
of water-fowls atforded the most diversion. The author hist 
quoted, speaking of the earl of Flanders, says, ho was always 
at the river,' where his falconer cast off one falcuu after tlu^ 
heron, and the earl another. In the poetical romance of the 
" Squire of low Degree," the king of Hungary promises his 
danghti?r, that, at her return from hunting, she should hawk by 
the river-«ide, with gos hawk, gentle falcon, and other weli- 

■ Wirlon'i Hill, of Eogliili Pwlry, toI. il. y. HI, ■ Ain Acvipioi*. 

* Tnntc rauounnirnicbeial. cbsr^i d'oiiwvii. Proumt'E CLmn. vol. i. op. 310. 
< Ou en riviere. Ihid, » I ou» joura en hTiew. Ibid. cap. I4t). 
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liitoTVfl birds;' so also Chaurer, in the rbi'me of sir Tbopas, 
ttiys that b(! could hunt the wild deer. 

And rjdfl on linuk}itg« byihv t^tct, 
With frey gna liARkd in baiiclr.^ 

An aiiPtijmoiis writer, of ihe seventeenth century, records th-- 
fullowing atiecdote; "Sir Thomas Jcrmin. 9;oing out with hiB 
eerraiits, (ind briioke hawtes one evenini^, al Bury,' they wero 
ao KtKiner abruad, Iml fowie were found, and he called out lo 
one of his falconers, Off with your jerkin : (he fellow being into 
tbe wind'* did not heare him; at which he stormed, and still 
cried out. Off" with your jerkin, you knave, off with your jerkin : 
IMW it fell out that there was, at that instant, a plaine townsman 
nTBury, iii a freeze jerkin, stood betwixt him and his falconer, 
wIk» Beeiug sir Thomas in such a rage, and thinking he had 
spoken to hiin, unbuttoned himself amaine, threw off his jerkin, 
and besought his worsliippe not to be offended, for be would off 
with bis doublet too, to give him content."' 




Tbiseiigraving represents a Saxon nobleman and his falconer, 
with ihcir hawks, upon the bank of a river, waiting for the 
ruling of tlie game. The delineation is from a Saxon manuscript 
written at tbe clone of the ninth century, or at the commence- 
mrnt of the tenth ; in the Cotton Library." Another drawing 
upon the same subject, with a little variation, occurs in a Saxon 
manuscript, somewhat more modern.^ The two following en- 
gravings are from drawings in a manuscript written early in 
llie fourteenth ocntury, preserved in the Royal Library.* We 
>ee a parly of both sexes hawking by the water side; the fal- 

' Cimck'a Coiled, of old Pliyn. K. rol. ^ • Canurtiury TbIm. 

> Bvij Si. EdoiDiid's. in SuSblk. 

* TbjU i*, Co tlie wiodwird ; t ukp tlip nuibDr'i own wordfi. 

> MS. Hirl 6395. Merry Putapea uid Jeum, in. tSS. ' Tiboiiu, C. vL 
' Jul™. A. n. • Mirtfd t B. tU * 
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coiier is frighleninjv the fuwls to make iheii rise, and tbe hawlt 
u ill the uct of si-izing; upon one of thi'iu.' 
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V1.~F0NDKESS OT LADIES AND THE CLERGY FOB HAWKING. 

W« may also here notice, that llic Indies not only accompanied 
llie gpiUlemeii in pursuit uf litis diversion, but often practised 
h by themselves ; aiid, if we may believe a contemporary writer,' 
in tbe thirteenth ct-titMry, they even excelled the men in know* 
ledge and exercise of the art of falconry, which reason, he very 
nngaltantly produces, in proof that the paMime was frivoloos 
auil (-ffeminate. Hawking was forbidden to the clergy by the 
canons of the church; but the prohibition was by no means 
sufficient to restrain them from the pursuit of this favonrite and 
fsBhionable amusement. On which account, as well as for 
llDHlitig, they were severely lashed by tbe poets and moralists; 
and, indeed, the one was rarely spoken of without the other 
being included ; for those who delighted in hawhing were gene- 
rally proiicienis in hunting also.° 

Vn^DECLlNE OF HAWKING. 

Tlie practice of hawking declined, from the moment the mus- 
ket was brought to perfection, which pointing out a methml mure 
rrmlv nnd more certain of procuring game, and, at the same 
lime, alliirding an etjual degree of air nnd exercise, the immense 
expense of training, and maintaining of bawks became alti^ther 
onneceesnry; it was therefore no wonder thai (lie assistance of 
iIk; gun superseded that of tlie bird ; or thai the art of hawking, 
wbrn rendered naeJesK, should be laid aside, lis fell was very 
rapid. Heniancr, who wrote bis Itinerary A. D. 1598, assures 
lu that h.iwking was the general sport of the English nobility ; 
■t iho same time, most of the best Ireuttses upon this subject 
were MTitlcn. At the commencement of the scvenlccntli cen- 
tur}-, it seems to have been in the zenith of its glory. At the 
close of the same century, the sport was rarely practised, and a 
few yean afterwards hardly known. 



■\mi.— METHOD OF HAWKING. 



Hfiwking was performed on horseback, or on foot, as occnsiou 
required. On horseback, when in the fields, and open countrj-; 
and on foot, when in the woods and coverts. In following the 
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hawk on loot, it was usual for the sponsman to have a slout 
pole with him, to assist him in leaping over fitlle rivulels and 
(litchea, which might otherwise prevent him tii his progress ; and 
this we learn from an historical fact related by Hall ; who tnfortne 
UR, that Henry VIH. pursuing his hawk on foot, at Hitclien in 
Hertfordshire, attempted, with the assistance of bis pole, to jump 
over a ditch that was half full of muddy water, the pole broke, 
and the king fell with his head into the mud, where he would 
have been stifled bad not a footman, named John Moody, who 
was near at hand, and seeing the accident, leaped into (he ditch, 
and released his majesty from his perilous situation; "and so,'" 
says the honest historian, " God of hys goodnesse preserved 
bim." 

IX— CAPABISOH OF A HAWK. 

When the hawk was not flying at her game, she was usually 
[lood-wiuked, with a cap or bond provided for that purpose, and 
fitted to her head; and this hood was worn abroad, as well as 
at home. All hawks taken upon " the fist," the term used for 
carrying them upon the hand, had straps of leather called 
jesses, put about their legs. The jesses were made »iuflicienlly 
long for the knots to appear between the middle and the little 
fingera of the band thai held tbem, so that the luues, or small 
thongs of leather, might be fastened to them with two tyrrits, 
or rings; and the lunes were loosely wound round the little 
finger. It appears that sometimes the jesses were of silk. 
Lastly, their legs were adorned with bells, fastened with rings 
of leather, each leg having one ; and the leathers, to which the 
bells were attached, were denominated bewits; and to the bewits 
was added the creance, or long thread, by which the bird in 
tutoring, was drawn back, after she had heen perniiited to fly; 
and this was called the reclaiming of the hawk. The bewits, 
we are informed, were usefiil to keep the hawk from " winding 
when she bated," that is, when she fluttered her wings to fly 
after her game. 

Respecting the bells it is particularly recommended that thej- 
should not be loo heavy, to impede the flight of the bird ; and 
thai they should be of etjual weight, sonorous, shrill, and musi- 
cal ; not both of one sound, but the one a semitone below the 
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ixhrr; ' l\wy ought not to be broken, pepecially hi (he suuodin^ 
(nrt, bcrau.se, in that case, the fioitnd eniitled wouM be dull 
luid impleading. There is, sajs tlie Book of Saint Albans, great 
rhuice ofspairow'-Iiawk I>ells, nod tbey are chenp enough; but 
for gos-baw k bells, those made at Milan are called the best; 
and, indeed, they are excellent ; for tbev are commonly sonnded 
with silver, oiid charged for accordingly. Rut we have good 
liells brought from Dordreglil (Dort), which are well paired, 
and produce a very shrill, but pleasant sound, 

I am told, that silver behig mixed with the metal when the 
bells are ca'^t. adds much to the Kweeiiiess of the tone; and 
hence probably the allusion of Shiikespear, when he sayu, 

Haw ntvei tweei mjud lovrri' lou^ueB oj njgbt. 

I cannot help ndding in this place a passage from an uld play, 
writltn by Tbonins Hey wood ; wherein one of the characters, 
■pvakiitg of a hawk flying, says 

[[•T b«li, Sit Fiancif. Iiad dd< U)l)> nns niigbl, 
Knr wit* at^tf iemiiudi^ abate tbe other. 
AJei ibinkDi t-beac AIiIIblb beUdo souod roi> full. 
And Pptd^e t}ie DW>ui]tmg of your bawkpi' 

So luiicli for the birds themselves ; but the pei-son who carried 
tbe hawkwas also to be provided with gloves for lljat purfiose, 
lo prevent iheir talons from hurting his hand. lu the inventories 
of apparel belonging to king Henry VHI. such articles fre- 
(|iientiy occur; at Hampton Con rt, in ihe jewel bouse, were seven 
bawkex* gloves embroidered.* 



X— EARLY TREATISES ON HAWKING— SUPERSTITIOUS CURF 

OF HAWKS. 

We bare a poetical Iragraent, written in old Norman French, 
■» early as the thirteenth century, containing some general obser- 
ruijons respecting the management of hawks, which the author 
informs us he found in a hook made for, or by, the good king 
Edward.' Wanley, in his catalogue of the JIarleian manuscripts, 
»<uspects there is some mistake in the name; and that this frag- 
ment is really part of a treatise upon hawking, which he tells us 
was written by king Alfred; but I rather think the author is 

' Time obirmiiona are tatieti rrr>m " 'llie Doke of Saini Albant ; " a nubeeriKUl 
tiifioB •■(•. " 11 Irait i noie under." 

■ "A tVoman kiUrd witk Kiudnras," llird etlllion. IG1'. Cinick'i Coll. E.TiJ.iv. 
• HS. Ilirl, 1419. 

' Kc ™ cicni tnnc, ti cum io lii. el bfere al bon Rei Edwnrd." MS. Hwl. 9711, 
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oom.'1't in tbis particular; for ontitlicT manuscript' in Englisb, 
nnd about a ceiifury more modern, frcaling upon the fiaine kuIi- 
jecl, lias the following indication at thp close, "Here enclithtbe 
bookc of baulcy.ig, after Prince Edwarde, kjnge of Englande." 
It appears to ine, tbat the original treatise referred to by both 
ibe above antbors, ^bould be attributed lo Edward the confessor; 
not perhaps written by him, but at his command ; wbtch suppo- 
sition ifi partly justified by the extreme partiality he bad for this 
d (vers ion,' 

In Ibe lasl-men tinned manuscript we find not only the genera) 
rulesrelativetohawlcingibnt an account of the diseases incident to 
(hebirds themselves, and the medicines proper to be admiDistercd 
to them upon sucb occiisions. I shall only mention the following 
xiiperstilious ceremonies: after a hawk has been ill, and m 
sufBcienlly recovered (o pursue the game, the owner has this 
admonition given lo him; "On the morrow tyde, when thou 
goeiit oute to haukyng, say, In the name of the Lord, the birds 
of heaven shall be beneatli thy feel : ■■■■'.so, if he be hurt by the 
heron, say, The Lion of llie tribe of Judah, the root of C^vid, 
has conquered ; Hallelujah: and if be be bilte of any man, say, 
ile that the wicked in»n doth bind, the Lord at his coming shall 
set free."* These sentences, I suppose, were considered as charms, 
but how far they operated, Isball leave the reader to judge; the 
coupling of texts of scripture with such an amusement, seems 
also in favour of the supposition that the book was composed 
fur the monkish monarch, Edward the ronfessor. 
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No persons but such as were of the highest rank were perm[tte< 
under (he Norman government to keep hawks, as appears from 
a clause inserted in the Forest Uharter: this charter king John 
*as compelled (o sign; and by it the privilege was given to 
every free man lo have airi«s of hawkci, sparrow-hawks, falcons, 
eagles, and herons in his own woods.* In the thirty-fourth year 
of the reign of Edward III. a slalnle was made, by which a 
person finding a falcon, tercelet, laner, laneret, or any other 
speciesof hawk, that had been lost by its owner, was commanded 



• MS. lUlt. S340. • See sic i. p. 4, 
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to c*TTy (lie snme to llie sIicnlT of tlie coiinly Mlierpili it was 
found ; tlie duly of tlie (iliirifl' wa^i to cause a prod man I ion Id 
lie timtic ill all the pricripal louns of llic coimty, llmt lit liac) 
(iiich a liawk in liis custody, and thai the nobleman to whom i) 
belonged, or liis falconer, miijlit asrertain the same to be Ids 
prvi[ieriy. and have itre^lored to him, he first paying the costs 
ikat liad been incurred by the sberifT; and, if in the spare of 
fmir monlhs no claimant appeared, it liecnine the property of 
(lie finder, if lie was a person of rank, upon his paying tlie costs 
to tbe gberilT; on the cuntmry, if be was an unqualified man, 
file baivk belonged tu the ^heriiT: but the person who found it 
was tu be rewarded for bis trouble. If the person who found 
ifac hawk concealed the same from llie owner or his falconer, 
tie was liable upon discovery to pay llie price of the bird to the 
u«uer, and to suffer two years' imprisonment; and if he was 
unable lo pay ihi? fine, bis imprisonment was extended (o a longer 
leriu.i In the thirly-beventb year of the 6;iin(? munarch this act 
wan coiilinned, with additioual severity; and the stealing and 
concealing of a hawk, was made felony.' In the same rei<rn 
ibe biKhop of Cly excommunicated certain persona for stealiji^ 
a hawk that was silling upon ber perch in tbe cloii>ters of fier.- 
tnouilsev, in Southwark ; but this piece of sacrilege was com- 
itiitied during divine service in tbe choir, and the hawk was the 
propoly of (be bishop,^ 

In tbe reign of Henry VII. a restrictive act was established, 
prohibiting any man from bearing a hawk bred in England, 
called a nyesse,* a gos-bawk, a ta^se), a laner, a lanerct, or a 
falcon, upon pain of forfeiting the same to the king, but that he 
idiuuld use such hawks as were brought from abroad ;' what 
f^ood purpose this ordinance was to promote, 1 am at a loss to 
lay. The laws respecting these birds were fretjuently varied iu 
ibe succeeding times, and the alterations seem, in some instances, 
to hare been exceedingly capricious, 

As the hawk was a binl so highly esteemed by the nobility of 
England, there will be no wonder if we find the royal edicts 
established for the preservation of their eggs; accordingly, in 
the eleventh }ear of Henry VII. it was ilecreed, that if any 
persuD was convicted of taking from the nests, or destroying the 

* Hot. P«l. 31 F.a. IIL ' Ibid. 37 EA III. 

* A. D. liSr. Ifp^ai. Aduni Orlf ion. KpM. Wint, ful. 56. 

* A liawh •TO- nllcd s oycMe, or as e^riae, boiB twr baring wii'«ty eytt. 
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flXffn of a falcon, a gos-liawk, a I.irirr, or n RWi>n. tie sfxnijil 
Kiiffpr imprisonment for one ypnr anil one ilay, and l>e liitble K> 
a fine at the kinjr's plrasurp; one half of "liirh belonged to tlie 
rrown, am! the other half to (he owner of the o;raiitii] wh re n 
the eg^ were found ; and, if a man destroyed the name sort of 
eg^s upon his own fp^ound, he was e(]tially siibjert to the 
penalty.' This act was somewhat meliorated in (he reign of 
Elizabeth, and the imprisonment reduced to three months: but 
then the offender vtnK obligTifed lo find security for his good be- 
Jiavioiir for seven years, or remain in prison until he did. 

\ll.— VALUE OF llAWKa. 

The severity of the above-mentioned laws may probably excite 
(he surprise of such of my readers, as are not informed how 
highly (his kind of birds was formerly appreciated. At the 
rommencement of (lie seventeenth century, we find, that a gos- 
hawk and atnsspl-hank were sold for one hundred marks, which 
was n large Sinn in those days; and llie price is by no means 
mentioned as singular or extravagant ; for, on the contrary, an 
author, Edmund Best, who published a treatise upon hawks and 
hawking, printed at London, 1619, and who himself trained and 
sold them, insinuates, that the parting from the birds was con- 
sidered as a favour: and no doubt it »as so, if the hawks in 
training required such incredible pains and watchfulness, both 
hy night and by day, as he decUres are absolutely necessary. 
And upon this account such as were properly trained and exetw 
cised were esteemed jireaenls worthy the acceptance of a king 
or an emperor. In the eighth yeai of the reign of Edward III. 
the king of Scotland sent him a falcon gentle as a present, which 
be not only most graciously received, but rewarded the falconer 
who brought it with the donation of forty shillings; a proof bow 
highly the bird was valued,^ It is further said, that in the reign 
of James I. Sir Thomas Monson gave one thousand pounds lor 
a cast of hawks. A cast of hawks of toure, says an old book 
on hawking, si^ruifies two, and a !ese three. 

XIII^DlFKEItENT SPECli3 OF HAWKS, 

The books of hawking assign to the dilferent ranks of persons 
nroper to be used by them : and they are 
order — 

il. 
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The ea^Ie, the tulture, and ibe niLTioun, for nn emperor. 

The ger-faulcoii, and the tercel of theger-faultoD, fora king. 

The faiilcoa gentle, und the turcel gentle, for a prince. 

The faulcaa of the rack, for a duke. 

The faulcon peregrine, for an earl. 

The hasiard, for a baron. 

The fiacre. a»<l the sarrel, fur a knight. 

The lanere, and the lanerel, for an esiijuiri'. 

The rnarlyon, for a hidy. 

The hobby, for a youn^ man.' 

The goshawk, for a yeoniaii. 

The tercel, for a poor man. 

The sparrow-hawk, for a pi lesif. 

The Diuski^t, for a holy water cli'ik. 

The kcKltrei, Ityr a knave or gervaul. 
This list includes, I prestime, the }>Tea(er part, if not all| of 
the names appertaining to the birds used in hawking. The 
M( WB al Charing-cross, WestiminHter, is so called, from the wonl 
Oiew, which in the falconersi' lang'uag'e, is the name of a place 
whtrein the hawks are put at the moulting time, when they cast 
t!ieir feiillierH. The king's hawks were kept at this place at> early 
as they ear i-'J77, an. 1 Richard II,; but^. I). 1537, the 27th year 
ol Henry VIII., it was converted into stables for that uionarcli\ 
[lorscN, and the hawk« were removed.' 
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As in huuiiiig', so in hawking, the sportsmen had their peculiar 
impressions, and therefore the tyro in the art ol taleoury is 
IVCQID mended to learn the tolluwing; arrangement of lenns as 
ihey were to be ap|)iied to the diflerent kinds of birds assem- 
bled in companies. A sege of herons, and of bitterns ; an herd 
uf swans, of cranes, and of curlews; a dopping of sheldrakes;* 
« spring of leels; n covert of eootes; a .gaggle of geese; a 
iBMlelyuge of ducks; a sord or snte of mallards; a muster of 
peaoicks ; a nve of [ihea-saiils; a bevy of quails; a cuvey ol 
partridges; a congriT^ation of plovers: a Hight of doves; a 
dale iif lurllcK; a wulk uf snipes; n fall of woodcocks; a 



• ^Mwrta till* unil UiF BPii luip ilie «uilior mukB* llic fullo«.iDg obieTHtion ; "' Tbtm 
U* htwknuf Uiun, uiil Un butbe illuTL'tl lu be ciUed anil reciiinitU." Jewel (uc 
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brood of hens; a buildmir of rnok-i; a murrniinitipn of <>lar- 
lmg«i an exallntioti of larks; n flight of swallows; a liost of 
Bparrowa; b watch of nightingales ; andacliami of goldfinchcfi. 



XV. 



-FOWLING AND FISHfNG— THE srALKlNO HORSE- 
LOW BELLING. 



The aria of Fowlitifj and Fishing are usiially added to th# 
more modern treatises upon liuiUing and hawkMi<r. 1 shall select 
» few observations that occur reapectinf the former; but with 
regard to the latter, I have not met with any particulars suffi- 
ciently deviating from ihe present raethoils of taking fisih to 
claim a phce in this work. 

Fowling, says Burton, may be performe<l with guns, liine> 
twigs, nets, glaile^i, gins, strings, baits, pit-falls, pipe-calls, 
htalking borscs, setting dogs, and decoy durks; or with chalf- 
nets for smaller birds;' there may niso be added bows and 
arrows, n hirh answered the purpose of guns before they were 
invented and bronght to perfection. 

The Stalking Horse, originally, was a liorse trained for the 
purpose and covered with trappings, so as to conceal tlie sports- 
man from (he game bu intended to shoot al. It was parlicnlarly 
useful to the archer, by allurding him an opportunity of ap- 
proaching the birds imseou by them, so near that his arrows 
might easily reach them; but as this method was frequently 
inconvenient, and often impracticable, the fowler had rcconrNi- 
to art, and caused a canvass ligure tu be slulled, and pajnted 
like a horse grazing, but sudiciently light, that it might b<j 
moved at pleasure with one hand. These deceptions were alsu 
made in llie form of oxen, cows, and stags, either for variety, 
or lor convenieney sake. In the inventories of the wardrobes, 
belonging to king Henry VIII., we frequently find the allow- 
ance of cerLiin quantities of stnfl' for the purpose of making' 
"stalking coats, and stalking hose for the use of his majesty."' 

There is also another method o fowling, which, says mv 
author, for I will give it nearly in his own words, is performed 
with iietH, and in the night time; and the darker the night 
the better, — ■•This sport we call in England, most commonly 
liinLbnitinir. and some call it lowbelliiig; and the use of it is 
'ight of cressets, or rags of linen dipped ii^ 
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tallow, ntiich will make a f^ooA light; and you must have a 
pail or plate tniidelike a lanlhora, to carry your light in, which 
tnuBt hare a great socket to hold the light, and carry it before 
you, OD your breast, with a bell in your other hand, and of a 
great bigness, made in the maimer of a cow-bell, but still larger ; 
nttd you must ring it always after one order, — If vou carry the 
bell, you must have two companions with ni-ts, one ou cacli side 
J of you ; and what with the bell, and what with (he light, tlie 
birds will be so amazed, thnt when you come near them, they 
will turn up their white bellies: your companions shall then 
lay their nets qnielly upon them, and take them. But you must 
<vntinue to ring the bell ; fiir, if the sound shall cease, the other 
birds, if there be any more near at hand, will rise up and fly 
iiwrny." — "This is," continues the author, "an excellent method 
I(> catch larks, n'oodcocks, partridges, and all other land birds," ' 
The pipe>call, mentioned by Burton, is noticed under a dif- 
feiVHl denominnlion by Chaucer ; " Lo," says he, " the birde 
is begyled with the merry vuice of the foulcrs' whislel, when 
it is closed in your nelie,"-^Ilu(liiig fa the deceptive art of the 
liirtt-caichers in his lime,^ 

I shall just observe, that there are twelve prints, published 
by J<din Overton, upon the popular Kibjeclsof bunting, han king, 
and fishing, S:c. engraved by Hollar, from designs by Francis 
Barlow, which perfectly exemplify llie mnnner in ivhich thobe 
liiistimeH tveie piiieiised, Boaievvhat more thun a century back. 



' J«irel tor G«Dina. iiOOil, 161*. 
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I. Hcnc'nciDg knowu 10 ihaSuuns — 11. Ram inSmithfield, uidirliy. — IH. Ruei. 
»X "■li«t Senioui pnKtised. — IV. TJio Cbeitcr R»te«. — V, Stamford Hicps. — 
VL ViluB n( Hanning-borMB. — VII. Hi^lilj piieeJ by ilie Poeu, ic. — VIll. 
Ilotfle.iadag comincDd«d ib a Uben] Pim^uic.^ — IX* CbBfle* 11. tud Dlher bloH' 
arch* Kncoun^^is of Hone-ruziQg ; — Racrb on CoJevliUL-braih 



I.— HORSE-RACING KNOWN TO THE SAXONS. 

It was requisite in fonjier times for a man of fashion to under- 
Rlaod the nature and properties of horses, and lo ride well ; or, 
using the words of an old romance writer, "to ruunfi horses and 
to approve lliem."' In proportion to the establishment of this 
maxiiu, swift running-horses of course rose into estimation; 
and we know that in the ninth century they were considered 
its presents well worthy the acceptance of kings and princes. 

When Hugh, the bead of the house of the Capets, afterwards 
munnrchs of I'rancc, solicited the hand of Edelswiiha, the sister 
of Atbelstan, lie sent to thai prince, among oilier valuable pre- 
sents, several running-borscs,^ wiib tbeir saddles and their brtdleN, 
the latter being embellished wilb bits of yellow gold, it is 
hence concluded, and indeed with much appearance of trutb, 
that horse-racing was known itnd practised by the Anglo-Saxons, 
but most probably confined to persons of rank and opulence, 
and practised oidy for amusement sake. 



U.-llACES IN SMITHFIELD. 

The first indication of a sport of ibis kind occurs in the de- 
scription of London, written by Filzstephen, who lived in the 
reign of Henry II. He tells ua, that horses were usually exposed 
for sale in West Sniithfield ; and, in order to prove the excellency 
of the most valuable hackneys and charging steels, they were 
matched against each other; bis words are to this effect,* *' When 
a race is to be run by this sort of horses, and perha|is by others, 

' Koiglil of tlie Snin, Gimck'i rolled. K. vol. i. 

■ E<juo« curaoft». Milnmb. de Geit. Rtg. Angl. lili. ii. c»p. 6. 

» I liive foUoB'ed llie InnslnUnn jiubliiLrd by Mt. Wliiio, rf FI«t-»lTWt, A. D. 
177a. Sec Slow't SutTsj of l.ouJuu, Hud repuLlisbcd wiili nildiciaoi by Slrrpe. 
ri'lic riarinlaiion of fitMte|ibcD pul>li>lied b; Mc.WbiU, "as luide by ib* liM [)-■ 
, bunu-rl l'e(([e.] 
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vbtch also in tbcir kind are eiroii^ and fleet, a shout in imiiie- 
<Iiately raised, and tlic common horses are urdered to withdraw 
out of ihpwaj'. Three jockeys, or BOmetimes ouly two, as the 
match is made, prepare iheniselves for the contest; such as being 
lutn] to ride know how to manage their horses with judgment : 
the grand point is, to prevent a competitor from gelling before 
them. The hort^es, on their part, are not without emulation, 
tliry tn'mble and are impatient, and are continually in motion; 
at last the signal once given, they strike, devour the course, 
hurrying along with unremitting velocity. The jockeys, inspired 
with the thoughts of applause and the hopes of victory, clap 
ftpurs Id (heir willing horses, brandish their \thipM, and cheer 
■hciit with their cries." 



ni^HOnSE-RAClNG SEASONS. 

In ihe middle ages there were certain seasons of the year 
wben the nobility indulged thrmeelves iu running (heir horses 
and especially in the Easter and Whiisnntide holidays. In the 
old metrical romance of "Sir Bevis of Southampton,"' it in 
■aid, 

n (ompt ■( WliiDonlyile. 
Wliin kiiigUtea ma>I un liorsebmcke lUe ; 
A oouti, lei thry make on B dayp, 
SIcfcIm, uDil Pilfrijf, fur lo «»njf ; 
WLjiiha Lune. ibm btsi jnny icn, 
TLTffr mylcR ihp court wai tli^D, 
WUr> ihni migbl rj'de LimtbouMf 
llkvr funv pounds of redy guJile. 

Comromitts in his vocabulary, entitled "Orhis Sensualium 
Pictus," published towards the conclusion of the sixteenth cen- 
Hiry, indeed says, "At this day, tilting, or the ({uintain is used, 
where a ring isstrurk with a Irunchpoii, instead of horse-racei, 
which," adds lie, "are grown out of use." 

A writer of the seventeenth century ' tells us, that horse- 
racmg, which hud formerly been practised at Eastertide, " was 
iben put down, as being contrary to the holiness of the season ; " 
but (or (his prohibition I have no further authority. 

IV.— CHESTER racp::s. 
It in certain, that horse-races were lield upon various holidays, 
al dilTetent parts of the kingdom, and in preference lo other 

■ " Sji liF'yB dC Hiingili'ii," lilkCk IctWI, ntlioui diH, piiniril by Wm. C-iplanJ. 
Cmick'a CoUrct. K. rul. ii. Ugntnc Aauq. Vulgues, dinp. xai. 
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pBSlimen. ** It tin J been cvistomary." says a Chester Hntiqitury,' 
" lime out of mind, upon Shrove Tuesday, for (he compimy ol 
saddlen belonging to tbe city of Chester, to presi>(it tit the dm- 
pere a wooden ball, embellisbed n-i(h flowers, and placed upon 
the point of a lance; this ceremony was performed in ibe 
preaenceof ibe mayor, at the cross in the 'Rodhee,' or Rood y. 
an open place near the city ; but this year," ^ continues he, " ihe 
ball was changed into a bell of silver, valued iit three shillings 
and sixpence, or more, to be given to him who shall run the 
best, and Ihe farthest on horseback, before them upon the same 
day," • These bells were afterwards denominated Saint George's 
bells; Hud we are told that in the last year of James I. John 
Brereton, inn-keeper, mayor of Chester, first cause<l Ibe horses 
entered for this race, then called Saint George's race, to start 
from the point, beyond the new tower: and appointed them (o 
run five times round the Roody : "and he," nays my author,* 
" who won the last course or trayne, received the hell, of a good 
value, of eight or ten pounds, or thereabout, and to have it for 
ever ; which moneyes were collected of the citizens, to a sum for 
that purpose."* By the author's having added, that the winner 
at this race was to have the bell, and have it for ever, is implied, 
that it had formerly been used as a temporary mark of honour, 
by the successful horseman, and afterwards rtturnt'd to the cor- 
poration ; this alteration was made April 23, A. D. 1024, 

Here we see the commencement of a regular horse-race, but 
whether the courses were in immediate succession, or at did'e- 
rent intervals, is not perfeclly clear; we find not, however, the 
least indication of distance posts, weighing the riden«, loading 
them with weights, and many other niceties that areobserre<l iti 
the present day. The Chester races were instituted merely for 
amusement, but nowsuch prodigious sums arc usually dependent 
upon the event of a horse-race, that these apparently trivial 
matters, are become indispensably necessary. Forty-six yeare 
afterwards,* accordingto the same writer, the sheritls of Chester 
"would have no calves-head feast, but put the charge of it 
into a piece of plate, to be mo for on that day, Shrove Tuesday; 
and the high-sbcriS* borroncd a Barbary horse of sir Thomas 



> Ptobtblj Ibe tiiiet Rutdel Holme of Cbtttei, dud of ibx Mtt henltto. 
liwl. 1150, roLilSi. 
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Midilli-luD, which won liim lie pbte ; and bciii^masleror the 
race, be wouhl nut sufftT the horses of master Massey, of Fud- 
diiigtoii, and of sir Philip Egerton, of Oiilloii, lo run, hecnus^- 
ihcj- came the day after the lime prefixed for the horses lo he 
bntught, and kepi in ihe city; which tl-ing caused all the ^nlry 
HI nditi(]uish our races erer since." 

\-,_STAMtUHD RACES. 

Races something similar to those above mentioned, are de- 
wribed by Butcher,' na prartised in llie vicinity of the (own of 
Stamford, in Lincolnshire. " A concourse," says he, " of nohle- 
Ri«n and gentlemen meet together, in mirlh, peace, and amity, 
for the exercise of their swift running-horses, every Thursday 
in March. The prize they rnn for is a silver and gilt enp, with 
a cover, to the valne of seven or eight pounds, provided by 
the cure of the ahlemian for (he lime being; but the money 
is misetl out of the inlerest of a stork formerly made ap by 
the nobility and gentry, which are ueighbours, and well-wishers 
m the town." 



VI.— VALUE OF RUNNING-HORSES. 

R«nniiig-horses are frequently mentioned in the registers of 
ihc royal expenditures. It is notorious that king John was 
BO fond of swift horses and dogs for the chase, (bat be re- 
ceived many of his fines in (be one or the other;* but at the 
same lime it does not appear that he used the horses for any 
purpose!Jof pleasure, beyond the pursuits of hunting, hawking, 
BDtl such If^e Hports of the fiel'L 

lu the reign of Edward III. the runnmg-horses purchased 
for the king's sernee, were generally estimated atlweniy marks, 
<ir llittteeii pounds, six shillings, and eighlpenee earh ; but 
Mjme few of them were prized as high as (wenly-five marks.* 
I tnel with an entry, dated the ninth year of this king's reign, 
which slates, ihal (he kins of Navarre sent liim ns a present 
two ntnning-horses which I presume were very vnluable, be- 
saoae lie gave llie person who brought them no less ihan one 
hnndr«d shillings for bis reward.^ 

' tn hii Survey nf Ibc Town of Sminlord, firtt pimir.l A. I). tOW. tl«p. IC. 

* Set p. 7. Mc. fii. 

' ttetukda de NilIutd yto uno cunario hirdo pmp[0 de H>d«ii, ucr. akVii. 



Cunpol. Ganlcroba. An. xi. F.d, III. MS. Cot. Sen, C. Tiii. tut. il9. 
tt puXr ilonn Uomini lui. Oe iIddo Kfait. C hI. Ihiil. 
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VIL— RUNNING-HORSES Ot THE HEROES OF ROMANCE. 
If we appeal to the poets ^'^ kIihII find, that swift runnirtg- 
liorees WfTP greatly esteeinetl by the heroea w ho figure in their 
romanceM; and rated at prodigious prices; for instaace, in an 
ancient poem, which celebrates the warlike actions of Richard I., 
it is said, that in ttie camp of the eii)p«ror, as be ijs called, uf 
Cyprua, 

Too lU-Llfs fDwDile ktng^ RicliBrJe, 
Tlislt oon ravelJ. tliali utiier Lyiui) ; 
Yn llii* iTuilde, [liey Itailde iiu pen i ' 
Drjcoilnty, nrillii^t Arutfie.' 
Sleile, nhyte, lie caoimelp.' 
Goetli nuDT so jiwyfie wiihoiit fnvLe 
Fur K IhoBaaQd pound ot golde, 
Na iliolile Uie one be uldc. 

And thongh the rhymisi may be ihoiighl to have claimed the 
poetical licence for exaggeration, rcspcrling the value of these 
two famouB steeds, the statement plainly indicates that in his 
lime there were horses very highly prized on account of their 
swiftness. We do nut find indeed, ihiit they were kept for the 
purpose of racing only, as burses are in the present day; but 
rather, as 1 before observed, fur bunting and other purposes of 
a similar nature ; and also to be used by heralds and messengers 
in cases of urgency, 

Itace-horses were prized on account of tbeir breed, in ibe time 
of Elizabeth, as appears from the follDwing observations iuoiie 
of hisbop Hull's Satires.— 

-doil lIlDU JITilfl 



Tb; bnitE beuU worili by dieii dainn cjualiuta ! 

^ayA^i iLou tliia colt aLiII prow a «wifi ptc'd airvd^ 

Onely because ■ Jennet ilid bim bftfbil 1 

Or Hvs'l Lliou tbii ■ame Lone ^ball itiu tbe JirUr, 

Ucnuw bit dttm wai eirificti Tiuuciiefice 

Ur Rujicerjiil hiB syre ; biniself h gaUftKAy T 

WUlU like a tlieling jsde. be lag> baJf awny* 



VUI^-HORSE-RACING A LIBERAL PASTIME. 

Two centuries back horse-racing was considered an a liberal 
pastime, practised for pleasure rather than profit, without 
the least idea of reducing it to a system of gambling. It i- 



■ Mb- HbtI. 4690, nritiea early in The faurl»iiili i^ciiliiry. ■ Peer ot njukl. 
' A FiHDch word, mguifyia^ k large poocrjul hone, 

■ Steed, rabbil, uot ctlnel. » lib. IT. fu. 3. Ijlil. 1599. 
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ninLe<l wiili liunt iig and hawking, ami opposed lo dice and 
ord playing bv an old Scotch poet, who laments thai the latter 
ha<l ID great nioaBnre superseded the former.' One of the puri- 
tanical writers' in the reign of Elizabeth, though he is very 
»T«TC against cards, dice, vain plays, interludes, and other idle 
pastimes, allows of liorse-racing as "yielding good exercise," 
which he certainly would not have done, bad it been in the 
Inst ilegri^e ohuoxioiis lo the censnre which at present it so justly 
rlaims. 

Burton.^ who wrote at the decline of (he seventeenth century 
says s.irc2B(ic!il!y. " Ilorsr-races are desports of great men, and 
good in themselves, though many gentlemen by such meann 
gallop quite ont of their fortunes ; " which may be considered 
UA plain indication, that they had begun lo be productive of 
miachief at the time he wrote; and fifty years afterwards, they 
were the occasion of a new and destructive species of gambling. 
The following lines are from a ballad in D'Urfey's colteclion 
of songK: it is called "New Market," which place was then 
famous for the exhibition of horse-races. 

Lf t culU*» iLiiE 1'>»e al A mce 

Go venture at hitard to win, 

Ot lie tiiat i< bubbl'd It dice 

Itfcoiri al corking igain ; 

Let jadri lh(l tre fouDilci'tl be bvughl. 

1*1 jnclifi" pUy Cliin[i In nak* spoil. — 

Anu(]ipr lUkikFA racing b trb1«. 

And dtrtms of Lib p[oj*el« 10 cnme ; 
And many a cnmp matcti haft rrkulp. 
I^y bubbihg BuotliHr in'in'4 ^oam.* 



IX.— ROYAL PATR0N3 OF HORSE-BACINC— RACES ON 
COLESHIt-L HtLATIl.ic. 

From what has been said, it seems clear enough, that this 
pastime was originally practised in England ibr the sake of the 
i-xercise, or by way ofemulalion, and, generally speaking, the 
(iwnerBof the horses were the riders. These contests, dowever, 
attracted ihe notice of the populace, and drew great crowds of 
people together to behold them ; which induced the inhabitants 
ot tuauy towns and cities lo affix certain times for the perform- 
ance of Biich sports, and prizes were appointed as rewards for 

■ Poea of Coirtio, quoted bj Warlod. ISk. Engliali Foeti;, ToL iLp. 31fi. 

■ JoUta Nu:ilibr04^ke. 

' Vuuiomy of MilaDCholj, part. ii. lec. *, cbiip. *, edit. 1660. 

• t'tlla uVu'S^ MtlADcbulj, (uurili edii. 1719, tol. u. |>. 55. ■ 
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the successrul candidateB. The prize was usuallj a silver vup 
or some other piece of plate, about eight or tcD poumU value 

III therei'Tiiof James I, public races wuie established in uiany 
parts of the king'doiii; and it is said tliat the discipline and 
modes of preparing the horses upon such occasions, were much 
the same as are practised iti the present di-y.' The races were 
then culled bell courses, bccanse, as we have seen above, the 
prize was a stiver biill. 

At the latter end of the reign of Charles I. races were held 
in Hyde Park, and at New Market. A fler the restoration, horse- 
racing was revived and much encoiiriiged by Charles II. whu 
rre<inently honoured this pastime with his presence; and, for 
his own amusement, when lie resided at Windsor, appointed 
races to be made in Datchet mead. At New Market, where it 
is said he entered horses and run ihcin in his name, he established 
a house for his better accommodation ; ^ and he also occasionally 
visited other places where horse-races were instituted. 1 met 
with the following doggerel verses in a metrical Itinerary, 
written at the close of the seventeenth century. The anthor,' 
for he hardly deserves the name of poef, speaking of Burford 
Downs, makes these remaiks: 

Nevl for llic ^fnry of Ihc ptflcf. 
Heie baa been rode rninj' b nre, — 
— King Cliarlet the Setood t «iw hen ; 
Iloi I've forgotion in m liit ye«. 
'T'lie duki^ of EyToumoiil.b liere aleo, 
niade Ills bout lo iwele aau blow ; 
Ld»Ibcc, IVmbrooh. and olIiec gBllanl* 
HsTe beeo Tenlring here iheir isltntj, 
And Nicholas l-^AititoD on bluf L Slovea, 
Got ftiLvtr plait! by labor and drudging, &c. 

At this lime it seems, that the bells were converted into ciip«, 
or bowU, or some other pieces of plate, which were usually 
valued at one hundred guineas each; and upon these trophies 
of victory the exploits and pedigree of the successful horses 
were most commonly enpfraved, William III, was also a pa- 
Ironiser of this pastime, and established an academy for ridinj* , 
and his queen not only continued the bounty of her predf^ 
ressors, but added several plates to the former donations. 
George I. instead of u piece of plate, gave a hundred guineas 
to be paid in specie. 

• F.ncy, Itrii. unJ*r Kkcp. • Iliid. 

■ Probably Millhew Tbomns BaskerrilF. whowi nuns appTtii nl Uie r*id 1 it wu 
w^ -t tlw year 16W. MS. Hail. 471*. 
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In oueof iVie Spectatorti, we meet #ilhthe following .idnT* 
liBement, exirarted, asveare told, from a paper called the Post 
Boy:' "ODtbe niiilli of Octo'uer next will be run fur on CoIeKhilt 
Heath, in Warwirksliire. a plate of bix guineas value, three 
Heats, by any horse, mare, or gelding, that bath not won above 
(be value of five pounds: the winning horse t(> be sold fot 
ten pounds, to cairy ten stone weight if fourteen hands higii : 
if above, or under, (o carry or be allowed weight for inches, 
■nd to be entered on Fridav the fifth, at the Swan, in Coleshill, 
by six in the evening. Also a plate of less value, to be niu 
Ibr by asses;" which, though by no means so uobleasportaslhe 
other, was, I doubt not, productive of the modt mirth. 
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IICRAl. EXERCISES GENERALLY I'RACTISSn. 



CHAPTER I. 

1. Th* Eoglisli rutnnui for iboir Skill in drelifi-y. — ) I. Tha U»eof iho How known lotlw 
3»ioo«»odilipUani'».— III. Furmof iLp Saion Bow, iic. — IV. Arjliery im[jro»»d 
lij (ho Norman*, — V. Tlie La>(lPH fond of ArcLtry. — VL OliKmiioni jeJ«ii» 
lo tbe Cro^a Uow. — -VIL It! Form, Hnd tlie Manner in wlijch u waii aupcl.-^ 
nn. Bows ordcrpJlobe kepi. — IX. Tlio Dpcaj of ArtLprj, am! wtiy, — X. Or- 
dinsacce in iia Favour; — TLe Frilfrnily of Si. George eflT&bllalied. — XL 'i'he 
Price of Bows. — XIL Equipmrou fur Arcliory. — Xlll. Direi'iion> fur iu Prac- 
iice. — XIV- Tbe MalkB to tlioot >t — XV. Ibe I^^cDgUi of lltt Bow >iid Arrow*. 
XVI. — EiUaorilinsry Perform aucei of ilie Arrben. — XVIl. The modem Arcber* 
inferior lo tbe ancient in long Sbooting. — XVIIL Tbe Duke of Siiorediich, wiij 
HO eaLled; — Grand Proceasion of tbe London Arcbtra. — XIX. Arcbery a roya] 
Sport ; — A good Arcber. w)iy oiled Arthur. — XX- Priies given lo (he Arcber*. 

1.— SKILL OF THE ENGLISH IN ARCHERY. 

Among the arts lliat have been carried to a liigh ileg;ree of 
perfection in tbis kingdom, there is no one more conspicuous 
ihan that of Arcliery. Our a.icestors used ihe bow for a tlouble 
purpose: in time of war, it was a dreadful instrument of de- 
ti| ruction J and in peace it became an object of amusement. It 
will he needless to insist upon the skill of the English archers, 
or to mention their wonderful performances in the field of battle. 
The victories they obtained over their enemies are many and 
glorious; they are their best eulogiiim^ am) stand upon record 
in tbe histories of this country for the perusal, and lor the ad- 
miration of poslerily, I shall therefore consider this subject rn 
a general point of vinw, and confine myself, as much as possible, 
to such parts of it as relate to amusement only. 

It^THE BOW KNOWN TO THE ANGLO-SAXONS AND DANFS. 

The AngloJ^axons, and the Danes, were certainly well acw 
•d with the nse of the bow ■ a knnwXeAge ft\e\ Awwei *\ 
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an enriy period from their progenitors. The Scaudinavian sralds, 
4)ic9kiDg ill pmise of the heroes of tbeir country, frequenily 
adii to the rest of their acquirements a superiority of skill ia 
handling of the bow.' It does not, however, appear, that (his 
•kill was extended beyond the purpose of procuriitg food or 
for pastime, either by the Saxons or by the Danes, in times an- 
leriur to the conquest. It is indeed said that Edmund, king of 
the East Angles, was shot to death with arrows by the Dates; 
bul, if this piece of history be correct, it ia no proof that tliey 
used the bow as a weapon of war, The action itself might be 
nothing more than a wanton piece of cruelty ; and vnielty seems 
la have been a prominent feature in the character of those law- 
lees plunderers. 

III.— FORM OF THE SAXON IIOW 

Representations of (he bow occur frequently in the Saxon 
man user ipi.s; and from one of tbeui in the Cotton Library, wiiUea 
«i>out the eighth century,^ I have selected the following. 




9. Two a*TON Ancnma— Vni. Cisiubt. 

The one accompanied by his dog. is m search of the wild deer 
dw oilier has no companion, but is depicted in the act of shooting 
kl a bird ; and from the adomment of hift girdte, «\tV*^^^^ ^'^ 

' <7/*H IVorm. Lit. Ran.p. IS9. Bartbol. p. 120. Pontonpidui'* MUt. Sox^KJ , 
^«* * Clandiu*. B. It. 
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hnve been no bni] niRrksiiKin. The first represents Esau ^otng 
to seek venJBoi) tor bis fnlhcr, and the seconi], Ishnmel, afler 
his expulsion from the fauu»e of Abraham, and residing in the 
desart. 



111, SjLton l)o« »>u AmiuH, — X. L'lMi HY. 

This ens^raving is made from a manuscript of the tenth eii- 
tiiiy ill the Cotton Library.' The bow is curiously or nam en let] 
hiving the head and tail of a serpent carved at the ends; and 
wan, probably, such a one as wan used by ibe nobility. In nil 
these bows we may observe one thing remartciible, that is, the 
string not being made foit to the extremities, but pcrmitlcd to 
play at some distance from them. Hoir far this inrirht be more 
or les« advantageomi than the present method, 1 ehall not prf^ 
Hume to determine. . 

IV— NORMAN ARCIiERY. 

It is well known that the Normans used the bow ns a military 
weapon ; and, under their governtuent, the practice of archery 
was not only much improved, but generally diffused ihrough- 
oHt the kingdom. 

In the ages of chivalry the usage of the bow was eonsidereil 
as an essential part of the education of a young man who wished 
to mnke a figure in life. The heroes of romance are therefore 
usually praised for their skill in archery; and Chaucer, with 
propriety, says of sir Thooas " He was a good archere."* 

V.--ARCHEIIV PRACTlSEn BY LADIES. 

In the seventeenth century archery was miicii commended as ftn^ 
exercise beconiingagentlemnn to practise, and greallycondnrive 
(o hciilth.^ The laflienaWo were fond of this amusement, and by 
a firevious representation* from an original drawing in a manu- 
Kfipt of the fourteenth century, we see it practised by one who 
bus shot at n deer, and wounded it with great adroitness ; and >n 

I Tibrrim, C. ti, • Cinterbui^ TuIb* 

■ rrirliAin's Complf M Gentlsniv, p. 1B7. edit, I6i1. ' Enjnnog 4, p. 13. 
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.inorlier |irvviniifl engraving' tlie liiinliiig equipments of the femnle 
nrcbv re about the mi<I(ll^ of tfie fil'tcciitli century are repi^senied 
It was uNual, wlieii (lie Iiiili(« cxerciKfid the bow, for the bensis 
In be ci)n6necl by Inrge iiiclosores, surroiiriileil by the hunters, 
anil ilritren In succession from ibe covers to tbe stands, wberc lov 
fair sportswomen were placed ; so (bat they might readily sbom 
ui thi'Dt, wiibuut tbe trouble am) futigueotruuBiiigand purfiuing 
iImiii.' II is said of Murgnrei, tbe daughter of Henry VJI., 
thu when ehe was on her w<iy towards Scotland, a bunting 
party was made for her auiu.oement in Alnwick Park, where sbe 
Lilleil a buck with an arrow/ It is not specified wbetber the 
luag-lntw or the cross-bow was U)ted by the princess upon tbis 
ocfiwion ; we are certain thai the hidies uccasiooiilly shot with 
both, for when (lucen F.lizabelh visited lord Monlecute at Cow- 
drey, iu Sussex, OD tbe Moiidny, August 17, 1591, " Her higiw 
aem looke horse, and rode into tbe pnrk, at eigbt o'clock 
in ibe morning, where was a delicate bowre prepared, under 
the which were her highnpssniusirinnii placed ; and a cross-bow, 
hy n nyrnpb, with a sweet song, was delivered into her hands, 
to ultoote at the deere; about some thirty in number were put 
hto B piiddock, of which nnndier she killed three or four, and 
Ibe countess of Kildare one."* 



VL— THE CROSS-BOW. 

The foreafoing obsenations refer chiefly to tbe long-Iww, sn 
railed, to dislingnish it from the arbnlist,* or cross-bow, which 
was not only much shorter tliaii the former, but fastened also 
upon a stork . and discharged hy the means of a catch or trigger, 
which probably gave rise to the lock on the modem musket. 
Bavie, explaininir theditlerence between testimony and argument, 
lu<e« this simile, " Testimony is like the shot of a long-lxiw, which 
owes its efficacy to tbe force of the shooter ; argument is like 
ihft «Iiol of a cross-bow, equally forcible, whether discharged 
bjf a dwarf or a giant." 

I oinnot pretend to determine at what pertotl the crosti-bow 
was first brought into this country, but I believe not long before 
th^- rommenceinenl of the thirteenth century ; at Ipnst, I have 
nerer met with any representation of such an engine prior to 



) Sre book i. ch. i. ttt. xni. pi <!• 

• t^luid'* Collett, Tol. ir.p. t78. " Nidmla'i Ctogii-Sf*!. »ol. ij. 

* An.n1>li«B in I^iin. ndilMfrfqiuiitljWed bow iu En^jluJi, bcciUM tlie livrcg 



' F.«ifT«»ing S. p. la. 
t^lmd'* Collett, Tn 
An.n1>li«B in I^bi 
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that ppriwl. On (lir cunirneiit, where jtrohiihly It orijfinntttl, 
ru nppi'arrtiicp mrciht he KOiuenliat earlier. Our hi>itnrians 
RSsiire 119 that Richard I. was .wounded I>y an arrow ftoni a bow 
of thin kind, while he wns reconnoitrin;^ the Witlls of the rnetle 
oF Chii!r7iiii; which wound was the occasion of his ileaih. 
William Brilo seems to aUribtile the introiluclion of ihe cros*- 
Dowtotbix monarch, who, bcsays, first showed it to the French.' 

In the Iwciity-third year of the reigH of Edward T. ihc earl 
of Warwick had in his anny a number nfsuldicrs called liailis- 
larii,^ and this word is translated cri>ss-lmw men by our chn>- 
noloj^ical writers, but certainly it nmy wiih ef|ual |iro()rioty bi- 
rendered slingers, or castcrK of Mnnes, who frequently formed 
a pnrt of the Anglo-Norman armies.' 

From this period we hear but liltle concerning the crows-bows, 
as military wenpons, until the battle of Cressy in 1346; at 
which time ihcy were used Ijy a Isrife body of Genoese soldiers, 
who were particularly expert in the management of ttiese wea- 
pons, and assisted the French upon that memorable occasion; 
I ut their efforts were inefiectufil when opposed to ibc archery 
(f the English, i'rerioiis to the com men cement of the bailie 
there fell a sharp shower of rain, which wetted the stn'ngs of 
the cross-bows ; and, we are told, in great measure preicnteil 
(he archers from doing their usual execution ; ■* but the slriiigs 
of the long-bows used by the Englishmen do not appear to hnve 
been damaged in the le^st by the rain ; this might arise from 
their being made with ilifllL'rent materials; or more pro)>iihly. 
from their being kept wilh the bows, in the bow-caseb, during 
ilie conliDuance of the shower; for every man had a case of 
canvass, or of some such material, to draw over bis bow wheu 
he hail done using of it.' 

lu the succeeding annals the cross-bow is continually spoken 
of as a weapon of war. In 1347, ihe year after the celebrated 
victory was obtained at Cressy, Charles, earl of Blois, al the 
siege of le Ruche de Rien, had no less than two ihousiuid cross- 
bow men in his anny. The cross-bow was used by the English 
soldiery chiefly al sieges of fortified places, and on shipboard, 
in buttles upon the sea. But the great fame acquired by our 

■ Ciundeii'» Retnaim. • Nicliol. Triret. Aniul. I 

* See Wsnnsn biicI Cusionu of the Englit!.. rol. i. 

' Sertee, »nJ also moil nf our own liiBloiiiiDs. Kraiiiarl prnues ilie bkill of tlit 
Genoeae i:roflA-bohTneii u[kjii aootJ^er oirrapionj u^'Ln^. " Tb«y aJioI io fluictv. ibM 
■ighlly tbfj inj»i ngt of tbeir level." Vgl. u. cbap. SI. tol. 4T, Knglii.li IniiilnU'a, . 
[by Lord Betntn.] ind in eeieral ctlier plucei. * A«Uiimi'» Toxoplulu*. 
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awnUymen in archery, was derived from (heir practire nitli ihe 
long-bow : and to this imntrunient they ^ve tlie pri^lerence. 

VII.— FORM AND U3E OF THE CROSS-BOW. 
Tile r«idor may see the mannei' in "liicL the cross-bow was 
ftintierly wse<l, upon the following represenlalion taken from a 
manu5rn)>t of the fourteenth century in the Royal Library.' 



^ 
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Below is an eu^iiving from a pninling on another manuscript 
m the Quyal Library touch more modern,^ 
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Here we find cxLibiteila school for pi-aiiire; and iLg oinnrier 
iu which the anhcra shot at the bulls, ur deuil marlcR, a pastimp 
Irequently alluded to by the authors of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

In the reign of Henry VII. the cross-bow was forbidden hy 
law to be used ; ' und, soon af^er bis son ascended the throne, 
jt was (bund neceseary to renew ihe prohibition ;* yd, notwith- 
standing; the intcrfereuce of the legislature, in less than twenty 
years afterwards, the ut-age of cross-bows and hand-guns was eo 
prefalent, that a new Htalute was judged necessary, which 
forbad the use of both, and inflicted a penally of ten poundii 
for keeping a cross-bow in the house.' This severe fine might 
probably produce a temporary refuniialion ; which certainly 
was not of long continuance, for cross-bows were commonly 
used again in the succeeding reigns. Ilcntzner tells us. that 
in tlie year 1598, he saw in the armory of Ihe tower of Loudon, 
cross-bows, and bows and arrows: of which, says he, to ibis 
day, ihe Engl inh make great use in their exercises, Slow apeoka 
of a large close, called the Tazell, let in his time to the crus^ 
bow-maker«, wherein, he says, thoy used to shoot fur game* 
at the popinjay, which, Itlaitland tells us, was an arlificial 
parrot.* In the present day, the crose-bow is seldom tu be met 
with unless in the public armories. I have seen the croea-bow 
used in the country, for the purpose of shooting at the young 
rooks, to beat them out of their nests. 

VIIL— BOWS AND ARROWS ORDKUED TO BE KFPT, 

But, to return from this digression: as far bark as thethir- 
tueuth century, every person not having a greater annual revenue 
in land llian one hundred pence, was ubtignted lo have iu his 
[lossession a bow and arrows, wjih olhcr arms offensive and de- 
fensive; and all such as had no poKscssions, but could aflbrd 
to purchase arms, were commanded tu have a bow with sharp 
arrows, if they dwelt without the royal forests, and a bow with 
round-headed arrows, if they resided within the forests. The 
words of the stalule are, "Arket setes hors de foreste ttenfureste 
ark et piles." * The word pile I believe is derived from the Latiti, 
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pila, a ball ; and 1 suppose itiese arrows were used to prevent 
the owiurs from killing the king's detr. The round-beaded 
arrows wer« ai^o called bolts, jind also used wilL the cross-bow ; 
luttce thr old ada^, "A fool's bolt is soon sbot," where the 
rWort of an igimraiil mnii is compared to ibe blunted arrow of 
au unskilful archer, kIiuI off hastily, and without any aim. 
The proverb is thus versilied by John Heywood, 

A fiiulea huhe it HQunff ahot. Bad Rectit ufiytnE-4 fcr 

Bui Ibe foolM bnlii', md tlie nmtkE, emu few Umm nPi.' 

It was also ordained by the forenieiitiuiied sintute that proper 
officers shotdd he appointed to s^ethat theseweaponswere kept 
in good order, and ready for iiuittediale service. 



IX.— DECAY OF AIirriERV 

Notw ilbiilauding the manifest ad rantages accruing to the natiou 
frtxn ihe practice of archery, it seems to have been much ne- 
giecled even at a time when Ihe glory of Ihe Enirlisb archers was 
initszenilh, I mean in the reign of Edward III.; which occn- 
■iane<l ibat monarch to send a letter of complaint upon (his 
Bubjecl to the sheriffs of London, declaring that the skill iii 
shooting with arrows was almost totally laid aside, for ihe pur- 
■uit of rarious useless and unlawful games. He therefore 
eoRinianded them to prevent such idle practices within the city 
and liberties of London ; and to see that the leisure time upon 
holidays was spent in recreations with bows and arrows. [□ (he 
thirly-ninlh year of this reign, A. D. i3i9, (he penally incurred 
by (be offenders was impri^ionnient at the king's pleasure; the 
wortls of the letter are, "arcubuset sagittis vel pilettia autboltis," 
with bow and arrows, or piles or bolls. The same command 
was repealed in the twelfth year of the reign of Richard II, ; but 
probably its good effects were merely temporary And in the fifth 
yew of Edward IV. an ordinance was made, ca:tiniHnding every 
Btiglishman and Irishman dwelling in England, to hare a long- 
bow of bis own height; the act directs, that butts should be 
msde in every township, at which the inhabitants were to shoot 
at op aiid down, upon all feast days, under the penalty of one 
hjdfpenny for every time they omitted to perform ihis exercise. 
This ill the poetical legends is called "shooting about," 

III the sixieentb century we meet with heavy complaints rc- 

> tteywMM ( bpigruus UDiI I'lvverbi, I56C- oti. t$> 
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epecting the disuse of tke lorig-bon, and especially in ihe vicinity 
of London. Stow informs us, " tlmt before bis time it liad been 
tiiKtoiDiiry at FartlKilomew tidt', for the lord uiayor, with tlie 
Bherifi'^ and aldemifii, to go into tlie tit'Ids at Finsbury, where 
the citizens were assembled, and shoot at the standard, with 
broad and flight arrows, for games." I do not clearly uiidcr- 
iitand the author's lueaniiig in this passage, unless the word 
games may signify fur sport sake. This exercise was continued 
fur several days ; but at the period in which our author lived it 
was practised only one afternoon, three or four days after the 
festival of Saint Barthulomew.' 

The same writer attributes ifae decay of archery among the 
Londoners to the enclosures made near the metropolis, by which 
means the citizens were deprived of room sufficient or proper 
for the purpose; and his observalions appear to have been 
justly founded, fur a few years posterior to his death, a com- 
mission was granted by Jiuiics L^ to many persons of quality; 
lu which were recited and established the good statutes, ordi- 
nances, and proclamaliona, that had been previously made ut 
different limes in favour of archery. This commUsion extenilel 
to the prevention of enclosures in the grounds formerly used for 
die practice of the bow. 

Tlie commissioners were also impowered to survey the lands 
idjoining to the city of London, its suburbs, and within two 
miles circuit; and to reduce them to the same slate and ordci 
tor the use of the archers, as they stood at the beginning of the 
reign of Henry ^'1 1 1. ; and where they found any encroachments, 
to cause the banks to be thrown down, the ditches filled up, 
and the open spares to be made level. Charles I. confirmed this 
commission, or granted another to the same purpose. 

X,— ORDINANCES IN FAVOUR OF ARCHERY CROSS-BOWS, &b, 

lu the reign of Henry VHI. three several acts were made for 
promoting the practice of shouting with the long-how j one, ant 
we have already seen, prohibited the use of crosj-bows and 
hand-guns : another was occasioned by a complaint from the 
iKiwyers, the fletcbera, or arron-inakers, the stringers, and tin^ 
arrow -head-makers, slating that many unlawful games vem 
practised in the open fields, to the detriment of tlie public morals 

' StBw'm Sturey o( LodJdo, by SuypB, *oI. il. p. 14T, Sinw dind A. D. IfiW- 
' Ana, S Jt-nlii prim. ltd. 
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and great decay of archery. Those games were therefore slrictly 
proliibiled by parliament ; and a third act followed, which 
obliged every man, being the king's ttuhject, to exercise hini- 
■elf in shooting with the long~bow ; and also to keep a bow nilh 
arrows coutinually in his house. From tbis obligation were 
excepted such as were sixty years old, or by lameness or any 
other reasonable impediment claimed an exemption ; and also 
all ecclesiastics, the justices of the two benches, or of the as 
Kizes, and the barons of the exefaec[uer. Fathers and guardians 
were also commanded to tench the male children the use of the 
loDg-bow, and to hare at all times bows provided for them as 
iHion as they arrived at the age of seven years ; and masters 
were ordered lo find bows for iheir apprentices, and to compel 
tbenilo learn lo shoot with them upon holidays, and at every other 
convenient time. By virtue of the same act, every man who 
krpt a cross-bow in his bouse was liable lo a penalty of ton 
pounds. 

Soon afterwards, that is, in the twenty-ninth year of the same 
king's reign, the use of crosa-bows under certain restrictions 
was permitted, a patent being then granted by him to sir Chri»> 
topber Morris, master of bis ordinance, Anthony Knevyt and 
Peter Mewtas, gentlemen of his privy chamber, for them to 
be overseers of the science of artillery, by which was meant 
long-bowe, cross-bows, and hand-guns. Others were appointed 
to be masters and rulers of the siune science, with power lo 
llieni and iheir successors, to establish a perpetual ci^rporatioii, 
oiled the Fraternity of Saint George, and to adnut such persona 
as they found to be eligible. The members of this society wem 
also pcrniilled, for pastime sake, to practise shooting at all sorla 
of marks and butts, and at the game of the popinjay, and other 
games, as at fowls and the like, in the city and suburbs of 
London, as well as in any other convenient places. There i» 
the following remarkable proviso in this charter; "In case any 
person should be wounded, or slain in these sports, with an 
arrow shot by one or other of the archers, he that shot the arrow 
was not to be sned or molested, if he had, immediately before the 
discharge of the weapon, cried out, 'fast,' the signal usually 
given upon such occasions." ' 

I may just add, that in addition (o the band-guns, T meet 
with other instruments of like kind mentioned in the reign of 

• SawgSiareji, bj Strfpe, toU. p. 150. 
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Eliznbclb, namely, dmny hagu, or hag butls. They shot with 
iliese engines not only at butts and other dead marks, but also 
at binlsaiiil beasts, URiiig sometimes bulletsand sometimen half 
shot ; ' but in the beginning of the seventeenth century the word 
artillery nus used hi a niurb more extendee senxe, and coiupr^ 
bended loug--bowR, rriwK-bows, slur-bows, and etone-boivg ; also 
Ecorpions, mnis, and catapults, which, the writer lolls uk, were 
formerly used ; he then names the fire-arms a^ follows, cannons, 
basiliski^, culverins, jakers, Imilcons, minions, fowlers, cham- 
bers, hur^uebusses, caliverx, petronils, pistols, aiid dags. 
" This," says far, ** is the ariilterie which is nowe in the most 
esthnation, and they are diviilt-d into great ordinance, and into 
shot or guns," which proves that the use of tirc-anoB bad thea 
in great measure superseded the prat^tiee of archery. 



XI PRlCt:S URUAINED FuR BOWS. 

In the reign of Edward IV. an ordinance was csiabMsh< 
whith compelled the bowyers of London to sell the best bow 
btaves at three shUIings and fourpence each; which was ctni- 
firmed in the third year of Henry Vil., and in Ihe thirty-third 
year of bis son Henry VHI. ; but these acts were repealed in 
the third year of queen Mary, and the following prices were 
eeltled by the parliament : (or a bow made of the best fureiffii 
yew, six shillings and eigbtpeocpj for an inferior sort, three 
ehitiings and fourpence ; and for one made of Eiiglisb yew, 
two ehillin^s,' 

Notwitbsliuuting the interference of the legislature iu favour 
nf archery, it gradually declined, and at the conclusion of the 
seventeenth century was nearly, if not altogether, discontinued. 
Yet, if we may credit a dull poem, written in the reign ot 
Charles i].* «ame altcnipls were then made by the nobility 
to revive this mnnly pastime. I sliall only quote the four fol- 
lowing lines: — 

Koriftke your ityr'A OlympiAQ gamefl iwliiitt,' 
Willi wluch the lediouft minuita yoii beguile 
Wove qitoiiH nod cEne^piTia, Ifao^e Ltnr-fardcTi sports, 
And follow Bhooijng, oUea uB(?d nl courlB- 

Tbe " shootiiiff,*' In the last line, means willi the how. It is 
(obe observe*!, that the office of bow-hearer of Sherwood-forest 

in. (ol. IB, prtBTc-d 1^94. Gwiick'i CoUeCt. C raL 14. 
"^"11. book T, chap, i 

id," b; RobcTi Sliolieifl and Thomu DI'tFej, 1676; p. 53 
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Yas continued to tlie year Mi33; but it appears to have Ijeeu ti 
mere siiieciirt-.' 

Ill tLe present day tlie iisc of llie iniiskel isi become so gf iioral, 
Itiat urcLery, tliotgli it coiitiaiies to be partially practised, bas 
little chance of recovering itc former popularity, 

XII.— EQUIPMENT FOR ARCHERY. 

finger AscbRin, an author well versed in the §ubjecl of archery, 
who lived in the reign of queen Elizabelli, informs us,' iLat it 
wa§ ui.'cessary for the arclier to have a bracer, or close sleeve, 
tu lace upon the left arm ; it was also proper for this bracer to 
be made with materials suHiciently ri^id to prevent »ny fuld^ 
which might impede the bow-sir iug when loosed from the hand ; 
to this Has to be added a shoot in y-giove, for the prolcctian 
uf the liii<rers. The bow, he tells us, ought to be made with 
wellriseEiFiuiied Mood, and formed with great exactne^u, taper- 
ing from the middle towards each end. Bows were eoiiietimcB 
made of Brazil, of lim, of ash, ami of several other VFuod^; 
but eugh, or jcw, had ihe sanction, from general experience, 
of euprriorily. Respecting the bow-string, the author was not 
decided wbich lo prefer; tho^e made with good hemp, according 
to tlie common nsage of the lime in which he lived, or iLoso 
manufactured with flax, or silk; he therefore thinks Ihe choice 
ought to be left to tlie fitring-maker. There are, he tells us. 
three essential parts in Ihe composition of the arrow, that is to 
■ay, tlie slele or wand, the feathers, and the hem). The stele 
was not always made with the same species of wood, but varied 
as occasion required, to suit tlie different manners of shooting 
practised by the archers; he commends sound a^h for military 
iUTuws, and preferred it to asp, which in his day was generally 
used for the arrows belonging to the army ; but for pastime, he 
thought that none were better than those made of oak, hard- 
beam, or birch; but aAcrall, sayn he, in this point I hold it 
best to trust lo the recommend at ion of an honest fletcber. The 
frnihcrsfromthewingof a goose, and especially of a grey-goose, 
he thought were pretentble to any others ior the pluming of an 
arrow. Thun in the popular ballad of Chevy Chace, an English 

■ AtcIiwoI^m, tdI. liL p. 58. 

* In liii " Teiopbilus. or ibr atlicle of ihooting," irriltBn in I5M. Gnl pi.b(i«W 
ta IS71, rrpublubEd bj Ml. J uu, • Beanet in 1761. 
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anlicr aimed his arrow a( sir Hugh Moiiritgomerye, with eucli 
skill, tLat it hit him on the breast, and the poet elegantly sa^u, 

The grej-googe-Tinge IhU WM thareoa 
In iiifl hearts blood wu Welti 

The more ancient ballad upon this subject, given iti the first 
volume of the Reliqucs of Antient Poetry, reads, the "swane- 
featbers." 

There wits, it seems, but little difl'erence between the two wingrs 
of one bird ; but, according to the opinion of the best arrow- 
makers, the second feather was best in some rases and the pinion 
in others. It was necessary for an arrher lo have several arrows 
of one flight (I presume Asehnni means of" one shape, length, 
and weight), plitined willi feiirhers from diO'erent wings, to suit 
the diversity of the winds. We are not from these directions to 
conclude, that the goose alone afforded the plumage for the 
arrows ; the feathers of many other birds were used for the 
BRme purpose, and are mentioned in the metrical romances of 
the middle ages. An old ballad of Itobin Hood says, that be 
and his followers had an hundred howt furnished with stimgK, 
and an hundred sheafs of gooee arrows, with bright liuriuhued 
heads; every arrow was an ell long, adorned with peacocks* 
TealberB, and bound at the notching with while silk.' 

U'ltU tli^^m ibey had an Lmidtcd bowea. 
'J'be BUin^eB were well ydiglit -, 
An liunrtreJ thvia of urows i^ood 
With LbiIvs bumisb'd full bijr^bt; 
And BitTj uroBB nn pll louge, 
Willi pescotke well ydighi. 
AdJ nocked they weft wilh whilo mlk, 
ll wu ■ Mmely lygliL 

And Chaucer, in his description of the " sqnyers yeomen," 
■ays, 

Asd be wu cM in cole and liodo of greoe, 
A sbt'te of pccocke tnawen biygbt lud iheD« ; 
Under bis liell he Imtr ful Ibriflely 
Wtll coude lie drcssi; bis uekle yomaiily: 
Hit (irroweg drDujwd not Willi feiliets live, 
And in binde be lime i oiygbiy bowe ' 

The adornment of these arrows with peacocks' fetitliers jti not 

' •• Ceste of Rotyn HoJe." Owrick'f Cotlecl K. »ol. s. 
» Prulogaa ta C'Mfwtmy T«Jtt 
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lo be roiisidfrerl at a mere poetical floiirUli, for M-e have sufficient 
tarttraoiiy, that such [iluuiiigr wds arluiilly uh(?<1.' 

But, returning; to our author, Iip informs us, tluil tlie English 
nmiws liai' forked beails aiiJ l)roa<I-lie3i!s, jet he thought, that 
muiid pointe<I heads resembling a hodkln wer<! the best. The 
notch, or small hollow part at the holtom of the arrow, made 
fiir the reception of the bow-string, «as varied as occasion re- 
quhvil, or at the will of (he »rcher, being sometimes deep and 
narrow, and xoiiietinies broad and not deep. 

XllI^DHlKCTiONS FOli ARCHKRV. 
Having thus furnished the archer with bis necessary accoutre, 
menls, Ascham proceeds to instruct him bow they ought to be 
managed ; but first of all he recommends a graceful attitude 
He should fslnnd, says another writer, fairly, and upright with 
biG body, his left fo<il at n convenient distance before his right; 
hiilditig the bow by the middle, with his left arm stretched onl, 
nnd with the three first fingers and the thumb of the right hand 
upon the loMer part of the arrow affixed to the string of the 
Imw.' In the second place, a proper attention was lo be paid 
to the nocking, that is, the application of the notch at the bottom 
nf the arrow lo the bow-string; we are told thut the notch of the 
nrrotv should rest between the fore-finger and the middle finger 
of the riirht hand." TTiirdly, our attention is directed to the 
proper manner ofiirawing the bow-string: in ancient times, says 
Atchani, the right hand was brought to the right pap ; but at 
present it is elevated to the right ear, and the latter method he 
prefers to the former. The shaft of the arrow below the feathers, 
ought to be rested upon the knuckle of the fore-finger of the 
left hand ; ibe arrow was to be drawn to the head, and not held 
loo long in that situation, but neatly and smartly discharged, 
without any hanging upon the string. Among the requisites 
»ecess.iry to constitute a good archer, are a clear sight, steadily 
directed to the mark; and proper judgment, to detennine the 
diklimce of the ground ; be ought also to know how to take the 
ndvnntuge of a side wind, and to be well acquainted with what 
ci^uipass his arrows would require in their Hight: courage is 
al>K) «n indispensable requisite, for whoever, says our author, 

' lilr, Cumjniit Gwdnulff mb st. 4 V.X 11. pngr .13, ii lhi» mtty, Pro doode- 
dm flecchiia cnm ppucis de pavonip Fnipiia jkro reg!». dell den, j tbuL ia^ Kot tw^l« 
mrrnw3 p^nir,'^ with maiinrka' 'rF'hrn. tnuglit fur ihe king, (.weVve ^«1K*. U^.C'sn^ 
IM^ Srr". i:. nil. 

• CovBlry CfimeatmeaU, 1615, cbap. Tlii. ]l. 10', * '\\ni« 
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sltools H-itli the least irepklalinn, heissurc lo sbool badly. One 
great fniilt in jiDrticnlar he roiiiplnitiB of, which joiiiiff archpre 
generally fall into, and that is. the directiDti of the eye to the 
end of the nrro" , rnlht-r than to the mark ; to obriate this evd 
habit headvisessuch, as wuresoaccHBtonied, losiiool in the dark, 
by niyht, at lights set tip at a pi^per distance lor that purpose. 
He then cone! ii<ifs with observing;, that "had tntorag'e " was 
rarely amended in grown-np persons; and therefore he held it 
essentially necet^sary, that great iittentiori should he paid (o lli<; 
tiaoliing an archer properly, while he was younif; " Cor chil- 
dren," says he, " if sufficient pains are taken with them at the 
onset, may much more easily be tanght to shoot well, than men," 
because ihc latter hiive frequently njore trouble to unlearn 
their bad habilx, than was primitively requisite to learn them 
good ones.' 

XIV.— MARKS FOR SHOOTING AT. 

The marks usually shot at by the archers for pastime, wprr. 
"butts, prickes, and roavers." The tiiilt, we are told, was ii 
level mark, and required a strong arrow, with n very broad 
feather; the pricke was a "mark of compnBs." but certain iu 
its distanre; and to fhrs mark stroTig swift arrow«, of one flight, 
with n middling sized feather, were best suited ; the roavcr was 
a mark ot uncertain Irnglh ; it was therefore proper for tltv 
archer (o have various kinds of arrows, of different weights, to 
be used according to liie different changements made in the 
distance of ilie ground.' 

The Cornish men are spoken of as good archers, and shot 
their arrows to a great length; they are also, says Carcw, "well 
skilled in near shooting, and in well aimed shooting ; — the butts 
made them perfect in the one, aud the roaving- in the other, for 
the prickes, the first corrupters of archery, through too much 
preciseness, were formerly scarcely known, uud little practised."* 
Other marks are occasionally mentioned, as the staiulai'd, the 
target, hazel wands, rose irarlands, and the popinjay, which, 
we are told, was an artilirial parrot.* I have not met with such 
a mark in any mnnuBcript delineation; but, in the following 
rngraving. the rea<ier will find a cock substiiuted for the parrot, 
and the archer has discharged his arrow very skilfully. 
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1 BUI bf DO iMW» rrrTiiin. tTi-tIh riln ilnnryfiti— n ilr 1114,111 il 
rrprPMiit mi arttficnl. or a liriog rock: ihc iwuiMTur its 
ni; platrd 00 the po<t. may f&Tour the Uni idea : bat ihr 
lib being open, and ihe HenUton of thi- b<':iil, im if in thr 
: giHp of lifp, Will jtciify itie Ulter. Ii is i">ki'n from n MS, 
wntipn tat\y in (he foarlcreiith centttrr, prvstTretl in ibr Kojal 
librarj-.* 

XV.— LENGTH OF EOVVS .1X11 .lilHOWS. 

Tbe |pti«lli of the bow i Dot clearly aM-iTlnitiiil ; lliiwv imil 
the soldiery appear, in the maDuseripl dnmiii^ to hiivo 
US tall, at least, as the lirarers; R^n-eiihlc In nn onlilinnrt' 
nde in (lie fifth yeiirof Ednard IV, cdniinRiuliii^ every mnii h> 
hace a bow his own height; and ihcy nii<<;hl, iijxm the avernjrc, 
something short of eix feet long, The nrrows uxed by the 
EngliBh archers at the memorable haltle of Agiiiroiirl, wrro n 
ill yard in length.'^ Carew, in bin survey of CeniwiiU, says, 
*The Cornish archers tor long shdoliiig, u.-iid arroWH a cluth 
yard long." The old and more modem balhuU of Chevy Chiu-e 
■peak of the arrow ns being the length of a rluth yard, hut 
EPiiic of these poeticiii legends extend it an ell, 
HalP meiitionea company of archers, who met king I linry VIM. 
al Shooter's Ilill, on a Mny-day morning, where ihey iliM'hiiiged 
their bo wa in his preKence, nnil the anowH made a loud whiM- 
Bg in their flight, "by crafte of the Iieside," The «triingeni'ui 
the noLv, we are informed, laiirpriKed InN MnjeMty, lluingh nl 
fiame time he was iniieb pleaned with the conlrivadee. A 
lent author, the llon.DaineK Bnrrington, aannrc!* iik. thiawnind 
occasioned by holes being made in the arrow hcudv, uiu 
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timt such weapons were used upon military occasion!!, and 
e§pnctally as signals; ' ^llt nof, I presume, before (lie time mi>ii- 
tioiied by the historian; for had nof those arrows been uewly 
iiitrodured, (here is no reason why (he king, who was well 
acquainted with every branch of archery, should have been 
surprised at the sound they made, or pleased at the sight of them. 



Xn^FEATS IN ARCIIERY. 

If the metrical romances and ballads of the former ages may 
be depended upon, the strength of our English archers in 
dniwing of the bow, and their skill in directing the arrow to 
its mark, were justly the objects of admiration. 

The reader, I trust, wdl pardon the insertion of the following 
extracts from two olil poetical legends, which convey, at least, 
some idea of the prticlice of archery in times anterior to our 
own; the Hrst is a ballad in eight fyltes or parts, entitled, "A 
mery Gesie of Rohyn Mode,"* According to the story, the 
king* thought proper lo pjiy Robin Hood a visit, disguised io the 
habit of an abhot : and the outlaw, hy way of entertaining Wk 
guest, proposed a shooting match. Two wands were then att 
Up, but at 80 great a ilislance from each other, that, 

Bj* fjfiy Bpacp our l^yng aajde 

Tho matkes w ere lo long- — 

On ever» syde s rose ipxrhnde. 

The iliot under tie lyne. 

WLoso (Biltih of Uip ruse gurlwid, said Robyn, 

IIla tj>kyU ht ahal tjrtc ;' 

And yclde it lo hia mniater. 

Re it DCvcT ao liae, — 

'IVypc Kobyn aliol n^oul, 

And ever lie ideved iho w^nde.-^ 

And 80 did Gilbert, Little John, and Scalhelocke, his com 

pauions; but. 

At ilie tut shot, ttiBt Robfn ■boi, 
For kll hit frfTides fare, 
Yet lie fajled of the garlimd. 
Three tynjjera ntid more — 



Arclneotops, vol. vii. p. 511. 
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of coone bis "takill " was rorfeited, wliicli he presented to tbe 
king, sayiug, 

SjTBbbol, 1 dtJiver tliee tnjnejuroire. 

Tbe seTtid poem is also of the bnllnd kind, and appsirenlly 
as old as the former.' wLerein Adam Roll, CI) in of the Clougl.e, 
Rnd William Cloudesle, are introdaced to ^hoot before the king. 
The bulls, or dead marks setup by the king's archera, wpre <^n- 
nured by Cluudeele, saying, 

I hold hym Dever ao good ■rclier. 
That aboteth at battel to wide — > 

and having procured two " hasell roddes," be set Ihemupatthe 
distance of four hundred yards^ from each other; his first at- 
tempt in shooting at them, contrary to tbe expectation of the 
king, was snccessful, for it is said, 

Clgodeele irith ■ beirjng uono' 
Cl»e (he wud in two. 

Tbe king, being much surprised at the perfonnance, told biin 
he wsB tbe best archer he ever saw. Cioude^Ie then proposed 
to show him a more extraordinary proof of bis skill, and tied 
bis eldest Bou, a child ouly seven years old, to a stake, and placed 
an apple upon his bead. When be bound his son he charged 
bim not to move, and turned hk face from him, that he might 
not be intimidated by seeing the arrow directed towards him: 
oue hundred aud twenty yards^ were measured from the stake, 
and Cloudesle went to the end of the measurement ; he first eit- 
treated tbe spectators to be silent, 

^nJ iben drew uui a layce Dnxie urowr ; 

lEys baw wai great aud J'Jnge, 
llr vst Uiat BTTDwe lo liia bowe 

Tbtl wu botb (tyffe and itronga 

Then ClouJesIa chtl Ihe ippte in two, 

Aa many a man myght oe, 
Orer Gc>dB forbade/ iayJeiLe tynge, 

TbaX ihocj aliolde bhote at mei 



* [llack Utiri. without dale sad printed alra by Copland m Lnthlmty. lu dl!e u. 
The Nanm af ilie Thn« Arcbvnj tbe wholi- ballad, witb aome imall Tariaiioa*, is in 
lk» ReUquea ot AncieDt Po<^rry. val.i. p. I54, &c. Thia copy ii honad ap in tJic 

I Toliinif of the Garrick CiiileciioD of Old I'layi nilhtbe Gette of Robyn Hade. 

• Twei]ly fcore pacrd. nya thu tang. 






» 1 talbei (bink tiio poet loeanl aa alTDW sbot " compasa," for (he pricke or wind 
at* " uiail( elconpaaa," Ihat is, the aiiow in iti Sight formed tlie icgiaf Lt of a circle 
« aee. liT. s. 6f . •*' Sii aeon pace*." Song. 'Godfoibid. 
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XVIL— SUPERIORITY OF ANCIENT BOWUEM. 

[f we were to Judge of the merits of the »Dcicnt bowmen fruui 
the piwlrceof archery as it is exercised iiithe present dav, these 
poeiicfll eulo^iums would appear to be entirely fiotiiiuuii. There 
are tio nocb distances now itesigTied fur the marks as are meutioued 
Iwfore, nor such prerinion, even al Khori lenijihs. In tbe direriion 
of the arrows. By an act established An. ;i3 Hen. VIII., no 
person who had reached the age of tweiiry-fnur years, might shoot 
at any mark at less than two hundred and twenty yards distance.' 
I believe lew, if any, of the modern archers, in shooting at a 
luarb, exceed the distance of eighty or a hundred yardc, or, 
in lung shootinir, reach four hundred yards. I have seen the 
gentlemen who practise archery in the vicinity of Loudon, ri^- 
peatedly shoot from end (o end, and not touch the target with 
an arrow; and for the spare of several hours, without lodging 
one in the circle of gold, about six niches diameter in the centre 
of the target : this, indeed, is so seldom done, that one is led lo 
think, when it hnppens, it is rather the ettect of chance than 
of skill : which proves what Ascham has asserted, that an archer 
should be well taught early in life, and confirm the good teaching 
by continual prarlice afterwards. We may also recollect, that 
arefaery is now followed for amusement only, and is to be com- 
mended as a manly and geutleman-like exercise. 

I remember alwut four or live years back,' at a meeting; of the 
society of archers, in their ground near Bedford S«]uare, the 
Turkish ambassador paid them a visit; and complained that the 
enclosure was by no means sulDciently extensive fur a long shot : 
he therefore went into the adjacent fields to show his dexterity; 
where 1 saw him shoot several »* rows more than double the length 
of the archery ground, and his longest shot fell upwards of 
four hundred and eighty yards from his standing. The how be 
(Lsed was much shorter than (hose belonging to the English 
archers; and his arrows were of the bolt kind, with round heads 
■na<te of wont). This distance rather exeeeds the lertslh our 
rhymist has gtren to the wands set up by Cloudesle and his 
cumpanioiia, but then we are to recollect (bey shot with vast pn>- 
I'lsiuii lo that distance,' ivhich (he ambassador did not. be bao 
no mark, ami his arrows fell exceedingly wide of each otlter. 
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Carew, speaking of the Cornish archers two centuries back, 
sBjTB. ** For long shooting;, iheir shaft waa a cloth yard in len^h, 
and their pnckes twenty-four score paces, equal to four hun- 
dred and eighty yards; and for streugth, they would pierce any 
ordinary armour } " he then adds, "and one Robert Arundel), 
whom I well knew, could shoot twelve score paces with his 
right hand, with his left, and from behind bis head."' This 
puts me in mind of a curious anecdote related by Hall : " There 
came to his grace, king Henry the Eighth, a certayu man, with 
a bowe and arrowc, and he dcsyred his grace to take the muster 
of hym, and to see him shoote; for that tyme hys grace was 
contented ; the man put hys one fote in bis boF>ome, and so dyd 
fihuotc, and shote a very good tihote, and well lowardes hys 
inarke ; whereof, not onely bis grace, but all others greatly mer- 
veyled ; so the kynge gave him a rewarde,"^ and for this cu- 
rious Teal he afterwards obtained tbe by-name of " Fote in 
Bosome." 

XVm— THE DUKE OF 8I10REDITCII. 

The same monarch, Henry VIII,, having appointed a great 
malcb of archery at Windsor, a citizen of London, nruncd 
Barlow, an inhabitant of Shoreditch, joined the archers, and 
surpt\»Ned ihcm all in skill ; the king was so much pleased with 
his performance, that he jocosely gave bim the title of " Duke 
of fiiboreditch ; " and this title the captain of the London archers 
retained for a considerable time afterwards. In 1583, in the 
r«ign of Elizabeth, a grand shooting match was held in London, 
and the captain of the archere assuming his title of Duke of 
Shoredilch, summoned a suit of nominal nobility, under the 
titles of marquis of Barlo, of Clerkenwell, of Islington, of 
Hoxton, of Sbacklewell, and earl of Pancrass, &c. and these 
meeting together at the appointed time, with their difi'erent com- 
pauies. proceeded m n pompous march from Merchant Taylors 
Halt, consisting of three thousand archers, sumpluobBly ap- 
parelled ; Stry pe says, *• odiy habited ;" every man bad a long-bow, 
and four arrows. With the marquis of Barlo and the marquia 
of Clerkenwell were " Hunters who wound their bonis."* Nine 
iiuuilred and forty-two of the archers had chains of gold about 



' Swrtur of Coniw»ll. ioOJ. In riu Hto VIII, fol-B. 
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their necka, Tbis Rplcodiil company was guarilnl liy four llioii- 
sand wliifflers and bdlinen, besides pages and fiiutuien. Tliey 
passed ilirough R road -street, the residence of iLfir captain, and 
(Iience into MixirfitWs, by Finsbury, and ko on to Smilhlield, 
wliere having performed several evolutions, they shot at a targi.1 
fur honour.' 

Another cavalcade of like kind was made by the London 
archers in 1682, the reign of Charles II., and the king himself 
was present ; but being a wet day, his majesty was obliged to 
leave the field soon after the arrival of the bowmen." 



XIX^ROYAL SPORT— A GOOD ARCHER WHY CALLED ARTHUR. 

Kings and princes have been celebrated for their skit! in 
archery, and among those of our own country may he placed 
king Henry VII. who in his youth was partial (o this exercise, 
find therefore it is said of him in an old poem, written in praise 
of the princess Elizabeth, afterwards queen to llrnry VII.^ 



See where be ihotelb *l tlie bun*, 

And n-idi Iiym :ve brdts three ; 

He weoreUi ■ gowna otielieiie hlickf, 

AdeJ il a GoLed above the kn«e. 
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lie also amused himself with the bow aOer he bad obtained the 
crown, as we find from an account of his expenditures,* where 
the following memormdunis occur: " Lost to my lord Morgmij 
at buttes, six shillings and eJghtpence:" and ngain, " Piiid to 
sir Edward Boroughe thirteen shillings and fourpeuce, which the 
kynge lost nt butte.'; with his cross-bowe." Both the sons of king 
Henry followed his example, and were excellent archers ; and 
especially the eldest, prince Arthur, whou'^i^d frequently to vin't 
the society of London bowmen at Mils^nd, where they usunll 
met. and pmctified with them. From hisexperlness in handling 
of the bow, every good shooter was called by his name. 'I i„- 
captain also of the fraternity was honoured with the title of 
Prince Arthur, and the other archers were styled his knights.' 
The title of Prince Arthur seems to have been superseded by the 
creation of the " Duke of Shoreditch," 

At>er the death of prince Anliui . his brother Henry continue 1 



' Aribcologia, roL liL. 
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to bonour the meetiuj^ at Mile-end with his presence. We have 
■eeii already, (hat he was exceedingly fond of aichery, and if 
Hall may be credited, at the time of bis cuming' to the crowD, 
** be fihotte as strong, and as greate a tengtbe aa any of his garde," ' 

King Edward VI., (hough not so conspicuous as his father 
or his uncle, was iievcithelcss an eiicuurager of archery, and 
fre<juently amused himself with the bow. This a{i|iears from 
his U1VU (liaiy.' 

Charles I, was an archer, as appears from the de<ticaiion ot a 
treatise, called the " Bowman's Glory;" and Catherine of Por- 
tugal, queen to Charles 11., was probably much pleased with 
seeing ibe pastime of archery practised ; for in eompliuieiit to 
h«r, a badge of silver, weighing twenty-two ouncns, was made 
for the marshal of the fi-n(eriiily of bowmen, having upon it (he 
representation of an archer with bis bow drawn in the action 
of shooting, and inscribed with her name, " Regime Calharinu- 
Sngitlarii." This badge was made in the year 1676, by the 
contribution of sir Edward Hungerford and others.' 

XX,— PRIZES FOR ARCHERY. 

I find but little said resi.ecfing the rewards bestowed ujion 
the \H-ht bowmen; the London fraterntly are said to have shot 
for paxlinie or for honour; however, 1 make no donht, Mp<in 
pnrticnlar trials of skill, rewanlssiiffiricnt to excite the pmulnfion 
of the archerw were propotied ; they might sometinus consist of 
money, and perhaps more frci]nenlly of some nlhcr vabinble 
article, as the fnlhiwing lines may testify, cxlracted from ibe 
.Mery Gewte of Rohyn Ilode, and (he pri/e is judiciously ap- 
(iropriaied to the purpose. The poet tells us, that the slierif 
of Notyngham, 

Did crye ■ tul fijt* p]iija 

Tbal (II tlie belt irchyni of Ihp north 

Sboulil cone upon i dtyt ; 

And they tliM iiliole, al o( ilie bcit, 

The prire ihoulil heu aw%j. 

Anil lie llint iliotpth il ot Ibe beU 

Furthett, hyn and Iowa, 

At 1 payie ot goodl; bitlM 

UcdpT itie ^enti vood ^hatr 



I 
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Tht ibiA «r afha wfcjie, 

Th* kMd, Md fatbn of iicfc> nd loU, 

la Ea^Mt i»oM Ijrka.— 

AbJ vkM day naa (a Notja^MM. 

na hMM were bjn aad Um%r.— 

Tkrin BabiB ifeM kboBt 

AmI ahr^ he ddk (La WMd. 

It M wMed, thtt to bim waa ddimed dM ** ({oode vib««, fer 
bmt vortbis ww be." 
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CHAPTER n. 

L Slm^nf cf Slonw in anciHTit Art. — 11. Known to t]w SmxonL— Til. And the 
KanamiL — JV. How [rracliaej oT Itlfl VtarB- — V- I'Lmwiug of V^'ti^tl(fl aho 
Stone* villi ilie HbuJ.— VI. B;f t);e Lnnrionnt. — Vll. Catliag of tlie Bst u<il 
Hunmrr.— VIII. Of Sp»sri.— IX. OfQuoiis.— X. Swinging «f Dumh HsIIl- 
XI. Fool lUrM. — XIL TlieGameof B«se. — XIII. WrPsUing much practiwil 
fannwly.— XIV. Prize, (or.— XV- llow perfonneO.— X VI. Swimming.— XVII. 
SluliDg.— XVlli. Skaung.— XIX. Rowiag.— XX. Sulii.g. 

rl I.— SLINGING OF STONES. 

TiTK artofstiitgiiin;. or casting of atones with n slings, is of hijii 
anti(|uity, and probably antecffleiit to ibiit of archery, thougli 
not so generally known nor so utiirersnlly practixetl. The tribe 
of Boiijamiii amon^ tlie Israelites is celebrateil in Loly writ for 
the excellenry of its sliiigers. In the time of liie judges there 
I were seven bundred Bcnjnmites who itll of ihem used iheir left 
hands, and in the figiiratiTe language of the Scripture it is Haid, 
they " could sling stones at an imir-breadlli and not miss,"' that 
I IB, with exceedingly great precision. Again we are told, tl at 
when David fled to Ziklag, he was joined by a party of valiant 
men of the tribe of Itenjaniin, who could use both the right and 
the left in slinging of stones and shooting arrows out of a bow,' 

(David hiniselfwasalsoan excellent imirksman, as the de>:lruct ion 
of Gotinfh by the means of hia sling siifficientty testifies. It 
was, perhaps, an instrument nmch used by the sliephcrds in 
ancient times, to protect their flocks from the !ittacks of lerociou* 
animals: if so, we shall not wonder that David, who kept liif 
father's sheep, was so expert in the management of thi» weapon/' 
In Barclay's Eclogues an English shepherd boasts of his skill 
in using uf the sling. 



II.— SLINGING BY HIE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
The art of slinging of stone« ivas well known and practised 
BI a very early period in Europe, but we have no aulhorily tci 
prove that it was carried to so high a pilch of pertectinn in this 
pan of the globe, as it appears to have been among (he Asiatic 
natioi.s. !t is altogether tiDcertHin, whether the anciejit intin- 



■ judgn. cljap. II. 'cr. 16. 
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bitanta of Britain were acqaainted wilh the use of the nliag or 
not ; if ihe negative be granted, whirh hardly seem*" reasonable, 
we roust admit the probability of their being taught the properties 
of such an iuEtruinent by the Romans, who certainly used it as a 
military weapon. We can speak more decidedly on the part of 
our ancestors the Saxons, who seem to have been skilful in ibe 
management of the sling ; its fonu is preserved in several of their 
paintings, and the mauucr in which it was used by them, as far 
back as the eighth century, may be seen below, from a maDU> 
script of ibat age in the Cotton Library.' It is there represent«:d 
with one of the ends unloosened from the hand and the stone 
discharged. In Ihe original the figure is throwing the stone at 
a bird upon the wmg, which is represented at some distaiiCL 
from him. 

O 




14. 3LU.0Il.ei— VIII. CiVTtlBV. 

In other instances we see it depicted with both the ends helu 
ill (be hand, the figure being placed in ifae action of taking Li's 
aim, and a bird is generally the object of his exertion, as in 
Ihe following engraving from a parchment roll in the Royal 
Library, conlaitiiug a geiiL-alogical account of the kings uf 
England, to the time of Henry III.'' 
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13. MiKiian op holdiko mt Sliho* 
Sometimes tlie Rling is allnched tn a slalT or tnincLpDii, about 
three or four feet in length, wielded tvith both hands, and charged 
with a stone of no small magDi'ludp. These slings appear tu 

inave been chiefly used in besipgin;; of cities, and on board ol 
«bip9 in engagements by sea. The fuNuwing engraving ti- 
presentB a sling; of this kinil, from a drawing snppose<) to bavo 
Itcen made by Matthew Paris, in a MS. at Bcnnet' College, 
I Cambridge.' 

r We 
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in.— SLINGING DY THE ANGLO-NORMANS. 
We bare sntDcient testimony to prove that men armed with 
slings formed a part of the Anglo-Nonnan soldiery,* and the 
word Balislarii, used by our early bii^torians, may, t ilonbt not, 
be more properly rendered ^lingers than cross-bowmen ; ihongh 
indeetl, upon the introduction of the cross-bow, these men might 
take the pUee of the sliiigers. In fact the cros»>bow itself 
was modified to the purpose of discharging of stones, and for 
that reason was also called a stone-bow, so that the appellation 
Balistarius and Arcubalistarins were both of them latterly applied 
lo the same person. The sling, however, was not entirely super- 
seded by the bow at the com men cement of the filb^enth century, 
as the following verses plainly indicate: they occur in a mii- 
nuscripl poem in the Cotton Library,^ entitleil, " Knyghthod^ 

■ C. •• Hi. ' MiDiierB aad Custtmu utthe I!ik^\uAi, icLv 

> I'ilot A. iiiii, part I, fol. 8. 
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an<! Bnlayle," written about thnt time, which professedly trealR 
upon the duties nn<l exercises necessary to constitute n eoud 
soldier. 

11m eek Ihe CBBt ofitoDe. wilb ilyogD or haads: 
Jl fftlletb ofte, y( o:bpT ibut V'ttc ucme u, 
Mca hajnbjBed ia Bleel may Dol wit^iatcHide, 
1^be raoltitade and migbty ch3t of BtoDyi; 
And alooyBiD eSecttj lira everj vhiTe, 
Acd filyng'^a ftTD DOi ijoygui for to t/i-orc. 

By the two last lines the poet means to say, that stones art 
every where readily procured, and that the dings are by no means 
cumbersome to the bearers, which were cogent reasons for r*'- 
taining them as military weapons ; neither does he ronfine their 
use to any body or rank of soldiers, but indiecriminately recont- 
inrnds the acquirement of skill in the casting of stones, to every 
individual who followed (he profession of a warrior. 

IV^MODERN MODES OF SLINGING. 

I remember in my youth to have seen several persons expert 
in slinjring of stones, which they performed with thongs of leather, 
or, wanting those, with garters; and sometimes they used a stick 
of ush or hazel, a yard or better in length, and about an inch iu 
diameter; rt was split at the top so as to make an opening wide 
enough to receive the stone, which was confined by the re-action 
of the stick on both sides, but not strong enough to resist the 
impulse of the slinger. It required much practice to handle this 
instrument with any great degree of certainty, for if the stone in 
the act of throwing quitted the sling either sooner or later than 
it ought to do, the desired effect was sure to fail. Those who 
could use it properly, cast stones to a considerable distance 
and with much precision, to the present day, the use of all 
these engines seems to be totally discontinued, 

v.— THROWING Wrni THE HAND. 

Throwing of heavy weights and stones with the hand was 
inuch practised in former times, and as this pastime requiretl 
great strength and muscular exertion, it was a very proper exer- 
cise for military men. The Greeks, according to Homer, ai 
the time of the siege of Troy, amused themselves with casting of 
the discus, which appears lo have been a round t!at plate of 
nieiai of considerable magnitude and very heavy.' Tltedisciut 
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of the ancientA," says Dr. Johnson,' " is sometimes called in 
Engliflli quoit, but improperly. Tlie gnmeof qnoits is a game 
of skill; the iliscufl was only a trial of etrengtli, as among us 
to throw ihe hammer." 

VL— THROWING BY THE LONDONERS. 

In the Iveinii renliiry we are assure<I, tbat among the amus&< 
roents practised by ihe young Lomlonen* on holidHya, wns casting 
of Mones,' darts, and other miesive weapons. Bars of wood 
and iron were afterwards used for the same purpose, and tht; 
attention of the populare was so much engaged by this kind of 
exercise, that they neglected in great meafurc the practice of 
archery, which occasioned an edict to be passed in the thirty-ninth 
year of Edward III. prohibiting the pastimes of throwing of 
stones, wood, and iron, and recommending the use of the )o»g- 
bow upon all convenient opportunities.^ 

Vn.— CASTING OF THE BAR AND HAMMER. 

Casting of the bar is frequently mentioned by the romance 
writers as one part of a hero's education, and a poet of the 
sixteenth century thinks it highly commendable for kings and 
princes, by way of exercise, to throw " the stone, the barre, or 
the plumruet." Henry VIII,, after his accession to the throne, 
according to Hall and Holinshead, retained " the casting of the 
barre" among his favourite amusements. The sledge hammer 
was also used for the same purpose as the bar and the Ktone; and 
among the rustics, if Barclay be correct, an axictree. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, these paa. 
times seem to have lost their relish among tim higher ciassefl ol 
the people, and for this reason Peacham, describing a complete 
gentleman, speaks of throwing the hammer as an exercise pmper 
only for soldiers in camp, or for the amusement of the king's 
gruard, hut by no means " beseeming of nobility." 

VIII^THROWING OP SPEARS. 
Throwing of spears and javelins being properly a military 
exercise, was not prohibited by the act above men'ioned. It 
was Bometimes practised as a trial of strength, wiien the attempt 
was to throw beyond a certain boundary, or to exceed a com 



■ In Uia Dictinnary. unJet ^umi. 
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petilor in distance; and of Bkill, when the speor was fast 
quintain, or any other determined mark. According; to Filz- 
slepben, it was one of the holiday sports of the young' Londoners 
in the reign of Henry II. With them it seems to have been an 
exertion lo cast ihe weapon farthest. The pastime is frequently 
mentioned by the writers of the middle ages. Charles VI. of 
France and the lordii of bis court, after a grand entertainment, 
were amused with " Wrastling, and casting of the bar, and th' 
dart, by Frenchmen and ihe Gascoyns."' 

IX.— QUOITS. 

The game of quoits, or coils, as an amusement, is siiperioil 
10 any of the foregoing pastimes; the exertion required is moi 
moderate, because this exercise does not depend so mncli upon 
superior strength as upon superior skill. Tlic quoit seems eri- 
dently to have derived its origin from the ancient discus, and 
with us in the present day it is a circular plate of iron per- 
forated in the middle, not always of one size, hut larger <ir 
BOialler to suit the strength or conveuicncy of the several can- 
didates. It is further to be observed, that qnoils are not only 
made of different magnitudes to suit the poise of the players, 
but sometimes the marks are placed at extravagant distances, so 
as to require great strength to throw the quoit home; this, 
however, is contrary to the general rule, and depends upon the 
caprice of the parties engaged in the contest. 

To play at this game, an iron pin, called a hob, is driven iiitu 
the ground, within a few inches of the top ; and at the distance 
of eighteen, twenty, or more yards, for the distance is optional, 
a second pin of iron is also made fast in a similar manner; two ■ 
or more persons, as four, six, eight, or more at pleasure, wlio^| 
divided into two equal parties are to contend for the victory, ^^ 
stand at one of the iron marks and throw an equal number oi 
quoits to the other, and the nearest of them to the hob are reck- 
oned towards the game. But the determination is discriminately 
made: for instance, if a quoit belonging to A lies nearest to the 
hoh, and a quoit belonging to B the second, A can claim but 
one towards the came, though all his other quoits lie nearer ^J 
lo the mark than all Ihe other quoits of B ; heeause one quoit ^M 
of B being the second nearest to the hob, cuts out, as it iscalled, ^1 
all behind it; if no GU(h quoil had interfered, then A would 

■ Froiuart. Lord ficnera' IruuluioD, rol. w, chi[i. 119, fill. tS4. 
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Itave ri'ckonei] all Lis as one each. Having cmt all their (|iii)ils, 
tlie randidales walk to (lie opposite side, and delermiiie the 
Btaf? of the play, then taking their stand there, ihrnw tlieir 
'iiioits back ajrain and ronlinue to do so alternate!^' us lonj^ as 
ibe game remains undecided. 

Formerly in the country, the rusticB not liacing the round 
perforated quoits to play with, used horseashoeia, and in many 
places (lie quoit itself, to this day, ia called a shoe, 

John Nonlibroke, in a Treatise against Diccing, Dancing, &c. 
writt<:n in llit- time of queen Elizabeth, advises young nun, by 
way of anuietiutnt, to "labour with poises of lend or other 
mptal;" ibi* notuble pastime, 1 apprehend, bore some resemblance 
(o the Skioniacbin,' or fighting with a man'ti own shadow, men- 
tioned in one of the Spectators:^ " It coneiiited," says the aulliur, 
" in bMudishiuof of twi stirks, gmnped in each liand and loadtn 
with plugs of lend at either eM • — ih's paptirae opens the cbesl. 
excrciws the limbs, and gires a man all the pleasure of boxing 
wiibout the blows." It is sometimes practiited in the [Jrescnt 
d^y, and called " ringing of Ibe dumb bellK," 

XI^FOOT.nACING. 

There is nu kind of exercise that has more uniformly met 
the approbation of authnre in general (ban running. In Ibe 
middle ages, foot-racing was considered as an essential part iit 
a young man'seducation, especially if he was the son of a niati 
of rank, and brought up ti> a military profoseion. 

It is needless, I doubt not, to assert the antiquity of thin 
pnotimc, l>ecause it will readily occur to every one, that viinety 
of occasions continually present tbemselvee, which call forth the 
*-Kt-Tli<ins of running even in childhood; and when more than 
one person are stimulated by the same object, a competition nn- 
tnrnlly takes place among them to obtain it. Originally, perhapi. 
fotrt-nices bad no other incitement than etnulalion, or at best the 
prospect of some small rewani : but in proc?s« of time the 
rpwnrds were magnified, and contesU of this kind were instituted 
an publ ic amusements ; the ground niaiked out for that purpose, 
and judges appointed to dfcide upon the fairness of llie race, to 
mcertain the winner, and to liestow the rewani. 
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In former limes, according to CommeDius,^ ii was customary 
for tbe places approprinted lo peiial races to be railed in on eiibtr 
«de, and the priz&^iver stood at the goal, to deliver tUe reward 
to the person who should first touch it. I suppose he means ai 
the Olympic games, among which foot-racing was one. In the 
present day foot-races are not much encouraged by persons of 
fortune, and seldom happen bat for the purpose of belling, and 
the racers are generally paid for their performance. In many 
instances llie distance does not exceed one hundred yards. At 
fairs, wakes, aad upon many other occasions where many people 
are assembled together, this species of amusement is sometimes 
promoted, but most frequently the contest is confined to ibc 
younger part of the concourse. 

Two centuries back running, according to Peachani, was 
thought to be an exercise ty no means derogatory lo the rank of 
nobility;^ and a poHtieal writer in the Cotton manuscript, "Of 
Knyghthode and Batayle," before cited,^ written early in the 
fifteenth century, recunmieiids it strongly lo the practice of Uie 
soldiery : his words are these. 

In [uauyngK the eierciu it good alio. 
To tniyui £n[ in figkt. uid (liO wLeanJ, 
To MKe ( pluce our foemi^D wiJt foireiiDS 
<iiit '.ski it gill, aim, to netclie or atuie, 
LigLtly la came uidgo. lenojage ii«urc. 
fbwayug ib iIm) ti%\i< goob at ibe ctuur. 
And fdt La lepe ■ dike is >l*a (0»J ; 
Fur DU^lililj whftt iiidu Jiiy ronue mad Ippe. 
ftl4jF well devict* aaA aide it pany kflpe. 



XIL— BASE, OR PRISONERS' BARS. 

There is a rustic game called Base ur Bars, and sometimes 
written Bays,* ord in some places Prisoners* Bars; and us the 
snceess of this pastime depends upon the agility of the can- 
didates and iheir skill in running, I think it may pru|)erly enough 
be introduced here. It was much practised in former times, and 
some vestiges of the game are still remaining in many parts of 
the kingdom. Tbe first mention of this sport tLat 1 have met 
w ith occurs in the Proclamations at the head of the pari iamentar^ 
proceedings, early in the reign of Edward Ill„where it is spoken 
uf as a childish amiiKemeni, and prohibited to be played in the 

' Oilda wntualium Piciub. ' Complcu Gratlemiui, I6tt< 
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avenues of tlie palace at Westmiiieter,' during^ the Beseione of 
Parliameiil, bemuse of the JDterruptioii it occasioned to tbe 
members and others in par^sing to am) fro its their bnainess re. 
qaired. It is also npokeu of i>y Shakesjiear as a g^me practised 
by the boys : 

He with IwD iiripUDgg. Uds morp like lo nio 

1 he country base, iKui to CDmiuIl lucli ilAUgUt^r, 

Mv<p good llie [lasBBge.^ 

It was. however, mowt assuredly played by the men, and 
especially in Cheshire and other adjoining counties, wheie 
funneriy it seems lo have been in high repute. 

The performance of this pastime requires two parties of equal 
number, each of them having a base or home, as it is ufiually 
railed, (o themselves, at tbe distance of abont twenty or thirty 
yanis. The players then on either side taking bold of hands, 
extend themselves in length, and opposite to each other, as far 
as lliey conveniently can, always remembering that one of iheni 
most touch the base; when any one of ihem quil« the hand of 
bis fellow and runs into the 6etd, which is called giving the 
cba»-e, he is immediately followed by one of his opponents ; he 
again is followed by a second from the former side, and he by 
a second opponent; and soon alternately, until as many ai^ 
out as choose lorun, everyone pursuing ibi' man lie first followed, 
and no other; and if he overtake him near enough lo touch him, 
his party clninis one toward their game, and both return home. 
They then run forth again ami again in like manner, until the 
number is completed that decides the victory; ibis number is 
optional, and I am told rarely exceeds twenty. It is to be 
observed, that every person on either side who touches another 
during the chase, claims one for his party, ami when many are 
out, it treqncnily happens that many are touched. 

About 1770, 1 saw a grand match at base played in the fields 
behind Montague House, now the British Museum, by twelve 
gentlemen of Cheshire against twelve of Derbyshire, for a con- 
siderable sum of money, which afforded much entertainment to 
the spectators. In Essex they play this game with the addition 
of (WO prisons, which are stakes driven into the grouml, paral- 
lel with the home boundaries, and about thirty yards froui them; 
and every person who is touched on either side in tbe chase, 
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IS sent to one or otlier of tlie«e prisons, nlicre lie must remain 
till tbe conelnsiondf ihe game, if not (k-ltverwi previoualy by 
one of his aaviociales, and ihis ran only be accomplished by 
touching him, which isadifficull (ask, requiriiiBT the perfomiance 
of the mo^t skilful players, because the pnson belonging to 
eilher parly is always much nenrer (o tbe base of their oppo- 
nents than to their own; and if the person sent to relieve bis 
confederate be touched hy an antagniiisl before be reoches him, 
he also becomes a prisoner, and stands in equal need of d^ 
liverance. The addition of the prisons occasions a considerable 
ilegjee of variety in the pastime, and is frequently productive 
of much pleasantry. 

Xni.-WRKSTLING. 

The art of wrestling, which in the present day is chiefly 
conSoed to the lower chisses of the people, was, however, highly 
esteemed by the ancients, and made a very considerable figure 
among- (he Olympic games. In the ages of chivalry, to wrestle 
wed was accounted one of the accomplishments which a hero 
ought (o posi^eKs. 

Wrcetling is a kind of exercise that, from its nature, is 
likely to have been practised by every nation, and especially 
by (hose the least civilised. It was probably well known in 
ibie country long before the introduction of foreign nmnncrs. 
Tlie inhabitants of Cornwall and Devon have, we are well m^ 
siired, from time immemorial, been celebrated for their expert- 
ness in this pastime, and are universally said to be the best 
wrcstlera in Ihe ki;igdom. To give a Cornish hug is a pn^ 
verbial expression. The Cornish, says Fuller, are masters o( 
liie art of wrestling, so that if the Olympian games were notv 
in fashion, they would come away with the viciory. Their hug 
is a cunning close with their fellow-combatants, the fruits whereof 
is his fair fall or foil at the least.' They learned the art at 
an early period of life, for you shall hardly find, snys Carew, 
an osspmbly of boys in Devon and Cornwall, where the most 
unl«wardly among them will not as readily give you a inusiei 
(or trial) of this exercise as you are prone lo require it.^ 

The citizens of l^undou, in times past, arc said to have bei-n 
expert in the art of wrestling, and annually upon St. James's 
day they were accustomed to make a public tnal of iheir skill. 

' IVoiiiiet of Englanii in Ctini*»ll, p 1"7, »Sune'jcAC«m»»!i,\*W*.>'"' 
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In Ihe sixtb year of Henry III. they belli their anniversary 
niMtiug for this purpose near the hu-ipjial of St, Matililit, at 
St. Gilts's in the fietdH, where they were met by the inhabitants 
of tlie city and suburbs of VVeslmioKter, and a ram was appointed 
for the prize; the Londoners were victorious, having greatly 
exteilcd their antagonists, which produced a chall«fng'e from 
the con<iuered party, to renew the contest upon the Laiuiuas 
ilaj rullowiug at Westminster: the citizens of London readdy 
consented, and met them accordingly, but in the midst of thtt 
diversion, the bniliti' of Westminaier and hiii associates took 
occasion to quarrel with Ihe Londoners, a battle ensued, and 
many of the latler wire severely wounded in making their re- 
treat to the city. This unjustiliable petulance of the bailiff gnvu 
rue to a more serioux tumult, and it was several days befure the 
peace could be restored.' Stow informs us, that in the ihirly- 
firvl year of Henry VI., A. D. I4&J, at a wrestling match near 
Cltrkeuwell, another tumult wascxcited against the lord mayor, 
but he does not say upon what occasion it arose. 

In old time, says Slow, wrestling was more used than it has 
brrn of later yenrs.^ In the month of August, about the feast 
of St. Bartholomew, adds this very accurate historian, there 
were d.vere days spent in wrestlhig; the lord mayor, aldenuen, 
and sheriffs, being present in a large tent pitched for that pur- 
pose near Clerkeuwcll ;^ upon this occasion llie officers of the cit v. 
namely, the sheriffs, Serjeants, and yeomen, the porters of the 
king's beam or weighing-house,^ and others of the cily, gave a 
^neral challenge to such of the inhabitants of the suburbs as 
thought ihemMelvcs expert in this exercise; but of late years, con- 
unucs he, the wrestling is only practised on the afteruuon of St, 
Barifaolomew's day,' The latter ceremony is thus described by » 
foreign writer, who was an eye-wilness to the performance: 
" When," says he, " the mayor goes out of the precincts of the 
cily, a sceptre,' a sword, and a cap, are borne before him, and 
he is followed by the principal aldermen in scarlet gowns with 
golden chains; bimiielf and they on horseback. Upon their 
arrival at a place appointed for that purpose, where a tent is 
pitched for their reception, the mob begin to wrestle before them 

> Mattbrii Pam. Hial. Ang. tub *n. IfJi. * Sarrej of Ljndon, p. 73. G5. 

' Ilie innr(]iD mj-i. " >I Slunnei's Wrl]." 
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two St a liote." I]« aJda a circiuafttauce not recorded by the 
htMoriaa: " After lliuiauver, n pare*] of lire rabbits are tum«4 
looae among: >i<« crowd, tvliicfa are ptir^ut^ by a uuiuber of bora, 
who endearour to ratcb tliem iviiti a[l the iioim? thcv c^n make."' 
From ibe time that wre*itliDg became unfasbionnble and was 
rarely practised by pcrKons of opulence, it declined also among 
the populace, but by slower degrees ; and at present is seldom 
Been except at wakes and lairs, where il slill coniiuues to be 
partially exhibited. 

Xl\\— PRIZES FOR WRESTLING. 

We may have ubserved, Ibai the reward proposed for the best 
wretttlem iu the contest between the Loodouers and llic inhabi- 
tiiiits of Weslmiuster, as mentiuued above, was a ram. Anciently 
this auinutl was the prize mu»( usually given upon such occa- 
sitiiks, and tlierefore in the rbyuie of sir Thopas, Chancer says 
(f the Knight, 

Of sTMlliug wu dieic noiit hi* pen, 
Wlieie SDj Itun thuJJe eionde,' 

Adq again, in his character of the mUler, 

for ova kl Ui|i be cud. 

At wr>fld^a^ bo woldt bite iway ihe Ham.' 

Other rewards, no doubt, were sometimes proposed, as we may 
see upon (be engraving I>elow, where two men are wrestling lor 
acock: (be uriginul drawing, from a inanut^cript iu the Royal 
Library,^ is certainly more ancient than (he (iiue of Chaucer. 



IT. Ancient WtEErLiiic, 
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In muderD times the prizes were not only mucli varied, but 

were occasioDallyuf higher value, Ifwe may believe ibe author 

" of the old poL-iD, entitled " A int'ry Gesle of Robyo Hode," 

j tbcre were several prizes put up at ouce. Tbe poet, Epeakiujf 

of ft knight who was going to Rubin Hood, Bays,' 



UeIo Ueiniiililv, 

A* lit feet, bj K bndge wM • wrullioj. 

And iheit Mijed WM be, 
Aud iliere wai «U ilie best jcmi'n, 

Of »ll ibe wed couutrcy. 
A full fBjrc game tliere wa» let up ; 

A while bull, up ypygUl ; 
A yieai counsr wiili tadio nnd brjdle, 

AV'ilh gold bumjabed full bryglit : 
A pJijre <jf gloves, B red gold liiige, 

A pipe of wine, good faye ; 
WliRt mui berelh liim beiL. yn'u, 

Tbe piite sbBll ben kwiy . 



XV^WRESTLING, HOW PERFORMED. 



A btinHirou.s description is giveo in nue of the Spectators of 
I a country wake : the author there mentions " a ring of wrestlers; 
I the squire," says he, " of the parish always treats the whole 
I company, every ytar, with a hogshead of ale, and proposes a 
[ beaver bat, as a recotnpcnce to him who gives the most ialK*" 

Tlic manner in which this pastime wasexhibited in the western 
parts of England, at the distance of two centuries, is thus f)e» 
scribed by Carew, an author then living. " The beholders then 
cast, or form themselves into a ring, in theemply space whereof 
the two champions step forth, stripped into their dublets and 
boeen, and untrussed, that they may so the better command tbe 
useof their lymmes; and first f<haking hands, in token of friend- 
ship, they fall presently to the effect of anger; for each sirivetb 

■ Secood fit. or part. Gamck's Collect. Old Plays, K. lol. x. 
• VoL u. No. 161, pobliBtied 1711. 
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bow to lake hold of the other witli his best advHiiteg-e, aoil to 
bear his adverse party downe; wherein, whosoever overthroweih 
his mate, insucli sarl.asthnt either hi^backe, or theone shoulder, 
and contrary heele do touch the jjroiind, is accounted to give the 
fall. If he be only endangered, and makes a narrow escape, 
it is called a foyle." 

He then adds, " This pastime also hath his laws, fur instance ; 
of taking bold above the girdle — wearing a girdle to tike hold 
by— playing three pulls for trial of the luasiery, the fall giver 
to be exempted from playing ngnin with the taker, but boinul 
to answer his successor. Silver prizes, for this and other acti- 
vities, were wont to be carried about, by certain circnnifcranci, 
or set up at bride ales ; but time, or their abuse," perhaps I might 
add both, " hath now worn them out of use." ' 

The Greeks had a pastime called Hippas,^ which, we are told, 
was one {>erson riding upon the shoulders of another, as upon a 
horse ; ' a sport of this kind was in practice with us at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, but generally performed 
by two competitors who struggled one with the other, and be 
who pulled his opponent from the shoulders of his carrier was 
the victor. 




19. 



The representations of this curious pastime are taken from 
did'erent manuscripts; one in the Koyal Library,* and the other 
m the Bodleian Library at Oxford, dated 1344.* 



' SaiT«r of CaiBmll. ISOt, p.T.^. ■ Irirai;. 
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TLis seems to bcitr more analogy to wrestling tliaii to any 
other sport, for which reason I have given it a place in the prfr- 
Bent chapter. 

XVL— SWIMSIIVG. 

Swimming is an exercise of ^eat antiquity ; and, no doubt, 
fam'^iar to the inhabitauls of thi§ country, at all times. The 
heroes of the middle ages are sometimes praised for their skill 
ill swimming : it is said of Olaf Fryggeson, a king of Norway, 
that he bad no equal in his art.' Peacfaam, describing the re- 
quisites for a complete geutlenian, mentions swimming as one; 
and particularly rcconimetids it to such as were inclined to fol- 
low a military profession. In this he seems to hare followed au 
old poetical writer,^ who speaks in this manner; — 

To iwjTtune, is eke to liroe in aomnier te«on. 
Men finite uut > bridge, so ofieii at a Bood, 
Sn'yinmyfig to vayde { Dud cl>BAe ad hcHle wil et^ia. 
Eke After nyao the rivers 'goeth wood,* 
TliAt wpTy mao in t'bo^l caji BWJlame, is good ; 
Kojglit, equyrr. foolmaiii cook, nod co^ynere. 
And groflie. and yugf, tu i«r]>niniyijg is id [en. 

Meaning thereby, that the art of swimming ought to be learned 
by every class of persons belonging to an army : and, perhaps, 
h may not be improper to add, hy every other person also. 

Swimming and diving are mentioned by the author of the 
Visions of Pierce Plovighman,* in the following manner :^ 

Poniiij-pidBii'i llibl. of NuriBy, p. 148. • MS. Cott. Tilug, A- ICB.. 

' Wood, or woJe, sipiifiri niliS or taad ; ud hfre. vliat Ae twi maV*» 'Jinwi.^* 
fttel/ Mild OTfrptM ibcu bounils. « Mil. 1 550, \. \3. 
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Take two iirong men udin Tenete ' out litem. 

And boili Diki>d u m tiMille. thei Don akcrrr' ihui Mbn- ; 

Tbt one hath cunnjrnge md can ncjmma «nd dj»e. 

The oiher it lewed of iLit lahoure, lamed iie»ef (n Jfyin, 

Which Crowest of ihe*e (wo in Temese ii most m dreJ, 

He ihlt never dived ne noiight nn of ■nymmjng, 

Or the twynmet tbuia lufo if he himself lykel 

Hoys m the coimlry usually learn to swim witb bundles of liull- 
niHhes, and with corks nherc the nishes cannot readily I>e pro- 
cured; particularly in the neighbourhood of London, where 
we are told, two centuries back, there were men who could teach 
the art of swimming well, and, says the author, " for coininoditie 
of river and water for that purpose, there is no where better."' 
I am sorry to add, that swimming is by no means so generally 
practised witb us in the present day as it used to be in former 
limes. We have several treatises on the art of swimming and 
diving, and in the Encyclopo'dia Brifannica are many excellent 
directions relating to 't, under the article Swimming. 



XVIl— SLIDING. 



Sliding npon the ice appears to have been a eery favourite 
pastime among the youth of this country in former times; at 
present the use of skates is so generally ditTused throughovt the 
kingdom, that sliding is but little practised, except bv children 
and such as cannot afTord to purchase them. 

Sliding is one of the diversions ascribed to young men of 
Loudon by Filzstephen, and, as far as one can judge from his 
description of the sport, it differed not in the performance from 
the method used by the boys of our own time; but he adds 
nnother kind of pastime upon the ice that is nut now in practice : 
his words are to this efffct, " Others makt3 a seat of ice as large as 
a millstone, and having placed one of their companions upon it. 
(hey draw him along, when it sometimes happens that moring on 
slippery places they all fall down headlong." Instead of these 
seats of ice, among the moderns, sledges are used, which being 
extended from a centre, by the means of a strong rope, those who 
are seated in them are moved round with great velocity, and 
form an extensive circle. Sledges of this kind were set upon 
the Th.'.mes during the hard frost, in the year 1716, as the ftil- 

Tbe ri»f r TlianiP). 
* Sikerer, sunr, mfn; llint ia, neither (he one nor tlie otlier thauld have any 
exiraneoiu a8UstAtJLe, but each tb~.nl d Jepetid entirely npon hUovn eiertlom to escape 
flwm I be vKicr. 
' Himtory of all ibe KhooU aod calle^et in »ni abau Vcn&oit, v™^''^ *>.• ^> >'>W 
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XVm.— SKATING. 

Skating is by no means a receut pnstime, and probably the 
inreiitioii proceeded rattier from necessily than ibe desire of 
aiiiueeinetiU 

It is tlie bi>ast of a uorlbem cbieflain, tbut be could traverse 
the Biiow upon skates of wood.' I cannot by any means ascer- 
laiti at wbat time skating made its first rippearance in England, 
but ne find some traces of such an exercise in tbe (birteenib 
cfniury, at wbicb period, according to Fitzslepbeii, it was 
ciislomary in tbe winter, when the ice would bear ibem, for fbe 
young citizens of London to fasten the leg bones of animals 
under the sole« of tbcir fct-t by tying tbcm round their ancles, 
and then taking a pule shod with iron into tbeir bandn, (hey 
poiibed ihcmselves fornard by striking it against tbe ice, aiid 
moved with ctlerity equal, isayn tbe auilior, to a bird flying 
through the air, or an arrow from a cros».bow; but some 
allowance, I presume, must be made for the poetical figure: he 
then adds, " at times, two of them thus funiished agree to start 
nppoMte one to another, at a great distance ; they meet, elevate 
their polos, attack, and strike each other, when one or both of 
them fiili, and not without eome bodily hurt ; and, cveii aAer 
Uitir fall, are carried a great dintance from each olher, by the 
raphliiy of tbe motion, and whatever part of the bead come* 
upon the ice, it is sure to be laid bare.' 

The wooden skates shod with iron or steel, wbicb are bound 
about tJie feet and ancles like the (alares of tbe Greeks and 
Romaiui, were most probably brought into England from tbe 
Low Countries, where they are said to have orijjinated, and 
where it is well known tbey are almost universally used by 
persons of both sexes when the season permits. In Iloole's 
translation of the Vocabulary by Commenius, called Orbis Sen- 
Mialium Pictus, the skates arc called scrick-shoes from the 
(■ennaD, and in tbe print at the head Af the section, in that 
work, tbey are represented longer than those of tbe present day, 
and ibe irons arc turned up much higher in ihe front, 

' Is D'Vrfry't CoVfCtiatt of Sotigi, 1719, *u\.iu> \.'t, 

' Obd. Worm. /.it. Kim. [^ IJI). 
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Some modeTD writers have aseertcd, tbat " Uie n)etro)mltg of 
Scotland litis produced mure instances of ele^ot skaters ibau 
perhaps any oilier country whatever, and the institution of a 
skating-club, about forty yearx ago, has contributed not a little 
to the improvement of this amusement,"' I have, however, seen, 
some years back, when the Serpentine river in Hjde Park was 
frozen over, four gentlemen there dance, if I may be allowed 
ibc exprei^sion, a double minuet in skates, with as ranch ease, 
and I think more elegance, than in a ball room; others agairi. 
by turning and winding with much adroitness, have readdy in 
succession described upon tlie ice the form of all the letters in 
the alphabet, 

XIX.— ROWING. 

I shall not pretend to investigate tbe antiquity of IwM- 
rowing. This art was certainly well understood by the primitive 
inhabitants of Britain, who frequently conimitleil themselves to 
the mercy of the sea in o\nn boats, constructed with wicker 
work, and covered with leather,' Tbe Saxons were also expert 
in the management of the oar, and thought it by no means 
derogatory for a nobleman of the highest rank to row or steer a 
bo)(t with dexterity and judgment. Kolson, a northern hero, 
boasting of his qnalifirations, declares, that " he was expert in 
handling the onr,"^ The reader may possibly call to his recol- 
lection the popular story related by our historians conccrnioj;- 
Edgar, Bumamed the Peaceable, who they tell us was conveyed 
in great elate along the river Dec, from his palace in the city of 
West Chester, to the church of St, John, and back agnin : tht- 
oars were managed by eight kings, and himself, the ninib, sitt 
sl tbe stern of the barge and held the helm.* This frolic, for I 
cannot consider it in any other light, appears to be well attested, 
and is the earliest record of a pastime of the kind. 

The boat-qninlain and tilting at each other upon the water, 
which were introduced by the Normans as amusements for thi' 
Bummer season,' could not be performed witliout iheassislanceof 
the oars, and probably much of the success of tbe champion 
depended upon the skilfulness of those who managed the boai. 
If we refer to two engravings* whereon both these sports are 

' £Ecy. Drit. art. SkilJag. * Cirnr llpll. Gall. lib. t. cap. I(. 

» BiirUiolin, ji, «0. < Will, Miiln». Mat, WcM. iu llii! teign of Eifat. 

' Fiu>t<'phrn'a Drscripijun of Lnndoo. Sioir't Suitoi. 
^^v boot in. fbtp. 1. irc, », 
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repr«MeD(^, we shall see Ihat the rowers are seated contrary 
lo the NKiinl mcthoi], mid face the liend uf the vessel instead ot' 
the ttera, 

Tlie insliliilioD uf the water pag'eantry at London upon the 
lord mayor's day. was of an essential service to the professed 
watennen, who )>licd about the bridge; and ga^e oceasioD to the 
iiitroduclioii of many pleasure boats, uhirh in the modern tiiueK 
have been greatly iuereaacd. The first procession to Wesl- 
minxler by water was made A. D. 145^}, by John Nurman, then 
lord mayor, fur which be was highly commended by llitt 
watennen. 

When tilling at the quintain and justing one against another in 
boats upon Ihe water were discontinued in ibis country, rowing 
inalrheK *ere substituted, and are become exceedingly popular : 
we may see them frequently exhibited upon the Thames during 
the summer season ; and an these contests, which depend upon 
skill as well as upon strength, are rarely productive of any thing 
further than mere pastime, they are in my opinion deservedly 
encouraged. When & rowing-match takes placo near London, 
if Ihe weather be fine, it is astonishing to sec what crowds of 
people assemble themselves upon the banks of the Thames as 
•pertalors, and the river itself is nearly covered with wherries, 
plensure boats, and barges, decorated with flags and streamers, 
and sometimes accompanied with bands of music. This pastime, 
though very ancient, and frequently practised upon solemn oc- 
ra&iuns by the Greeks and the Romans, does not seem to have 
attracted the notice of our countrymen in former times. 

It may be thought unnecessary fur nie to mention the welU 
known annual legacy of Thomas Dogget, a comedian of some 
celebrity at the commencement of the last century, which pro- 
vides three prizes to be cinimed by three young watermen, on 
cnmlilioii they prove viclorious in rowing from the Old Swan 
Stairs near London Bridge, to the White Swan at Chelsea, The 
contest takes place upon the first of August ; the number of 
competitors upon this occasion is restricted to six, who must not 
have l»een out of their limes beyond twelve months. Every man 
rows singly in his boat, and his exertions are made against the 
ude; be who first obtains his landing at Chelsea rcceiree the 
prize of b'lnour, which is a waterman's coat, ornamented with a 
large badge of sdver, and therefore the mctch is usually csllerl 
- Kowing for the Coat and Badge," The Becond awA \.\\pA\\is\ 
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cundiilatce hoTe small pemniary rewards, but the other (liree get 
Dolbin^ for their trouble. 

Of lale years the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens, and Astley 
the rider, give each of them in the course of the Bummer a new 
wherry, to be rowed for by a certain number of waremien, two 
of which are allowed lu row in one boat; and thcRe contests are 
extended (o two or three heats or (rials before the succeM^'iii 
candidates arc detemuned. 

XX^-SAILING. 

Another popular amusiemeat upon tbe water is sailing, and 
many persons have pleasure boats fur this purpose; I do not 
mean the open lioats wliirh arc usually let out for hire by the 
boat-builders for the purpose of sailing, but vessels of much 
greater magnitude, that are covered with a deck, and able with 
skilful management to weather a rough storm; many lanre bets 
are fi'equenlly dependant upon the swiftncaa of these boats, and 
the contest is sometimes determined at sea. 

A society, generally known by the appellation of the Ciim- 
berland Society, consisting of gentlemen partial to this pastime, 
give yearly a silver cup tn be sailed for in the vicinity of London. 
The boats usually start from the bridge at Blackfriars, go up 
tne Thames to Putney, and return to Vauxhall, where a vessel is 
niooreo at a distance from the stairs, and the sailing lioat tliHl 
tirst pasnes this mark upon her return obtains the victory. 
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1. (Jud-tnll an iBcirvt Gams. — The Ball, vfaere uid la have bam idTeiUdy— Tl. 
Used by tt e S»oiit — III. And bj ihe SL-hoalbu}> of London. — IT. Ball Pliir 
In Fnmce. — V. Tennii CourU rieard, — VI. Trnnia rutiiauible in Euglanil. — 

VIL A fanoosWomnn I lajer. — Vill. Ilsnd-bsll played ror Taniy Cakei. 

IX. Fi.r».— X. Balioon-bsll.— XI. Siool-biU,— XII. Hurling.— XUI. Foji-liall ; 
—Camp-bail.— XIV. Goff;— C«mbuc;— B»ndj-lMll. — XV, Sto»-ball. — XVI. 
Pill. mall.— XVII. Ring-ball.— XVIIl. Club-ball.— XIX. Cricket,- XX. Ttau. 
ball.— XXI, Nonbn.ppcll.— XXII. Tip-nu 

I.— H.IND BALL. 
Thb ball has given origin to many popular pastimes, and I 
nave appropriated tliis chapter to such of (hem us are or have 
been U'^ually practised in the fielils and ollipr open places. The 
most atK'ieiii amusement of thix kind, is distinguished with us 
by the name of hand-ball, and is, if Homer may be accredited, 
coeval at least with the destruction of Troy, Herodotus attribnfes 
the (iiFentioti of the ball to the Lydians;' succeeding' writer* 
have affirmed, that a female of distinction named Anagalla, a 
unlive of Corcyra. was the first who made a ball for the purpose 
of pastime, which she presented to Nausica, the daughter of 
^IcJDOits, kin^f of Pboeacia, and at the same time tnugbt her 
how to uiwit;^ this piece of history is partly derired from Homer, 
who intioduces llie princessof Corcyra with her maidens, amus- 
ing themselves at hand-hall ; 

O'er the green mPsd Ihp spoiling Tiipni pisy, 
Tbeii ihining rejls anhnuDd, along ibe akiel, 
Toll and leiost, tbe ball [nreiaajiC fliei.' 

Huraer has restricted this pastime to the young maidens of 
Corcyra, at least he has not mentioned its being practised by 
llie men ; in times posterior to the poet, the game of hand-ball 
was iafliscriniiuately played by both sexes. 

n^ANGLO-SAXON DAM. PLAY. 

It is altogether uncertain at what period the ball was brought 
into England: the author of a manuscript in Trinity College, 
OxfonI, written in the fourteeiifh century, ami containing the 

'Lib.L .Eliin.lib. ii. Volalerrannii. bb.Hii, • Odj»ej, bj Pops M 
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life of Saint Cut]ibet1,' eays of him, that when be was young, 
" he pleyde atte balle wilh the children that his fellowes were." 
On what authority this information is established 1 cannot (ell. 
Tlie venerable Bede, who also wrote the life of that saint, iiinken 
no mention of ball play, bnt tells us he excelled in jampiug, 
running, wrestling, and such exercises as refjuired great muscular 
exertion,' and among (hem, indeed, it is highly probable that 
of the ball might be included. 

IIL— LONDON BALL PLAV. 

Fitzstephen.whowrote in the thirteenth century.speaking of the 
London school-boys, says, "j^nnually upon SbroveTuesday,they 
go into tbe fields immediately afW dinner, and play at the cele- 
brated game of ball;* every party of boys carrying their own 
ball ;" for it does not appear that those belonging to one school cun- 
tendcil wilb those of another, but that the youth of each school di- 
verted themselves apart. Some difhcnlly has been slated by those 
who have translated this passage, respecting the nature of the 
game at ball here mentioned. Stowe, considering it as a kind 
of goff or brandy-ball, has, without the least sanction from the 
Latin, added the word bastion,* meaning a bat or cudgel; others 
again haretaken it for foot-ball,* which pastime, though probably 
known at the time, does not seem lo be a very proper one for 
children : and indeed, as there is not any Just authority to sup- 
port an argument on cither side, I see no reason why it should 
not be rendered hand-ball.* 

IV.— BALL PLAY IN FRANCE. 

The game of hand-ball is called by tbe Fi^euch palm play,' 
because, says St. Foix, a modern author, originally "this ex- 
ercise consisted in receiving the ball and driving it back again 
with the palm of (he hand. In former times (bey played with 
the naked hand, then with a glove, which in some instances was 
lined; afterwards ihey bound cords and (endons round (heir 
hands to make the ball rebound more forcibly, and bence the 

' No, iiii. I " SiiTQ eaim aa.\\n, nvecunu. uve luctata,' ^c. VUa Suicti Cad' 
bereti. c?p. i. ' " Lusum pile celebrem/* Sl«]iLaruJi?i d« ludis. 

* " Htv icboUn of tAch ■':hool have their ball or bajACioD la tlieir liuifb.' Sarvey 
of Londou. 

* Lmd Lyttelloo, Hucory of Kenry the Second, to), iii. p.!75 ; and [Dr. P'gg*] [lie 
Cjfln«hmrof Fiuilfplieo, iik mt. 

* K> ilia word celebreiu riiutrphen miglii kdvut (0 the uiliquilyof (be pslimi.-. 
' Jea df p^amo, and id Latin pilft (iBlmuiB. 
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racfcpt Jerived its orin^iD." ' During; the reign of Charlfis V. 
palm play, wliich may propt'riy enough be denominated haml- 
tcnnifi, wos exceedingly fasliionable in France, beiDg played by 
ibe nobiliiy for large nuins of money ; and when tbey had lost 
all that ihey had about tht'm, they would sometimes pledge a part 
of their wearing apparel rather than give up the pursuit of the 
game. The duke of Burgundy, arcording to an old historian,' 
hnving lost sixty franks at palm play with the duke of Bourbon, 
McBstre William de Lyon, and Messire Guy de )a Trimoudle,, 
and not having money enough to pay them, gave his girdle aa 
a pledge for the remainder; and shortly afterwards he lefl the 
same girdle wilh the comte D'Eu for eighty franks, which he 
aleo lost at tennis. 

V.~TENN1S.C0URT3. 
At the time when tennis play was taken up serioufly by (he 
nobility, new regulations were made in the game, and covered 
conrts ereeted, wherein it might be practised without any inter- 
ruption from the weather. In the sixteenth century tennis-courts 
were common in England, and the establishment of such places 
countenanced by the example of the monarchs. In the Voca> 
bulary of CommeniiiB.' we see a rude representation of a tennis- 
court divided by a line stretched in the middle, and the players 
ctanding on either side with their racketa ready to receive and 
returu the halt, which the rules of the game required to be 
stricken over the line. Heuce the propriety of Heywoode's 
proverb, " Thou hast stricken the ball under the line j " meaning 
he had failed iu his purpostr.* 
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Vlv-TENNIS FASHIONABLE IN ENGLAND. 
We have undoubted authority to prove that Henry VII. was 
a tennis player. In a MS. register of his expenditures made in 
the thirleeiith year of his reign, and preserved in the Remem- 
bmuccr'K Office, this entry occurs: "Item, for the king's loss at 
tennis, twelvepence; forthelossof balls, threepence." Henceone 
□iRy iufer, that the game was played abroad, fortbelossof the balls 
would hardly have happened in a tennis-court. His sou Henry, 
who succeeded him, in the early part of his reign was much 
Htlached to tills diversion ; which propensity, as Hall assures 

' Fa—ii hjvtoriijDri 'ur Paru. toU U p. 160. * Lft^ourc'Oi. %Vk^ wt. V?kC%. 

' Pahlabtd by Uooh. JdM. • JoliD .'lejwoode's woiVi, Vjini.4nit, \be&. 
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ns,' beiug perceived by certayne craftie persons about liim, ihey 
brought in Frenchmen and I^ntbards to make wag^crs with hyni, 
and BO he lost muche money ; but when lie perceyved theyr craAe, 
be eschued the company and let them go." He did not however 
give up the umumement, for we find him, according to the saine 
historian, in the thirteenth year of his reign, playing at lennie 
with the emperor Masimilian for his partner, against the prince 
of Orange and the marquis of Brandenborow : "the ear) of 
Devonshire stopped on the prince's side, and the lord £dmond 
*un the other side ; and they departed even handes on both sides, 
after eleven games futly played."' Among the additions thai 
king Henry VIII. made to Whilehiili, if Stowe be correct, were 
"divers fair tennis-courts, bowl ing-al lies, and a cockpit."^ 

James I., if not himself a tennis player, speaks of the pastime 
with commendation, and recommends it to his son as a speciei^ 
of exercise becoming a prince.* Charles II. frequently diverted 
btmself with playing at tennis, and had particular kind of dresses 
made for that purpose. So had Henry VIII. In the wardrobe 
rolls we meet with tenesiK^otes for the king, also tennis-drawers 
and tennis-si ippere,* 

V!I.— A FAMOUS WOMAN PLAYER. 

A French writer speaks of a damsel named Margot, who t<iJ- 
sided at Paris in 1434, and played at hand-tennis with the palui, 
and also with the back of her hand, beder than any man ; and 
what is most surprising, adds my author, at that time the game 
was played with the naked band, or at best with a double glove.' 

Vin^HAND-BALL PLAY FOR TANSV CAKES. 
Iland^ball was formerly a favourite pastime among the young 
persons of both sexes, and in many parts of (lie kingdoir. it 
was customary for them to play at this game during the Easter 
holidays for tansy cakes ; but why, says Bourne, they should 
prefer hand-ball at this time to any other pastime, or play it 
particularly for a tansy cake, I have not been able to find out.' 
The learned Selden conceives the institution of this reward to 
have originated from the Jewish custom of eating bitter herbs 
at the time of (be pa^eorer." 

t In tbe lih of Henry VIIL thg wcoad yeii of hi> leign. tol. 11. ■ lUd. foL 98. 
' Smrey of Lonilon, p. 4!>S. ' BaiilicoD Dorou, b. iii. 

* USS. llul. mS uid 0^71. ' St. Foix E^naij Hiitariqui'B Hii Kuiii, rol.i.p. 160, 
ilinsf ibc (Jonuuoa Peapiv, chip. ixiv. • Tuble 'i'nJk, ui. Clirittmas, 




Ancieiidy Uie mayor, aldcmicn, and sheriff of Newcnstle, 
BCcuinpnnictl with a grtmt ik umber of burgesses, used togoevery 
year at ibe feasts of Eusler and Whitsuntide to the I'oilh, the 
little Mall uf the town, with the inace, the sword, au<l the cii|> 
of maintenaiice carried before them. The young people still 
continue to assemble there at those seasons jtarticularly, and 
play at haiid-bnil, or dance, but are no longer countenanced hy 
the preeeuce of their governors.' 

Fuller mentions the following proverbial saying used by the 
citizens of Chester, " when the daughter is stolen shut Pepper 
Gate," which he thus explains : " The mayor ol' the city had bis 
daughter, as she was playiug at ball with other maidens in 
Pepper-street, stolen away by a young inau through the satu<3 
gale, whereupon be cause<I it to be shut up." ' 

IX.— FIVES. 

Hand-tennis still continues to be played, though umler a dif- 
ferent name, and probably a dilTerent modilicalion of the game; 
it is now called fives, which denomination perhaps it might 
receive from having five competitors on each side, as the suc- 
ceeding passage seems to iiulicate. In 1591, when queen Eliza- 
beth was entertained at Elvetham in Hampshire, by the earl o( 
Hertford, " alter dinner, about three o'clock, leu of his lord.ship's 
servants, all Somersetshire men, iu a square greene court before 
her miijesties windowe, did hang up lines, squaring out the forme 
of a leiuiis-court, and making a cross line in the middle ; in this 
square they (being stript out of their dublets) played five to 
five with hand-ball at bord and cord as they tearme it, to the 
great liking of her highness."^ 

X.— BALLOON-BALL. 

The balloou or wind-hall resembled the fullisof the Romans, 
The follis was a large ball of leather, blown full of wind, und 
benten backwards and forwards with the fist, and seems to have 
been much played with. 

*' Foil*? dtfL^el pnpTOB luJtre, folic bcdci." * 

The balloon-ball, wasa large ball made of double leather, which 
being filled with wind by means of a ventil, says Cumnieniui!i,' 



• Mr. Brand, in hit additinnt to Bounifi. 

• FuUer'i WonbiM, publnlieil 1662, p. IBB. 

' I'rogTPmie* of Q. Biis. by Mr. Nicboli. toI, ii. p. 19. 

• Mmial, lib. it. Epig. 45. • Oibu S<^uHi>fiam Pictu*, up. t.t3. 
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was Jripiii (o and fro by the streiiglli of men's arms; and for 
tins purpose every one of the players had a round hollon' bracer 
«(' wood to cover the hand and lower part of the arm, witli which 
he Btruck the ball. This pastime was usually practised iu the 
open fields, and is much commended for the healtltiitess of (he 
exercise it afforded. The balloon-ball seems certainly to have 
orig'inated from the hand-ball, and was, I apprehend, first 
played in England without the assistance of the bracer; this 
supposition will be perfectly established if it be granted, and 
1 see no reason why it should not, that the four figures repre* 
scnted below are engaged in the balloon-ball play : the orig-inal 
delineation occurs in a manuscript of the fuurteentfa century iu 
the Royal Library.' 




tl, Balldoh-D^ll.— XIV. CcHTcmT. 



The following engraving represents a gentleman and lady 
playing at hand-ball, and as far as one can judge from the re^ 
presentation, the pastime consisted in merely beating the ball 
from one to the other. 




K B*im-BALi.— XIV. CtxivBT. 
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These figures are taken from a maouBcript in the Harleian 
Library,' nearly, if not atlogeiher, coeval in point of antiquity 
wiih the former. The balls are unlike each other; that in the 
engrariug No. 20 is the largest, and bears tiie marking of the 
Beams. 

XI.— STOOI^BALL. 

Stool-ball is frequently mentioned by the writers of the three 
last centuries, but without any proper definition of the game. 
Doctor Johnson tells us,' it is a play where balls are dricen 
i'rom stool to stool, but does not say in what manner or to what 
purpOHe. I have been informed, that a pastime called stool* 
ball is practised to this day in the northent parts of England, 
which consists in simply setting; a stool upon the ground, and 
one of the players takes his place before it, while his antagcv 
■list, standing at a distance, tosses a ball with the intention of 
striking the stool ; and this it is the business of the former to 
prevent by beating it away with the hand, reckoning one to the 
game for every stroke of the bnll ; if, on the contrary, it should 
be missed by the hand and touch the stool, the players change 
places, 1 believe the same also happens if the person who threw 
the ball can catch and retain it when driven back, before it 
reaches the ground. The conqueror at this game is he who 
strikes the ball most times before it touches the stool. Again, 
in other parts of the country a certain number of stools are set 
up in a circular fonn, and at a distance f'roiu each other, and 
enry one of them is occupied by a single player ; when the ball 
is struck, which is done as before with the hand, every one of 
them is obliged to alter his situation, running in succession from 
stool to stool, and if he who threw the ball can regain it iu time 
tn strike any one of the players, before he reaches the stool to 
which he is running, he takes bis place, and the person touched 
mnst throw the ball, until he tan in like manner return to the 
circle. 

Sioul'ball seems to have been a game more properiy appn^ 
priated to the women than to the men, bat occasionally it was 
played by the young persons of both sexes indiscriminately; 
OS the following linew from a song written by D'Urfey for faia 



tio, 6363, ■ In Lii Diclioiiuj 'i.tcoid itaDL 
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play nf Don Quixote, a^teil st Dorset Gardens in 1^1,' Huffi- 
ciently indicate: 

Down in i nle on « ■anin«r'E day. 
All (Le lids md luuef met to ba nwn^ , 
A mitcli (or Idncg at >iaol bull id play. 
And for cdkei, uid ale, and siJ^r, snd p«rTy< 

Cktrm. Come dl, gnat iinill. than tnll, amiy to itool-batl. 



Xn. HURLINO. 

Hurling is an ancietii exercise, and »ieeti>s originally to have 
been a species of the hand-ball ; it was played by the RomnnH 
with a ball called harpastnni, a word probably derived from 
harpago, to snatch or take by violence. The contending- parties 
endeavoured lo force the ball one from the other, and (hey who 
could retain it long enough to east it beyond nn appointed 
boundary were the concjiierors. The inlmbitaiiLs of the western 
counties of Englaud have long been famous fur their skill in 
the practice of this pastime. There were two methotis of hurling 
in Cornwall, at (he commencement of the seventeenth centnry, 
and both are particularly ('"scribed by Carew, a contemporary 
writer,* whose words are these: " Hurling taketh bis denomi- 
nation from throwing of the ball, and is of (wo sorts ; in the east 
parts of Comwal I to goates, and in the west to the country. For 
hurling to goales there are fifteen, twenty, or thirty playerK, 
more or less, chosen out on each side, who strip themselves to 
their slightest appare.ll and then join bands in ranke one agaiiii^t 
another ; out of these rankes they match themselves by payres, 
one embracing another, and so passe away, every of which 
couple are especially to watch one another during the play; 
after this they pitch two bushes in the ground, some eight or ten 
feet asunder, and directly against them, ten or twelve score paces 
off, other twain in like distance, which they termegoales, where 
some indifferent person throweth up a ball, the which whosoever 
can catch and carry through his adversaries goale, hath wonne 
the game ; but herein consisteth one of Hercules his labours, foi 
he that is once possessed of the ball, hath his contrary mfil« 
waiting at inches and assaying to lay hold upon him, the other 
thrusteth him in the breast with his closed (ist to keep biin oflT 

' Spe klio bis ruig (o purge MFluiclioly. ml. i. p. '>! 
* 6u('ey ol Coravvall, 1001, book i. p. 73> 
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nbirli they call buttini/." According lo llie laws of llie game, 
" ihey uiust hurle man to man, and not two set upon one man 
al once. Tlie hurler against the ball must not bvt nor hand- 
J'aat under tbe girdle, be who hitlh Ibe hall mugt hut only in the 
other's breast, »nd dealc no fore ball, that is, be may nut throw 
it to any of bu matee standing nearer (o the goale tbaii himself." 
Ill hurling tu the country, "two or three, or more parishes agree 
to hurl against two or three other parishes. Tbe matches are 
usually made by gentlemen, and their goales are either those 
gentlemen's bouses, or some towns or villiiges three or four 
miles asunder, of which either side maketh choice after the 
lifarnesse of their dwellings; when they meet thei^ is ney- 
iber comparing of lunnbers nor matching of men, but a silver 
ball is cast up, and that company which cnn ontch and carry it 
by force or aW^hi to the place assigned, gaineth the bait and tbe 
victory. Such as see where the ball is played give notice, 
crying ' ware east,' ' ware west,' as the same is carried. The 
burlers lake their next way over hilles, dales, heilges, ditches; 
yen, nnd tfaoruw bushes, briars, mires, plashes, and rivers 
IV hatsocver, so as you shall sometimes see twenty or thirty lie 
lugging together in the water scrambling and scratching for 
Ibe ball." 

Abiii;! tbe y<ar 1775, the burling to the goals was frequently 
played by parties of Irishmen, in the fields at the back of ibe 
British ninseum, but they used a kind of bat to take up the 
ball and lo strike it from them ; this instrumenl was jat on both 
sides, and broad and curving at the lower end. I have been 
grratlynniused to see with what facility those who were skilful 
in the pastime would c^itch up the ball upon tbe bat, and often 
run wilb it for a considerable time, tossing it occasionally from 
the bat and recovering it again, till such time as they found a 
proper opportunity of driving it back amongst their companions, 
who generally tbilowed and were ready to receive it. In other 
reijiect*, 1 do not recollect that the game differed tnaterially 
from the description above given. Tbe bat for hurling was 
known and probably used in England more than two cen- 
turies ago, tin- it is mentioned in a book published in the reigo 
of queen Elizabeth,' and is there called " a clubbe" or " hurle 
bntte." 



" PbUopaai, 
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XIIL FOOT-BALL— CAMP-B ALU 
Foouball is 80 called because the ball is driven about with 
tbc feet instead of the hands. It was formerly much in vuguc 
among' (he common people of England, thoug'h of late years it 
seems to have fallen into disrepute, and ia but little practised. 1 
cannot pretend to determine at what period the game of foot- 
ball originated; it does not however, to the best of my recol- 
lection, appear among the popular exercises before the reigu 
of Edward III., and then, in 1349, it was prohibited by a public 
edict ;' not, perhaps, from any particular objection to the sporl 
in itself, but because it co-operated, with other favourite amuBe- 
mentN, to impede the progress of archery. 

When a match at foot-ball is made, two parties, each con 
(aining an equal number of compelilors, take the field, and 
stand between two goals, placed at tlte distance of eighty or an 
hundred yards the one from the other. The goal is usually 
made with two sticks driven into the ground, about two or three 
feet apart. The ball, which is commonly made of a Mown 
bladder, and cased with leather, is delivered in the midst of the 
ground, and the object of earh party is to drive it through the 
goal of their antagonists, which being achieved the game is 
won. The abilities of the perfunners are best displayed in 
atlarking and defending tbe goals ; and hence the pastime was 
more frequently called a goal at foot-bal l than a game at foo t- 
ball. When the exercise liecomes exceeding violent, the players 
Tuck each other's shins without ihe least ceremony, and some of 
them are overthrown at Ihe hazard of their limbs. 
Barclay in his fifth eclogue^ has these lines. 

-Tlie MurJie plowmeD tualip. iirong and bolil. 



Oireii:ome[b tha wioivr wUh driving the fuotS'lAll, 
Foi gelling [ibauT and muiy ■ ^exiui itil. 

And a more modern poet, Waller, 

A» wbeD ■ ton ot luaty ib«pbfr<l« (r; 
Their force at root-bilJ ; cire of ni:iory 
Mike I UigiD Hluie to rudely bnasi to Knaat. 
Thjit iheir eocouDler «e«ms lou rou^li taj jeat 

The danger attending this pastime occasioned king Ji^me^I. 
to say, ** From this court I debarre all rough and violent ex- 
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crcises, as tbe foot-bull, meeter for lameing than making able 
tfae users Ibereof."' 

The rustic boys made use ofa blown bladder without thecovci^ 
ing of leather by way of foot-ball, puttiiiff peas and horse beans 
wiibinside, which occn.sioned a rattling^ as it was kicked about' 

— And uowe in ibe wiotfT. wLea oien kill die fat HKinr, 

They get the bladder anil blow it great and thin, 

Willi BMay brant anil ppaton put within : 

It laiif ih, toundeih, anil abioeth dere BnJ fajrc, 

While il is (htOHcD and caitr np in lli« ayre, 

Eche OB* coniendeib anil baib » petl df lite 

With Tootc and wiili liaodF Ibe bluJder for to nnke ; 

If i( fall 10 grouade, tbey Ufle it up igmjne. 

And tbi> waye to laboac thej coant it no paync' 

*• It had been the custom," says a Chester anti<iuary,' *• time 
out of iiiirMl, for the shoemnkers yearly on tbe Sbrore Tuesday, 
lo deliver to the drapers, in the presence of I be mayor of Chester, 
al the cross on the Rodelice,'' one ball of leather called a foote- 
ball, of the value of (hreo sliillirig^ and fourpence or above, to 
play at from thence to the Common Hall of the said city ; which 
practice was productive of much inconveaience, and therefore 
this year (1540), by consent of the parties concerned, the ball 
was changed into six glayvcs of stiver of the like value, as 
a reward for tbe best ruuner that day upon the aforesaid 
Rodehee." 

1(1 an old comedy, (he Blind Beg^r of Bethtiat Green, by 
John Day,* one uf tbe characters speaks thus of himself ; " I 
aw Tom Stroud of Hurling, I'll play a gole at camp-ball, or 
wrassel n fall a the hip or lite hin turn." Camp-biill, I conceive, 
is only another denomination for foot-ball, and is so called, 
because it was played to the greatest advantage irt an open 
country. The term may probably be a contractioit of tbe word 
cumpaign. 

XIV^-GOFF— CAMBUC— BANDY-BALL. 

There are many games played with the ball that require the 
assistance of a club or bat, and probably the most ancietit 
among them is the pastime now distinguished by tbe nninc uf 
goff. In tbe northern parts of the kiugdom god* is much prar^ 
tised. It requires much room to perform this game with pro- 

' Banlirim Dotor. bonk iii. * Bardlay ul anpra. 

■ 1 ntbet iliink iLr elder Randel Ilolmra, one of the ciiy lirnitda, MS. Hari. tlMh 
Inl. >Sj. ' An oprn j'lace uiai the ci^. See p. 4V. • Atted A.D. 16^9. 
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priety, and ihercfore 1 prosuine it is rareJy seeu at present in the 
vioiniiy of the nielropulis. U answers to a rustic pastime of the 
Rotnanit which they playe<) wjili a ball of leather siiifii'i) with 
feathtTB, called paganica, because il "as lised l5vTE«~foTnmi»*t- 
~ people: the_gofi^baII is composed of the same materials ti> this 
day: I have been told it is sometimes, though rarely, slufied 
with cuttoii. In the reign of Edward III. the Latin name cani- 
buca' was applied to this pastime, and it derived the denomi- 
nation, no doubt, from ihe crooked club or bat with which it whji 
pUyed ; the bat was also called a bandy, from its being beni, 
and hence the game itself is frequently written in English 
bandy.hall. Below are two figures engaged at bandy-bull, and 
Ihe form of the bandy, as it wits used early in the fourteenth 
century, from a MS. book of |)rayers beautifully illuminated 
and written about that tiine, in the possession of Francis 
Itoiire Esfj, 





ii. BaNDI-DiI.1..— XIV. ClXTDBl 



Goff, according to the present modification of the game, is 
performed with a bat, not much unlike the bandy: the handle 
of this instrument is straight, ami u'^utdly made of ash, about 
four fe<^'t and a half in lenglh ; the curvature is affixed to the 
bottom, faced with horn and backed with lead ; the ball is a 
little one, but exceedingly bard, being made with leather, and, 
as before observed, stuffed with feathers. There are generally 
two pluyers, who have each of them his bat and ball. The g&iae 
consists in driving Ihe ball into certain holes made in the 
ground; he who achieves it the soonest, or in the fewest number 
of strokes, obtains the victory. The goff-leugths, or the spaces 
between the first and last holes, are soiiietimea extended to the 
distance of two oi three miles ; the number of iutcrveuiug hol^ 

L Cuubuta *el cunbuija- BhciiIui intamLtuB. a cioakcd dub or Ataff: dan wurd 
riinibuL'i wHt idu uKil lur iLv "'%^ eptuvpuuin. ur irjiiscopal croniEr, bcvauK il 
tvu lurrtd at ttir top. Du Cui^c, Glouuj. in tacc cumiutu. 
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ap|iean to be oplioaal, but the balls muBt be Mnick juto tbe 
hotf^ ciiui uot be^oiitl llieiii; when four persoos pla^, two of 
thi'iii are suaielimes partners, aiid bave but one ball, which they 
strike altcrnalel}', but every man has bis owu bandy. 

It should seem ihnl trutl' was a fashionable ^mie among the 
iKibilily at the coiiitiieiicenient of tbe seventeeiilh ceiilury, and it 
was one of the exercises with which prince Henry, eldest bod to 
Jonies I,, occasiunully nmused hiniM^lf, as we learn from the 
fullowinjr anecdote recorded by a purson who was present:' 
"At another time playing at irulT, a play not unlike to pale-maille, 
whilst hi« schoolmaster stood talkin<; with another, and marked 
uol bis highness warning him to slaud farther off, the prince 
thinking he bad gone uxide, lilYed up his goS'-club to strike the 
ball; menu lyme one standing by said to him, ' beware ibat 
you hit not master Newton;' wherewith he drawing back his 
band, said, ' Had I done so, 1 had but paid my debts.' " 

, XV— STOW-BALL. 

A pastime called slow-ball is frequently mentioned by the 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which, I 
presune, was a species of golT, at least it appears to have been 
played with the same kind of ball. In Littleton's Latin and 
English Dictionary, under the word pni/antca, the gofT-ball and 
the fttiiw-ball are the same. 



XVI.— PALL- M ALU 

According: to tlie author, in (he reign of James L, quoted 
above, pnll-maU was a pastime not unlike goff, bnt if the de- 
finition of tbe former given by Cotgrave be correct, it will be 
found to differ materially from the latter, at least as it was 
played in modem limes. ■' Pale-maille," says he, " is a game 
wherein a round box ball is struck with a mallet through a high 
arch of iron, which he that can do at the fewest blows, or at tbe 
number agreed upon, wins," It is to be observed, tliat there are 
Iwo of these arches, thai is, " one at either end of the Blley." 
The game of mall was a fashionable amusement in ihe reign of 
Charles II., and the walk in St. James's Park, now called the 
Mall, received its name from having been appropriated to the 
purpose of playing at mall, where Charles himself and his 
courtiers frequently exercised themselves in the practice of this 
> An uioDymoiu kulbOT, H«il. MS. 6S9\, 
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pastime. The denomination mitll given to the game, iseTidently 
derived from ihe mallet or wooden hammer used by the players 
to strike the ball. 

XVII.— RING -BALI.. 

Commenius' mentions a game which he attributes indeed to 
the children, and tells ur, it consisted in striking a ball wirh a 
bandy through a ring fastened into (he ground. A similar kind 
of pastime, I am ii)formc<l, exists to this day in the north of 
England ; it is played in a ground or alley appropriated to the 
purpose, and a ball is to bf? driven from one end of it to the other 
with a mallet, the handle of which is about three feet three or 
four inches in length; and so far it resembles pall-mall; but 
there is the addition of a ring, which is not mentioned by 
Cotgrave; I have however been told, that it was somelimes 
used in the game of mall. Tliis ring in placed at an equal din- 
tancu from (he sides of the alley, but much nearer to the bottom 
than the top of the ground, and through this ring it is necessary 
for the ball to be passed in its progress. The ring is made to 
turn with great facility upon a swivel, and the two Dat sides are 
distinguished from each other: if the ball passes through the 
one it is said to be lawful, and the player goes on; but if through 
the other, it is declared to be unlawful, and he is obliged to bent 
the ball back, and drive it through again until such time as he 
causes it to pass on the lawful side ; this done, he proceeds to 
the bottom of the ground, where there is an arch of iron through 
which it is also necessary for the bait to be passed, and then the 
game is completed. The contest is decided by the blows given 
to the ball in the performance, and he who executes his (ask 
with the smallest number is the victor. 



X VIII.— CLU D-BALU 

Club-ball is a pastime clearly distinguished from cambiic 
or goff, in the edictabove mentioned established by Edward III. 
The difference seems to have consisted in the one being played 
with a curved bat and (he other with a straight one. The 
following engravings represent two specimens of club-ball ; the 
first, from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, dated 1344,* exhibits 
a female figure in the action of throwing the ball to a man who 
elevates his nat to strike it. 



4 



OibU SeiuiMUcni PictUB, ctp, cixiti. 



• No. *fri, 




». Ci-Di-BALt-^XIV. Ckhtoik. 



Behind the woman at a little liistaiice appear in the origiim. 
delineation several other tif^ures of both sexes, waiting atten- 
lively to catch or stop the ball when returned by the batsman : 
these figures haife been damajreil, and are very indimiinct in 
many piirts, for which reason I did not think it proper to insert 
tbem. The next specimen of hall, taken from a drawing more 
ancient than the former, a genenlofjioal roll of the kings of 
Kngland to the time of Henry III. in the Royal Library,' presents 
two players only, and he who is possessed of the bat holds the 
ball also, which he either threw into the air and struck with bin 
bat as it descended, or cast forcibly upon the ground, and beat 
il away when it relmunded; the attention of his antagonist to 
catch the ball need not be remarked. It does not appear in 
cither vf these instances how the game was determined. 




SS. Ct.ui>.HiLt-— Xtll. CtHTcar. 
' 14. B. V. 
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XIX.-CRICKET. 

From the club-ball originated, I doubt nol, that pleanatil and 
roaiity exercise, distinguished in modern tiniea by the name of 
cricket; I say in modern times, because I cannot trace thu 
appellation beyond the commencement of the last century, wbert- 
it occurs in one of the songs published by D'Urfey, ' The first 
four lines, " Of a noble race was Shenkin," run thus: 



Hei waa ilie prettiesl fellow 
Al fool-ball or at cricket. 
At liaoiiag cha», or mmble nee, 
Huw ftintly her could piick it. 



I 



Cricket of late years is become exceedingly faehioiiable, being 
much countenanced by the nubility and gentlemen of fortuuf^ 
who frequently join in the diversion. This game, which is 
played with the bal and the ball, consists of single and double 
wicket. The wicket was formerly two straight thin battons 
raited stumps, twenty-two inches high, which were fixe<I into 
the ground perpendicularly six inches apart, and over the tup 
of both was laid a small round piece of wood called the bail, 
but so situated as to fall off readily if the stumps were touched 
by the ball. Of late years the wicket consists of three stumps 
and two bails; the uiiddle stump is added to prevent the ball 
from passing through the wicket without beating it down. The 
external stumps are now seven inches apart, and all of tbeiii 
three feet two inches high. Single wickei requires iive players 
on each side, and double wicket eleven ; but the number in both 
instances may be varied at the pleasure of the two pantos, ^l 
single wicket the striker with his bat is the protector of the 
wicket, the opponent party stand in the field to catch or stop the 
ball, and the bowler, who is one of them, takes his place by the 
side of a small batton or stump set up for that purpose two-and- 
twenty yards from the wicket, and thence delivers the ball with 
the intention of beating it down. It is now u^ual to set up two 
elumps with a bail across, which the batsman, when he runs, 
niUHl beat oS* before he returns home. If the bowler proves 
successful the batsman retires from the play, and another of hi^ 
party succeeds ; if, on the contrary, the ball is struck by the bat 
and driven into the field beyond the reach of those who staitd 
out to Hlop it, the striker runs to the stump at the bowler's 



■ Pilli 10 purge Ueluicliai;, tbuitb cdiaoD, 1719, vol. iL p. I?!. 
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station, whicfi lie (ouclies witb Lis bat and tlieii returns to liis 
wicket. If tliis be perfurtned beture tbe ball is thrown back, it 
i>i called a run, and one notcb or score is made upon llit; tally 
towards liis g'ame; if, on (h« coairdry, tbe ball be ihrown up 
and the wicket beaten down with it by the opponent party 
btfore the striker is at home, or ran ground bis bat wiihin three 
feet ten inches of the wicket, at which distance a mark made in 
the ground is called the popping-crea.<», he is declared to bv 
out of the piay, and the run is not reckoned : he is also out if he 
strikes the ball into the air, and it be caught by any of his an- 
tagvitists before it reaches the ground, and retained long enough 
to be thrown up again. When double wicket is played, two 
balemen go in at the same lime, one at each wicket ; there tire 
aiiH> two bowlers, who usually bowl four balls in successioti 
alternately. The batsmen arc »aiil to be in as long as tbey 
remain at their wickets, and ibeir party is called the in-pariy ; 
on the contrary, those who stand in the field with (be bowleni 
are called the out-party. Both parties lisive two innings, anu 
tbe side thai obtains the most runs in tbe double contest claims 
the victory. These are the general outlines of this noble 
pastime, but there are many other particuUr rules and regu- 
lations by which it is governed; and those rules are subject 
to frequent rnriations, according to tbe joint determination of 
the players. 

XX^TRAP-BALL. 

Trap-ball, so called from the trap used to elevate (fe balJ 
when it is to be wtrickeii by tbe batsmao, is anterior lo cricket, 
and probably coeval with most of the early games played with 
the bat and ball : we trace it as far hack as the commencement 
of tile fourteenth ceutury, and a curious specimen of tbe manner 
i» which it was then playe<l is here presented from a beautiful 
Ms. in the posseesiou of Francis Douce, Esq.' 




(6, T(i»i-B*Li.— XIV. rwTv«t. 

' Sif p. mi. 
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Here are only two plaj ere, but the game is not restricted to 
any particular number, though I think it seldom exceeds six or 
eight on a side. The size of the bat indicates the holder to hare 
p06»essed no great judgment iu striking the ball, but the trap is 
Bi]fficient)y elevated to preclude the necessity of the batsman'ii 
stooping when he raises the ball in order to strike it away, 
whirl) gives it a decided advantage over l)ie machine now used 
for the same purpose. This is generally made in the form ofa 
shoe, the heel part being hollowed out for the reception of the 
hall; hut boys and the common herd of rustics, who cannot 
readily procure a trap, content themselves with making a round 
hole in the ground, and, by way of a lever, use the brisket bone 
of an ox, or a flat piece of wood of like size and shape, which is 
placed in a slanting position, one half in the hole with the hall 
upon it, and the other half out of it: the elevated end being 
struck smartly with the bludgeon occasions the ball to rise lo a 
considerable height, and all the purposes of a trap are thus 
answered, especially if the ground be hard and dry. It is usual, 
in the present game of trap-hall, when properly played, to place 
two bouiidnries at a given distance from the trap, between which 
it is necesHary for the ball to pass when it is struck by the bats- 
man, for if it falls withuutside of either, he gives up his bat and 
is out ; he is als3 out if he strikes the ball into the air and it is 
caught by one of his adversaries before it grounds ; and again, 
if the ball when returned by the opponent party touches the trap, 
or rests within one bat's length of it : on the contrary, if none of 
these things happen, every stroke tells for one towards the 
striker's game. 

Trap-hall, when compared with cricket, is but a childish 
pastime; but 1 have seen it played by the rustics in Essex in a 
manner differing materially from that now practised in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, and which requires much more dex- 
terity in the performance ; for, instead of a broad bat with a 
flatted face, they use a round cudgel about an inch aud a ball 
diameter and three feel in length, aud those who have acquired 
the habit of striking the ball with this instrument rarely misn 
their blow, but frequently strike it to an astonishing distance. 
The ball bemg stopped by one of the opponent party, the strikei 
forms his judgment of the ability of the person who is to throw 
It back, and calls in consequeuce for any number of score^i 
•"-ards hie game that he thinks proper ; it is then returned, 
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aud if it appears to his antaji^nist to rest »t a sufficient diblnnce 
to justify the striker's call, he obtains his uunibcr ; but when a 
contrary opiiiion is held, a nieRsurcmeiit takes place, aiiii if (lie 
scores demanded exceed in number the lengths of the cudgel 
from the trap to the ball, he loses the whole, and is out; while, 
on the other hand, if the lengths of the bat are more tban the 
Bcores called fur, the matter terminal'^ in the strilter's favour, 
and they are set up tu his account. 

XXI^NORTHEN SPELL. 

Nortben -spell is played with a trap, and the ball is stricken 
iriih a bat or bludgeon at the pleasure of the players, but the 
latter, I believe, is mast commonly used. The performance 
of this pastime does not require the attendance of either of the 
parties in the field (o ralch or stop the ball, for the contest be- 
tween them is simply who shall strike it to the greatest distance 
in a given number of strokes ; the length of cac^ stroke is mea- 
sured before the ball is returned, by the means of a cord made 
fest at one end near the trap, the other being stretched into the 
field by a person stationed there for that purpose, nho adjusts it 
to the ball wherever it may lie; the cord is divided into yards, 
which are properly numliered upon it in succession, so that the 
person at the bottom of the ground can easily ascertain the dis- 
tance of each stroke by the immber of the yards which he calls 
to the players, who place it to their account, and the ball is 
thrown back. This pastime possesses but little variety, and 
is by no means so amusing to the bystanders as cricket or 
trap-ball. 

XXll^TlP-CAT. 

Tip-cat, or perhaps more properly the game of cat, is a rustic 
pastime well known in many parts of the kingdom, and is 
always played with a cudgel or bludgeon resembling that used 
for trap-ball. lis denomination is derived from a piece of wood 
called a cat, of about six inches in length, and an inch and a half 
or two inches in diameter, diminished from the middle, to both 
the ends, in the shape of a double cone ; by this curious con- 
trivance the places of the trap and of the ball are at once 
supplied ; for when the cat is laid upon the ground, the player 
with bis cudgel strikes it smartly, it matters not at which end, 
and it will rise with a rotatory motion, hig^h enough for hina 
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to bent rl away as it falls, io the aame manner as he would 
a ball. 

There are various methods of plaj'ing the game of cat, but I 
suall only notice the two that follow. The first is exceedingly 
simple, and consists in making a large ring upon the ground, in 
the middle of which the striker lakes his station ; his business 
IS to beat the cat over the ring. If he fails in so doing he is 
out, ami another player takes hia place; if he is successful be 
judges with his eye the distance the cat is driven from the centre 
of the ring, nnd calls for a number at plciisUre Io Im scored 
towards bis game : if the number demanded be found upon 
measurement to exceed the same number of lengths of the 
bludgeon, he is out ; on the contrary, if it does not, he oblainti 
his call. The second method is to make four, six, or eight holes 
in (he ground, in a circular direction, and as nearly as possible 
at equal distances from each other, and at every hole is placed 
a player with his bludgeon: one of the o]>posite party who 
stand in the liAd, tosses the cat to the balsman who is nearest 
bim, and every time the cat is struck the players are ubiig-ed tu 
change their situations, and run once from one hole to another 
in succession; if the cat be driven to any great distance ihey 
continue to run in the same order, and claim a score towards 
their game every time tbey quit one hole and run to another; 
but if Ibe cat be slopped by their opponents and thrown across 
between any two of the boles betbre the player who has quitted 
one of them can reach ifae other he is out 
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1. TooinMiifnt a grai-nil Name tor ifTpral Eifrcisei. — II. The Quint«in m aacirni 

!iit<litiU7 EnidtA — 111. Vmiiius KJnda of the QnintuD IV. D*riT>iiaD of ilie 

l>nn. — V. Tbe Watci (juinlain — VI. RDitniRg at thf Qainnia practiiril by ike 
CilinFD* of London ; «n'i why. — VII, I'h* Manna io " hich it wm pprformcd. — 
VIII. Eihiblif J for the Pastime of Queen EliiEtwtll.— IX. Tilling ac a Water 
Bun. — X. rb? Hamin Quintain. — XI. Exerrinea probably derived from it. — 
Xll. Rimning ai fhe Ring. — XIH. DiSV-vvot^e between the ToitniafnertH und 
Ihc Juau. — XIV. Origin of the TouTDament. — XV. Tlie Troy Ganie ; — tlir 
Itobordicum or Cane Game. — XVI. Danvaiion of Toufnnmenl ; — How (ha 
Etnciae wa* ptrfonnfJ. — XVII. Lisia aiid Baniera. — XVlll. Whfo the Toar- 
nameDt n'as firtt pracliaed. — XIX. When firat in F^i;lBn[]. — \X. Its Lawi and 
Ordinantea,— XXI. P»ge), and Perquiiitpa of ilie Kingi at Ami". &c.^XXU. 
Prelimuianea of the Toumameal. — XXIII. Lists Tor Ordeal Combats. — XXIV. 
Helped paid to ibc I^ilira. — ^XXV. Juils \fn honourable than Tomnamem*. — 
XXVI. The Round Table.— XXVIL Nature of the Ju.lfc— XXVIll. Made in 
Honour of the Vair Sen. — XXIX. Great Splendour of iliew Paitimei; — The 

Nobility partial to them. — XXX. Toya for initialing their Children in Ibem 

XXXI. Boat Ju»u, or Tilung on tbe Water.— XXXII. Cballeogea to all conera. 

I— TOURNAMENT. 

Evert kind of military combat mnde in conformily to certain. 
rulea, and practiaed by the knights and thoir eBgui rfw f"*- '[■- 
vemion or tfH^nrry, was anrienlly calle d a tiitinianientj^ye t 
lliese amust'iiit'nls Irequeiitly dififtred mrtlfrially from earli other, 
BiKTIiave "Itecn disiriiguished accordingly by various ilenomi- 
n aiionB in the modern tinici^. Tliey may~bowever, I ihift1^~be~ 
all of them incTudeJ lindfr the fou i ful l D W l t liT heads ; ti.LtinE 



and combating at the quintain, tilting at the ring, toui 
and justs. 

ATTthese, and especially the two last, were favourite pastimes 
wilh the nobdity of the middle ages. The progrcBw and decline 
of (oiiniaments in this country has already been mentioned in 
» general wayi' I shall in this place be n little more particular 
with respect lo the nature and distinction of these celebrated 

diversions, 
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-) n^THE yUJWTAIN. 

TiltiDg or combating at the quintain is certainly a military 
exercise of liigli antiquity, and aiilec«dent, I doubt not, to tbe 
jiiete and tournaments. The quintain, originally, was nothing 
more than the trunk of a tree or post set up for the practice of 
the tyroa in chivalry.' Afterward a staff or spear was fixed id 
tbe earth, and a shield being hung upon it, was the mark to 
strike at ;^ tbe dexterity of the performer consisted in siiiitmg 
tbe shield in such a manner as to break tbe ligatures and bear il 
(o the groutul. In process of lime this diversion was improve<I, 
and instead of the staff and the sbteld, tlic resemblance of a 
human figure carved in wood was inlroduced. To render tbe 
appearance of this figure more formiiliible, it was generally made 
in the likeness of a Turk or a Saracen armed at all points,^ 
bearing a shield upon his left arm, and brandishing a club or a 
Babre wilb his right. Hence this exercise was called by tbe 
Italians, " running at the armed man, or at the Saracen." Tbe 
quintain thus lashioued was placed upon a pivot, and so con- 
trived as to move round with facility. In running at this figure 
it was necessary for the horseman to direct bis lance with grea* 
adroitness, and make his stroke upon the forehead between the 
eyes or upon the nose; for if he struck wide of those parts, 
especially upon the shield, the quintain turned about with much 
Telocity, and, in case he was not exceedingly careful, would give 
him a severe blow upon the back with the wooden sabre held in 
the right hand, which was considered as highly disgraceful to 
the performer, while it excited the laughter and ridicule of tbe 
spectators.* When many were engaged in running at tbe 
Saracen, the conqueror was declared from tbe number of strokes 
he bad made, and the value of them; for instance, if he struck 
the image upon the top of the nose between the eyes, it was 
reckoned for three ; if below the eyes, upon the nose, for two; 
if under the nose to the point of the chin, for one; all other 
strokes were not counted ; but whoever struck upon tbe shield 
and turned the quintain round, was not permitted to run again 
upon the same day, but forfeited his courses as a punishment foi 
bis u IIS ici I fulness.^ 



' Ve^Bliua de te mititui, lib, i. cap. il. et li*. 

^ " lerrtt infixiA buUjbuB scuta appoDuntur — Quiataan ludiu ^ilicel cqufBtiia eier- 
tsrrtuj— in cquii luHUii Milium ipiwuiu auile* in teiiani impactas acudi. Rob«nu« 
Monach. Hist Hx^riiaol. lib.'. 

• MeDBsCnar, Tniiie [lo« ToumoiB, Jouilci. ic. p. S64, 

* Menucriei otDupn i DuCauge CloM.iDTocefiiinliiiia; Pluiinel mireierdiedB 
.■Mnteta cheTal, part iii. n- ITT. * MeoubiFi, p. lit, ttPhrrinel utHipn. 
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IH,-VAaiOlJ8 QUINTAINS. 
Tile quitilain in Jta original stale vros not cuiilined to (lie 
exercise of ynung warriors on horseback: it n-as an object of 
practice for them on foot, in order to acquire strength ami skill 
in assaiiltiti<; an enemy with their swords, spears, and battle- 
axes. I met with a manuscript in the Koyal Library,' written 
enrly in the fourteenth i-eatury, entitled " Lea Etablissmentz 
de« Cheralerie," wherein the author, who appears to have been 
a man scientifically akilled in the military tactics of his time, 
strongly recommends a constant and attentive attack of the pel 
(from the Latin pnlu^), for so he oalls the post-^iiintnin. The 
pe), he tells us, ought to be six feet in height above the ground, 
and so firmly fixed therein as not to he moved by the strokes 
that were laid upon it. The practitioner was then to assail the 
pel, armed with sword and sliield in the same manner as ne 
would an adversary, aiming bis blows as if at the head, the tace, 
the arms, the leg^s, the thighs, and the sides; taking care at nil 
limes In keep himself so completely covered wllh his shield, ivt 
not to give any advantage supposing he had a real enemv ■•■ 
cope with : so far my author ; and prefixed to the treatise tn a. 
neat little painting representing the pel, with a young soldic.t 
performing his exercise, which is here copied. 




17. Thi Pel QniMTiiN — XIV. CiNtUKi. 

' ao. I'. »■- 
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Bdow IB th« quintain iu die form of k Nara^en. from Pluvinel 




I& TusSnaiCSII (JDIHIjtIN. 

Au English poet who ha« taken up the suhject of cbiTolry, 
Under the title of "Knighthood and Baltle,"' describes the 
attack uf the pe) in the following; ciiriouK luanneT : 

Of Ggbt. the diKi|>lya«, ud eiercue 

Wm tbjB. Td bavea pale en pile apnght* 

Of mump liight," lhu» wrilelli olde tnii >ti» ; 

Thrrewitb > bubelei, or * joag knyglii. 

Sbil fini be Uuglif to itondg ud lern? Co GgbL — 

And finne of doiibil wiglit. tak bim bii ihelde 

Of daubil "iglit, a maiz of tra* to welde. 

Tbii tuine uid niu« wbklia ntUer doubiJ wigbi. 
0( ibrUe. lod imyed in confiicte, oi bmiilc, 
Shsl eKrrtiAfl a« wcU Bwordmea, ka kny^htte. 
Aod Doe DUD, ra thejr uj/n, u wyn prenile, 
In field, or in uatell, thougbe ha auaykr. 
That wiih tbe pile, nUhe' linia gwlc rierciie, 
TbUAWnErtb ^'eiraurii ald« and w^te. 

Htvs eche bii pile or pale upGied (ml. 

And u it were appoa hi> monal Ibei 

Wilb inigbtyoeH aad weBpou DiMi be cut 

To Ggbt atroDgr. that be Be iliape byin fro. 

On bym wtib abteld, and iword atiard go. 

Tint thou be cloot,' aod preeie* thy foe to amyte, 

Laal of thj-D* am delhe IboD be to wite. 

I Kajibtbodfl ud Batayle, M3. Cott, Tilna A. iiiii. (bt. 6 and 7. Tbia -lutniit 
fiOfoi, wnrten early in (be tiltr-ehtb ceaiury, •ppaan to be a tmusUtion ol ih4 loraui 
(m.tiae, or niber a paraphnw uptiu <<- 

' Set up. ' Of R113 a tudgtit. * A mace or club of wnnd. 

> Hatb not ' CloH. ' Piompi, iwifl. nady. 
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Empsche' hit lirn], liw face, bin ai b» firat.' 
BoaiD at tbe bteitc. oi ipFnie himone die fidi. 
Wilb myglito knyghil; pooBl.' eoa u Seyst Ginn)^ 
Lcpe otiiy tun; looks if he ilue nbide : 
Will he oat Bh 1 nounile him ; make troDnilit wide , 
Haw of hii bonde. hia legge. hia tbpybi, tis umji, 
It it [he TutIe, though be be ileyo noon harm i*. 

BolU the treatises commend the use of arms of double weigfat 
upon these occasions, in order to arquire strength, and give the 
warrior greater facility in wielding the weapons of the ordinary 
■ize ; to which the poet adds, 

And oity poundi af irei-ht 'lie good to bear. 

The lines jtist now quoted evidently allude to the quintain in the 
form of a Turk or Saracen, which, 1 presume, was sometimes 
used upon Ihis occaision. The pel was also set up as a mark to 
cast at with spears, as the same poet informs us: 

A dart of more wighl tlien is meslei.' 

I'akii hym io boode aod tmbe him it to Here ; 

And cut it at ilic pile u al hia fuo, 

So that it coDte and right oppoD him go. 

And likewise for the practice of archery : 

S«I belt and eye nppOD the pile or pair, 
Slioot nyghe or oaoe ; anil if go be ihoa rida 
On hone, is eck' the bomi bigge op hale, 
Smytc ID the [ace, or breOG. ot back or aide. 
Compellc to Be, or falle. yf tlial lie bide. 

IV^DERIVATION OF QUINTAIN. 

This exercise is snid to have received (he name of quintain 
from Quinctus or Quintas the inventor,* but who he was, or when 
be lived, is not ascertained. The game itself, I doubt not, is o( 
remote orij^in, and especially the exercise of the pel, or post 
quintain, which isspokenof at largeby Vegetius; and from bim 
the substance of what the two authors above quoted have said 
upon the subject is evidently taken. He tells us that this species 
of mock combat was in common use among the Romans, who 
caused the youog military meu to practise at it twice in the day, 
at morning and at noon ; he also adds that, lliey used clubs and 



* From the Freocb, «npM*r, to bindBi or withiltnd, hen used for attack. 

• throat. * Power, niirtigtli. 

• Than i> riquired. that » id tirae nf real antioa, ' II is Uie same. 

* A quiotta auctore nontca babebai, riile Joan Ueuni. de Lodia CrBConuB, 
CovTdt K Vi^o voc- 
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javeline, heavier than common, and fought nt the pel as if thev 
were opposing an adversary, Stc' 

In the code of laws established by the emperor Justinian, the 
quintain is mentioned as a well known sport; and permitted to 
be continued, upon condition that it should be performed with 
pointless spears, contrary to the ancient usage, which it seems 
required them to have heads or points.* 

v.— THE WATER QUISTAIN. 
To the beat of my recollection, Fit/stephen is the first of our 
writers who speaks of an exercise of this kind, which he telh us 
was naunlly practised by the young Londoners upon the water 
dnring llie Easter holidays. A pole or mast, he says, is fixed in 
the mii)st of the Thames, with a shield sIron«;ly attached to it ; 
und n boat being previously placed at some distance, is driven 
■wiftly towards it by the force of oars and tiie violence of the 
tide, having a younjif man standing in the prow, who holds a 
lance in his hand with which he is to strike the shield : and if 
be be dexterous enough to break the lance against it and retain 
his place, his most sanguinewislies are satisfied: on the contrary, 
if ihe lance be not broken, he is sure to be thrown into the water, 
and the vessel goes away without him, bnt at the same time two 
other boats are stationed near to ihe shield, and furnished with 
many young persons who are in readiness to rescue the champion 
from danger. It appears to have been a very popular pastime ; 
for the bridge, the wharfs, and the bouses near the river, were 
crowded with people on this occasion, who come, says the aulhor, 
to see the sporl* and make themselves merry.' The water 
quintain, taken from a manuscript of ihe fourteenth century, in 
the Royal Library,* where a square piece of board is substituted 
lur (he shield, is represented below. 







*9. Thi Watib QuiHTilH— XIV. Ciitdkv. 

iivvrawnv xovr'ii ^vpi^ rrjf rrcpTric. t^iinmnum motncfm sine fihutn. CaA, As 
toribua. lib. lu. lit. 4^i. Slgt^iuniln Uimcrip. Load. * V 11. vii' 
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VI,— RVNNlfIG ATTH£ QUINTAIN PRACl'lSED BY THE lONDOHER»i 

AND WHY, 



Matthew Paris meDtioaa the quintain by name, but be speaks 
of it in a cursory manner as a well known pastime, and probably 
would have eaiil nothing about it, had not the fallowing circum- 
stance gireii him the occasion. In the thirty^eighth year of the 
reign of Henry ill. A.D. 1254, the young Londoners, who, he 
-tells ua, were expert horsemen, assembled together to run at the 
quintain, and eet upa peacock as a reward for the best performer. 
The king then keeping bia court at Westminster, some of bis 
domestics came into the city lo see the pastime, where they 
behaved in a very disorderly manner, and treated the Londoners 
with much insolence, calling them cowardly knaves and rascally 
clowns, which the Londoners resented by beating them soundly ; 
the king, however, was incensed at the indignity put upon 
his servants, and not taking into consideration the provocation 
on their parts, finei! the city one thousand marks,' Some 
have thought, these fellows were sent thither purposely to 
promote a quarrel, it being known that the king was angry with 
the citizens of London for refusing to join in the crusade.' 

We tnay here observe, that the rules of chivalry, at this time, 
would not admit of any person, under the rank of an esquire, to 
enter the lists as a combatant at the justs and tournaments ; for 
which reason the burgesses and yeomen had recourse lo the 
exercise of the quintain, which was not prohibited to any class 
of the people: but, as the performers were generally young men 
whose finances would not at al! times admit of much expense, 
the quintain was frequently nothing belter than a stake fixed 
into the ground, with a flat piece of board made fast to the 
upper part of it, as a substitute for the shield that had been used 
ID times remote; and such as could not procure horses, con- 
tented themselves with running at this mark on foot. The fol- 
lowing representation of a lad mounted on a wooden horse 
with four wheels, and drawn hy two of bis comrades tilling 
at the immoveable quintain, is taken from a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, dated 1344.'* 



■ 



> Matthew Piiil. Hill, Angl. Mb ■□ If-SS. 
■ Sirype'i Slaw, ttc. • bu-1. tM. 




Others, again. inad« ase of a moveable quintain, which was also 
very simply constructed ; cunsleltn^ only of a cross-bar turning 
upon a pivot, with a broad part to strike ag^ainst on one side, and 
a ba^ of eartfa or sand depending from ibe other: there was a 
double advantage in these kind of quintains, they were cheap 
and easily to be procurei). Their form, at an early period in 
the fourteenth century, is represeuletl in the engmvine^ above, 
and by the following from the same manuscript. Both these 
quintains are marked, I know not why, with the figure ot a 
horseshoe. 




VH.— MANNER OF EXERCISING WITH THE QUiNTAlN. 

But to return: Stow, in his Survey of London, having related 
(he abovomentioned disturbance from Matthew Paris, goes on 
as follows : " This exercise of running at tfae quintain, was prac- 
tised in London, as well in the summer as in the wmtcr, bnl 
npecially at the feast of Christmas. I have seen," continues 
my author, " a quintain set upon Cornhill by Leadeuball, where 
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toe attenannls of the lords of merry disports have run and made 
^I'at pitstime; for he that bil not the bonrd end of (he quintain 
was lauglied to Bcom, and he that hit it full, if he rode not the 
fanter, had a sound blow upon his neck with a hag full of sand 
handed on ihe other enit." ' But the form of the modern qiiiittain 
ifi more fijily desrrihed by Dr. Plott, in his History of Oxford- 
shire ;' " They first set a post perpendinilnrly into the ground, 
and then place a slender piece of timber on tlie lop of it on a 
spindle, with a board nailed to it on one end, >ind a bag of sand 
hanging al the other; against this board they anciently rode 
with spears. Now I saw it at Deddington in this county, only 
with strong staves, nhich violently bringing about the bag of 
sand, if they make not good speed away, it strikes tbein in the 
neck or shoulders, and sometimes knocks them off" their horses; 
the great design of this sport being to try the agibty both of 
horse and man, and to break the board. It is now," he adds, 
" inly in request at marriages, and set up in the way for young 
m ;i to ride at as they carry home the bride ; he that breaks tlie 
board being counted the best ninn." 



VUI^THE QUINTAIN, A PASHME BEFORE QUraN ELIZABETH. 

Among other sports exhibited for the amusement of queen 
Elizabeth, during her residence at Kenilworth Castle, in War- 
wickshire, then the seat of the earl of Letrester, who entertained 
her majesty there for several days, A.D. 1576, there was, says 
Laneham, " a solemn country bridal ; when in the castle was set 
up a comely quintane for feats at armes, wbere,'in a great com- 
pany of young men and lasses, the bridegroom had the first 
roiirae at the quintane, and broke his spear ' tres hardiment ' 
(very boldly, or with much courage). But bis mare in his 
manage did a little stumble, that much adoe had bis manhood 
to sit in his saddle. But after the bridegroom had made Itin 
course, ran the rest of the bnnd, awhile in some order, but soon 
after tug and rag, cut and longtnil; where the speciality of i he 
Hport was to see bow some for bis slackness had a good bob with 
the Bag. and some for his haste to topple downright, and come 
tumbling to the post: some striving so much at the first setting 
aor* inat it seemed a question between man and beast, whether 
tne race should be performed on horseback or on fool; a<") 
some put forth with spurs, would run bis race byas, among llns 
Sanry tf Lo&Iad, p. ' Fint yuhlubiid \i> >*J" . 
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thickest of the throng, that down they came together hand over 
head. Another nhile he directed his course to llie quiiitaiie, hi«< 
judgment would carry him to a marc among the people ; another 
would run and miss the quintane with his stafT, and hit the 
board with his bead."' This whimsical description may pos- 
sibly be somewhat exaggerated, but no duubt the inexperdiess 
of the riders subjected them to many laughable accidents. 

IX,— TILTING AT A WATER BOTF. 

Below is a rcpreGCDlatioo from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
dated 1343, of three boys lilting jniully, at a tub full of water, 
which is to be struck in such n manner as not to throw it over 
them. I presume they are learners only, and that therefore (hey 
are depicted without their clothes; they undressed themselvefi, 
1 apprehend, in order to save their garments from being wetted 
in case the attempt should prove unsuccessful. 




31. WiTii-TuBQuiKTiin— XIV. Ciwiuiiv. 

This farcical pastime, according to Menestrier, was practisfc! 
occasionally in Italy, where, he siij;., a large bucket filled with 
water is set up, against which they tilt their lances ; and if the 
stroke be not made with great dexterity, the bucket is overset 
and the lanceman thoroughly drenched with the contents.* 



X^THE HUMAN QUINTAIN. 

I shall here say a few words concerning the human quin'ain, 
which has escaped ibe notice of most of the writers upon thi? 
subject ; it is, however, very certain that ihe military men in flie 
middle ages would sometimes practise with their lances at a man 
completely armed; whose business it was to act upon llie 

Lanpbui in Queea Eliinhcth's ProgKwei, b}' Mr. Nicbob, vol. i. p> 149. 
• Tnitt de Tounum, 16(i9. p. S4T. 
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defensive, and pajr^ their blows with bis eliield. A represen- 
tation of tbts exercise is in (he en^raring below, taken from 
« Dndleian niaiiiiscripl, dulcd 1^4. 




33. LiviNu CJriM UN — XIV. CtNiutll. 

TliiH re p resell tat iou is justified by the concurrent teatimuiiy of 
an ancient author, cited hy Dncange, who introflures one knig'lit 
saying to another, " I do not by any ineans esteem yon sufli- 
ciently valiant (si bons cberalier) for me to take a lance and 
just with you; therefore I desire yoti to retire some diNiance 
from me, and then run at me with all your force, and I will be 
your (juintain."' The satirist Hall, who wrote iu the time of 
Elizabeth, evidently alludes Iu » custom of this kind, in a satire' 
first printed in 1^99, when be was twentv-five years of age. 
He says: 

Ptwne lliwi DO glote (ot clialleoEP of the Jecd. 
Not make Ihy quiniuoe allirr's inneJ beail. 



XI.— EXERCISES PROBABLY DERIVED FROM THE QUINTAIN. 

The living quintain, arording to the representation just 
given, is sealed upon a stool with three legs without any suiport 
behind ; and the busLness, I presume, of the lilter, was to over- 
throw him; while, on his part, he was to turn the stnike of the 
pole or lance on one side with his shield, and by doing so with 
adroitness occasion the fall of his adversary. 

Something of a similar kind of exercise, though practised in a 
diflerent way, appears in the following engraving, where a 
man seated, holds up one of his feel, opposed to the foot of 
another man, who standing upon one leg endeavours to ihruet 
bim bockwardii. 

> ijt KonuD da Giioo le cuunoi*. Du C4Dee, lilux. u ion: fuiiruu. 

• lib. IT. Sat. 3. 
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And ngain where hie opjHJnent \f sfaled in a swing and rirawn 
bai-k by a tbird person, so tliRi (lie rope being left at liberty in 
(he swing-. iLi' man of course (iescended with great force, and 
striking the foot of his antagonist with much violeDCP} no doubt 
very frequently overihrew him. 




3i. 



The two last sports were probably never exhibited by mditary 
men, but by rustics and others in imitation of the huiran quintain. 
The contest between the two fig^ires below, seems to depend 
upon the breakiii<r of thi; slick which both of them hold, or is a 
struggle to overthrow each other 
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The following ciigraFi'iig from a mamiscript book of praj-ers of 
fbe fourteenth cenlury, in (he possession of Mr. Douce, represenis 
two men with a pole or heiiillcss spenr, who grasp it at either 
ena, and are contending n'hich shall dispossess the other of 
hik hold. 




37. 



Thia feat the sinale figure, represented below from the Oxford 
US. of 1344, seeiDB to have achieved, and is bearing away the 
pole ID Iriuniph.' 




SB. 



«!.— RCNNING AT THE RING. 

lilting or, as it is most commonly called, running at the nng, 
was aiBO a fashionable pn<itinic in former days ; the ring is eri- 
dently derived from the quintain, and indeed the xport itself ta 
frequently called running or tilting at the quintain. With the 
Italians, says Dn Cange, qnintano sometimes signifies a ring, 
hence the Florentines say, " correr alia quintnna," which with us 
is called running at the ring: the learned author produces 
several quotations to the same purpose.' Commenius also, in 
his vocabulary,' says, " At this day tilting at the quiutaiu is 
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used where a hoop or ring is stnuk with a lanre," Hence it is 
clear, that the ring was put in lire place of the quintain. The 
excellency of the pastime was to ride at full speed, and lhru«l 
the point of the lance through the ring, which was supported in 
a case or sheath, by the means of two springs, but might be 
readily drawn out by the force of the stroke, and remain upon 
the (op of lite lance. 




39. Thi RiMO IK TlLTIKO. 

Above is the fonn of the ring, with the sheath, and the manner 
in which it warn atliiched to the upright supporter, from Pluvinel. 
The letter a indicates the ring detached from the sheath ; R 
represents the shealh with the ring inserted nnd attached to the 
upright post, in wliicL there arc several holes to raise or lower 
the ring to suit (be conveniency of the perfonner. The following 
engraving, also from Pluvinel, represents the method of per- 
forming the exercise. 




40. TiLTIHO AT THE SlRO. 



At the commencement of the seventeenth century , the pnstune of 
running at the ring was reduced tu a science. Pluvine), who 
treats this subject at large, says, the length of the course was 
measured, and marked out according to the properties of the 
horses that were to run; fur one of the swiftest kind, one 
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hundred pares from the etarting place lo tlie ring, nud ihirry 
paces beyond it, to slop biin, were deemed necessary; but tor 
such horses as had been trained to the exercise, and were more 
r^idar in their movements, ei;H^hfy paces lo (he ring, xnd (weiity 
beyond it, were thought to be suftjcienl, Ttie rinff, Rays the 
»ame author, ought to be placed with much precision, Komenhat 
higher than the left eyebrow of the prnctiliorier, when sittintr 
upon his horse ; because it was necessary for him lo sloop a little 
in Tunnmj^ towards it.< 

[n tilling at the ring, three courses were allowed to each ran- 
didale; and he who thrust the point of his lanre through it the 
uftenest, or, i;i case no such thing was done, struck it the most 
frequently, was the victor : but if it so happened, that none of 
tbem did either the one or llie other, or thiit they were eqnally 
successful, the courses were to be repeated until ihe superiority 
of one put an end to the contest.^ 

XIIL— DIFFERE\XE BETWEEN TOURNAMENTS AND JUSTS. 

Tournaments and justs, though often confounded wiih each 
other, differed materially. The tournament was a conflict with 
many knights, divided into parties and engaged at the same time. 
The just was a si-parate trial of skill, when only one luan was 
opposed to another. The latter was frequently Included in the 
former, but not without many e?(reptions; for the just, ac- 
cording to ihe laws of chivalry, might be made exclusive of the 
lournaDieni,' 

Ih the romantic ages, both these diversions were held in ihe 
highest esteem, being sanctioned by the countenance and example 
of the nobility, and prohibited to all below the rank of an esquire; 
bui at the same time the justs were considered as less honourable 
than the tournaments ; for the knight who had paid his fees and 
been admitted to the latter, had a right lo engage in the loriner 
without any further demand, but he who had paid the fees for 
j ustinii only, was by no means exempted from the fees belonging 
to the (ouruament, as will be found in the laws relative to 'he 
lance, sword, and helmet, a little further on. 

XIV. ORIGIN OF THK TOURNAMENT. 
It is an opinion generu'Iy received, that the tournament origi- 
nated from a childish p^time practised by the Roman youths 
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called Ludub Froiffi (the Troy game), said to have been so named 
because it was derived (rom the Tmjan«, aad f.ret brought iolu 
Italy by ^Bcanius the son oF ^neas, Virgil lias givea a de- 
Bcription of this pastime, according to the manner, I presume, in 
which it was practised al Home. If he be accuntte, it seems to 
have been nothing more than a variety of evolutions performed 
on horseback. The poet tells us, that the youth were each of 
them armed with two little rornal spears, headed with iron. 

Comes hini teroal piwfita hastilii farro, — jUneid. Iib> *. L US. 

Having passed in review before their parents, upon a signal 
given, they divided ibemselres into three distinct companies; 
and each company consisted of twelve champions exclusive of 
its appropriate leader, when, according to Trapp's translation, 
which if not so poetical is more literal than Dryden's, the tutor 
of Ascanius, and overseer of the sports, 

Epilydetii fnm tv 

Ijina wiih a ■bout, uid wilb bi» ^tin.'ing lub 
Til? ngnil gave: (liey e<|Uilly diiide, 
The three conunanden apeD ibeic bhuxle* 
In lep'ratci budiei : ilrsigbt recall'il (bey wbrel 
Tlieir couTi«, uid oawaid bear Ibeir ba«Lile d>ru- 
Tbea diiT'ivnt uaTenea on Tahou* grouadB. 
And diff'renl coonier UacenPi ih?y (onn; 
Oibs vitliin oibt BitetDitely inioKe. 
And nute ili'rffigy of ■ fight in armi, 
Now sbo* their bai'kA in flight — -now fnrioue lora 
Their dirti ; — now all id peace together ride. 

Under the denomination of the firnt emperors, tneee games 
were publicly practised by the young nobility in the circus 
at Rome,' 

The same kind of sports, or others bearing close rewmoiftnce 
to them, were established in this kingdom in the twelfth century, 
and probably at a much earlier period. Fitzstephen, an &uthoi 
then living, informs us, " that every Sunday in Lent, immediately 
after dinner, it was customary for great crowds of young: Lon- 
doners mounted on war horses, well trained, to jierfbmi the 
necessary turnings and evolutions, to ride into the fields in dis- 
tinct bands, armed hastilibus ferro (fempto, with shields and 
headless lances; where they exhibited the representatio ) of 
battles, and went through a variety of warlike exercises: at the 
same time many of the young noblemen who had no received 
the honour of knighthood, came from the king's court, and from 
■ Tadtu AbdiI. lib. ti. Et Sueioaiui ip »u Cland. 
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Ihe hounexor iL« great barons, to make trbl ofiheirGkill iuarmGi 
tlw bope ot victory animating tbeir aiiDds. The youth beio^ 
divided into opposite companies, encountered one anotber : in 
cue place they fied, and ulhers pursued, without being able to 
overtake them ; in another place one of tbe band^ overlook and 
overturned the other," According; to Virgil, the Roman youth 
presented tbeir lances towards their opponents in a meuaciiig 
poMition, but without striking with them: 

Nunc ipicula Tertuiil iureuiip— ^t;n«/J, lib. v< I, 5B6i 

The youog Londoners in all probability went further, and 
actually tilted one against tbe other. At any rate, tbe frequent 
practice of Ibis exercise must have taught them, insensibly as il 
were, to become excellent borseoien. 



XV— THE TROV GAME. 

I am clearly of opinion, that the justs aud tournaments arose 
by slow degrees from tbe exercises appointed for tbe instruction 
of tbe military tyros in using their arms, but which of the two 
bad the preeminence in point of antiquity cannot easily be 
iletermined ; we know that both of them were in existence at the 
time the Troy game was practised by the citizens of London, 
and aUo that they were nut permitted to be exercised iu this 
kingdom. 

Ill the middle ages, when tbe louriiamecits were in their splen- 
dour, the Troy game was still continued, though in a state of 
improvement, and distinguished by a different denomination it 
was then called in Latin, behordicum, and in French, bohourt or 
behourt, and was a kind of lance gami, in which tbe young 
iiobdity exercised thetuselves, to acquire address in handling 
of their anus, and to prove tbeir strength. Some authors, and 
with great appearance of truth, derive this word from burdis or 
bordis, to jest, joke, or make game, aud therefore it ivill properly 
signify a playful pastime, or combat, such as youth might engage 
in,' The word behordicum will, however, admit of a inon- 
enlorged signification; from a quotalion which is given by Du 
Cange:, we 6nd it was occasionally used tor running at the 
quintain: 

Enimi U pre oi qiUDUiBii Jci^e, 

Li joureDCil beborJeal pu ■■ pttn. 

' Dn Canga, Oluw. b tocc batiMtbetaii. Tba vord, ■aniewh*! dilTemtljr ^I , 
Mcun in MudiU Kt%. Asgl. died bj Da Cuge, ui'l in Kjsm Feed. torn. •■ 
»m Malia. 
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\V7iich will ruii (Lua in English : Tbey raised a quintain in tbr> 
midst of a mendow, and the yoiilli tilted at it witb their lanceD.- 
In fact, 1 a[ipr<.'heiid, it min-ht be applied to any of ihe mi- 
litary exercises performed by the young men, either for pastime 
or improvement. Menestrier says, they formerly used hollow 
rnnes instead of lances, and for that reason it was also called liic 
Ciine gamp. I find no aiilhoi'ily lo place the cane game at <in 
earlier period than the twelfth century, when probably it origi- 
nated from (he following eircnmstance related by Hoveden.' lie 
tells us, that Richard I. of England, being at Messina, the capital 
of Sicily, on his way to tlte Holy Land, went with his cavalcade 
nno Sunday atlernoon to see the popular sports exhibited without 
the walls of the city, iind upon their return they met in the street 
n rustic driving an ass loaded with hollow canes, "arnndinast^nas 
cannas rocant," The king ami his attendants took each of them 
a cane, and bej^n, by way of frol ic, to tilt w ith them one against 
another; it so happened, that the king's opponent was William 
lie Barres, a knight of high rank in the household of the French 
king, " quioam miles optimus de familia regis Franrite." In the 
encounter they broke boih their canes, and the monarch's hood 
was torn by the stroke he received, " frncta est cnppa regis," which 
made him angry; when riding with great force against the 
knight, he caused his horse to stumble wiih him, and while be 
was attempting to c-.ist him to the ground, his own saddle turned 
round anil he himself was overthrown. The king was soon pro- 
vided wiih another horse, stronger than the former, which he 
mounted, and again assaulted de Barres, endeavouring by 
violrnce to throw him from his horse, but he could not, )>ecause 
the knight clung fast to the horses neck. Robert de Breluil, 
newly created earl of Leicester, laid hold upon de Barres to 
assist the king, but Richard forbad him tu interfere, desiring that 
they might be lefl to themselves. When (bey had contended a 
longtime, adding threats toihcir actions, "etdictiset factis," (he 
king was much provoked, and commanded biin to leave the 
place and appear uo mure before him, declaring at ibe sanie 
time, that he would ever afterwards consider him as an enemy ; 
but tbruugb tbe mediation of Ibe king of France, a reconciliatiwu 
was effected, and tbe knight was again restored to the favour 
of the monarcli. 



' Roniui D'Aubny, MS. tpuA Du Cuigc m non. 
* Annil. pun lUMiuioi nb tn. 11 91. 
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Xn—TOURNAMENTS. 
fhir word toiimatncnl, or lounioyemenf, which sijfnrfii^a lo 
lurn or wheel about in !i circular manner,' corner from the Frf ncli 
word tournoy, wliich, according; to the generality of authors, is 
ilprived from (he Latin troja. This does not appc.-ir consistent 
wifh any rcasonahle analogy. 1 am rather led to adopt the 
opinion of Fauchet,' who thinks it came from the practice of the 
knights funning par tour, that is, by turns, at the (juiiitnin, and 
wheeling; about successively in d circle to repeat their conrsej 
but, nays he, in process of time they improved upon tbis pastime, 
and lo make it more respectable ran one at another, which cer^ 
Unily bore a much greater similitude to a real eugagement, 
&<pecially when they were divided into large parties, and meet- 
ing together combalted with clubs or maces, beating each other 
wuiidly, without any favour or paying the least respect to rank 
ir dignity. In one of these enconnters, Robert carl of Clen?mont, 
<on of Saint Louis, and head of (he house of Bourbon, was so 
tertTclj' bruised by the blows he received from bis antagonist, 
'bat lie was never well afterwards. This, says Fauchel, was 
possibly the cause of the ordinance, that the kings and princes 
should not aOet^i ards enter (he lists as combatants at these lour- 
DHinents; which law indeed, continues he, has been ill observed 
by ihe succeeding kings, and in our time by Henry II., who, un- 
fiirtunately for p'rance, was billed at the justs he made iu honour 
of his daughter's marriage. It was, in lact, very common for 
eoine of the combatants to be beat or thrown from their horses, 
trampled upon and killed upon the spot, or hurl most grievously. 
Indeed, a tournament at this period was rarely finished without 
some disastrous accident ; and it was an established law, that if 
any one of the combatants killed or wounded another, he should 
be indemnified ; which made them less careful respecting the 
coosequeuces, especially when any advantage gave them an 
opportunity of securing the conquest. Tournaments were con 
Kequently interdicted by the ecclesiastical decrees. 

The following quotation from an ancient manuscript romance, 
in the Harleian collection, entitled Ipomydon,' plainly indicates 
the performance of the tournament in an open field ; and also, 
th»l B-reat numbers of the combatants were engaged al one 
(itne, promiscuouitly encountering with each other: we leant 

t CotgrcTc • Orieliic* «)« Ctenlim, kc. p. 9. * Ke. ttSt. .M. CI 
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moreover, llial the oliampion who reinaiuetl unhnrsed at llic con- 
dusinn of tlic spurts, bcs^idcs the Iionour lie attanicil, somelimes 
received a peciniiary rownrd. 

'1 li^ kjiii; 111! iDUiic n kiiyijtit una make, 
Aai mriny anoilici for Lii »ke [ 
Juat^'S were ctyrd LaUycfi (<J ar?, 
TIjciivr camf? lorilpB grele pleni''. 
Tournf^mrniis itjTTvJ in llie fcMp^ 
A thDUiand Biruf J uitli ai'ere and ilipldei 
KnygLtif btgin :ogtJre ta r)'i!e, 
Samr? were unliorwyd on pvtry side, 
IpniDyJoQ that dayfl was viftnriUB, 
Auki ih^re Ite ^aff many a lonrt ; 
For ibere n-ai none lliai Le mrlir. 
Hut lie tiys Bpere oa Ljm HDulite bpHv; 
Tlien aftt^r wiLliiu a lylell ttouudt?,* 
tloTdp nnd man borli went tn grounds. 
TLe HcrauJcA^ gull' tbd tbild the gres 
A tlioUBiiud |iouail \u! bad Id fee ; 
MynAtf?ll>B bad gifted of golde 
And ftiurcj dsyn tbiF f#st wai LdIJv. 

In some instances tlic duiiiipinns depended upon their mil 'arv, 
skill and liursemnnsliip, and frequently upon their bodily 
Btrength; but at all titnes it was highly disinjaceful to be 
unhorsed, by whatever exertion it might be eflected. 

Thomas of Wal^iiigham, one of our own historians, tells us,* 
that when Edward I. returned from Palestine to England, aild 
was on (lis passage through Savoy, the conies Kubilaiicnsis, earl 
of Chabloun, invited hint to a tournaiiieni,'' in which himself 
and many other knights were engaged. The king with hie 
followers, nlihougb fatigued by the length of their journey, 
accepted the challenge. On the day appointed both parlies met, 
and, being armeii wilh swords, the engagement commenced; 
the earl singled out the king, and on his approach, Ihrowiug 
away his sword, cast his arms about the neck of the monarch, 
and used his utmost endeavour to pull him from his hoi'se. 
Edward, on the other hand, finding tlie earl would iiol quit his 
hold, put spurs tu his horse, and drew him from his saddle 
hanging upon his neck, and then shaking him violently, threw 
him to tlie ground. The earl having recovered himself and 
being remounted, attacked the king a second time, but linding 

' A imall fjincr o( lime. 

' H«riildd, lAbtMP office It wa3 to flujtfriitlfiDil tLe ceremoniotiv parti uC vbe 

tourntmeDt*. 
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Itis linnil " too heavy," lie gave up the cdiilrat, nnJ »ckiiu\r 
Mged liiinlo be llie conqueror. The kiiiglils of the earl's party 
were niigry when they saw their leatler Hrawn from his horw, 
and run upon the Eiigli-h with so much violence, that the 
pat^tiine nssumed llie (umnltuous appearance of a real battle, (he 
English on their side repillcil force by force; and had not the 
resignation of the eitrt put an end to the conflict, in all pn>> 
liability the consequences would have been very serious. 

XVII.— LISTS AND BARRIERS. 
It was a considerable lime after the establish men t of justs 
and tournaments, before the combatants thought of makings 
either lists or barriers; they contented themselves, says Menes- 
trier,' with being stationed at four angles of an open place, 
whence they run in parties one against another. There were 
cnrds stretched before the different companies, previous to the 
con I men cement of the tournaments, as we learn from (he fol- 
lowing passMffe in an old English rom!>nce, among the Harleian 
nianuEcripts : ^ " All these thinges donne tbei were embatailed 
eche ageyuste the othir,and the curde drawen before eche partie, 
and whan the tyrae was, the cordes were cutt, and the Irumpelles 
blew up for every man to do his devoir, dulj/. And for to 
assertayne the more of the tourney, there was on eche side b 
stake, and at eache stake (wo kyng's of armes, with penne, and 
inke.aiid paper, to write the names of all them that were y old eu, 
for they shotd no mure tournay." As these pastimes were 
accompanied with much danger, they invented in France the 
double lists, where the knights might run from one side to the 
other, without coming in contact, except with their lances; 
other nations foi.owed the example of the French, and the usage 
of lists and baniers soon became uuirersal. 

XVm.— WHEN THE TOURNAMENT WAS FIRST PRACTISED. 
It is impossible (o ascertain the precise period when tour- 
naments 6rst made their appearance ; nor is it less difficult to 
determine by whom they were invented. Peach.ira, on the 
authority of Nicctas, tells us, that the emperor Emanuel Com- 
minus, at the siege of Constantinople, invented lilts and tour- 
aaments;^ but this is certainly a mistake The French and the 
Gcnuans both claim the honour. The historian, Nithard, men- 
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tions a military game, frpquenlly exhibited in nprmany, I»efore 
the emperor Louis, and his brother Charter tLe hald, about ifie 
yeftr M2, wlirrh liears great restmblnnre lo the toiirnuriieiil ; foi 
be f<|>eaks iif inniiy knigbiB of tlifiereiil nntiuns, <tivided itito 
parties equal Jii iiiiiiibcr, and niiiliiiig at earh otiier with greiit 
veloeity, nsthniifjb lliey were in baltlt-: Veliiti invjeeni adversari 
eibi vcltent, alter In alterum retoei eiirsii Turbnt.' AloKt of the 
German writers, however, mnke the emperor Fleriry I,, sup- 
named L'oiseleiir, who died in 936, ibe institiitcr of these pa^ 
limes; but others attribute their origin to another Henry, at least 
a eenlnry posterior. Tbe Freneh.oii tlieir side, quote an aneient 
history,* wbicb asserts, that GooIVy, bird of Previlli in Anjou, 
who was slain at Gaunt in 1066, was tbe inventor of the 
tournament. 

XIX THE TOURNAMENT IN ENGLAND. 

It seems to be certain, that tonrnaments were held in France 
and Norniandy befoi^ the ronqnest, and, neeording; to our own 
writers, tht.-y were not pprmilted to be praetised in this country 
for upwards of sixty years posterior lothat event. The manner 
of pcrfonninn^ the tournament, as then used, says Larabanle, 
" not bein^ at tbe tilt, as I ihiuk, but at random and in tlie open 
field, was acoonnled so dangerous to ilie persons having to do 
therein, that sundry popes forbad it by decree ; and the kings of 
(his realm before king Slephen would not suffer it to be fre- 
quented within their land, so that surh as for exercise of this 
feat of arms were desirous lo prove themselves, were driven lo 
pass over the ^eas. and to perform it in some different place in 
a foreign ronntry."" This author's statement of (be fact is 
perfectly correct. In the trouldesome reig;n of king Stephen, 
tbe rigour of tlie laws was innch relaxed, and tonmaments 
among other splenilid species of dissipation, w'ere permitted lo 
he exercised ; lliey were, however, again suppressed by Henry 11.; 
and therefore it was, I presume, that the young king Henry, son 
of Henry H., went every third year, as Mallliew Haris assures 
OS he did, over the seas, and expended vast Kiims of money " in 
conflict ibnsGai I reis," or French combats, meaning (oumnnients.* 
But Richard I, having, ns it is said, observed that the Frencli 
practising fretpienlly in the tournaments, were more expert in 

' Set mnre upnn thi? tubjpcl in thr Rni^virlEipidiv Frnncoift. nrU T^urnoi, 
* Chraiiiqar d? Tourt. • FuwubnUtiaD of Kent, p. 49«, 

' HaL Aag\. A.D. lITft 
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the use of tlieir arnis (hati tlie Eiiglisb, peniiilteJ Ins own 
kiiiglittt lo vstublis;)i tlie like iniirlial sjKirts in liis doiiiiitions ; 
but at lli« same lime In- iiiiposii) a tux, accordiiiir to iL^ir 
ijualily, upon sucli as engag'cd in llioiii. An earl was subjecletl 
lu the fine of (iveiity marks fur bis priviii^e to enter the field as 
a combatant; a barou, It'n; a knigtil liaviii"; a landed estalo, 
four; and a kiiiglit without such [iiiRtiesi>iun, two; but all 
foreigners were particularly excluded. He appointed five places 
for the h«Idin<r of tournaments in En<i'liind; namely, betweeii 
Siinim and Willon; between Warwick and Kenolworlh; be- 
tween Stamford and Wallingford; between Tlrakely and JMixo- 
berg: and befnccn lllie and Tykeliill, Tlie act alio speciiieit 
that ihe peace should not be broken thereby, nnr just ire hindered, 
nor damnge thine to the royal forests.' How long these imposix 
•^ntinued to be rollected does not appear; but tonrnamenlH 
were oocasionnlly exhibited wilb the utiuowt disiplay of mao'iij- 
ficence in the Bucceediiig reigns, beiiif>; not only eanrli(ine<I by 
roynl niillion'tv, but frequently instituted at the roynl commnnd, 
mitil the conclusion of Ihe eixtecnlh century. From that period 
ihey declined nipidly, and fifty yenrs afterwards were entirely 
nut of pnu'lice. 

XX.—l-AWS AND OilDINASCES OF JUSTS AND TOURNAMENTS. 

All military men, says Fauchet,' who boi-e the title of knights 
or esquires, were not indiscriminately rp<eived at these tour- 
naments: there were certain laws to which lliose who presented 
themselves became pubjecl, and which they swore lo obey before 
ihey were permitted lo enter the lists. 

lu one of the Ilarleiari manuscripts,^ I met with llie following 
ordinance fur Ihe conducting of the justs and tournaments ao 
rording lo Ihe aneient establishment. It ia preceded by a 
]m>chimatiun that was to be previously made, which is couched 
in these terms. Be it known,'' lords, knighls, and es<(nires, ladies, 
and gcnik'ivomen; you are hereby acquainted, that a superb 
achii'venient at anns, and a grand and noble tourimment will be 
hild in the parade* of Cinrencieus, king at arm*, on ihe part of 
the uiof.t noble baron, lord of T. c. B. and on the part of the 
must noble baron, the lord ot C. n. D. iu the parade of Norraia, 



I Hul. MS. 6o. ' Orieinei dei Chmlieri, (k. • Nn. fiV. 

* Or OTtt. fur UnVr, mote IiitiBily lIcBt uo«; iiiiil ibe woiJt sie ir^«e>i. 
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king at nrms. Tlie refjulations thai fullow are ihese : The twi> 
baroiiB on whose parts the toornnniont is undertakoit, shall be at 
their lodges (pavilions) two days before the commencement of 
tlie sports, when each of ihein shall cause his arms (o be at- 
tached' to his pavilion, nnd set np his banner iVi the front of bis 
pnra<)e; and all those who wish to be udmiltetl as combatants 
<m eillier side, must in like manner set up their arms and banners 
before the parades allotted to them. Upon the evening of ibe 
same day the; shall show theniselvcs in their stations, and ex- 
pose their helmets lo view at the windows of their pavilions ; and 
then " they may depxrt lo make merry, dance, and live well." 
On the morrow the cliamprons shall be at their parades by the 
hour of ten in the morning, to await the commands of the lord 
of the parade, and the governor, who are the speakers of the 
tournament; at this meeting the prizes of honour shall be 
determined. 

In the document before us, it is said, ibat be who shall best 
resist the strokes of his adversary, and return them with most 
adroitness on the party of Clarencieux, shall receive a very 
rich sword, and he who shall perform in tike manner ihe best 
on the part of Norroys, shall be rewarded with an helmet equally 
valunhle. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the tournament, the 
arms, banners, and helmets of all the combatants shall he ex- 
posed at their stations, and the speakers present at the ])lace of 
combat by ten of the clock, where they shall examine the arms 
and approve or reject th-ru at their pleasure; the examinatioti 
being finished, and the arms returned to the owners, the baroii 
who is the challenger, shall then cause his banner to be placed 
at the beginning of the paniile, ami the blazon of his arms to he 
nailed to the roof of the pavilion;' his example is to be followed 
by Ihe baron on the opposite side, and all the knights of either 
parly who are not in their stations bclore the nailing up of the 
arms, shall forfeit their privileges,and not be permitted to tourney. 

The kings at arms and the heralds are then commanded by 
ihe speakers to go from pavilion to pavilion, crying nlouil. 
"To achievement, knights and esquires, to acliidvemcnt;"' being 

' Feront ctouer leun nrnjea, lict-fjilly nail tliem ; lite clounge or duI money, u we 
fb^ll »ee Afiern'aril^, vras ilie perc|iiiF-JLe of the lipnids. 

^ *' Meltn aa (janier, au coniiiK-ncemeDI dt-dils bastona rt clouvra U biBBon de »ri 
UTturB, ft lauw TQUI." 'Ilie pbfitaj^e ii by ni> mpuu cluu ; 1 ii^rt ditftofkitv ^ivea Ihe 
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the nonce, t presume, for thcni to nrm tliimstlves} mul anon 
aticrwarOs llie company of heralils sliiill repent ihe form<r 
COTfmony, having llie same authority, siiying-, " Come forth, 
kliighu arid esquires, comr forth;"' anil when tiie two hntous 
have taken their places in the lists, ench of tfitin fioioghis own 
paratle, ihe chiinipions on both piirties shall arrange themselves, 
every one l>y iho side of his banner; nnd then two cords shall 
6e stretched between ihcm, .ind remain in that position nnlil it 
shall please the speakers to command tho commencement of the 
I ports. The coinbat;mls shall each of tliem be armed with a 
pointleBs sword having the edges rebated, and with a barton, 
or trniicfieou, hanging from iheir saddles, and they may use 
either the one or the other so lung as tho speakers hhall giv.e 
(hem permiRsion, by repeating the sentence, " Laisseir les aler," 
Let them go on. After they have sufficiently performed their 
exercises, the speakers are to call to the heralds, and order them 
to " ployer vos bauiers," fold up Ihe banners, which is the signal 
for the conclusion of the tournament. The banners being rolled 
up, the knights and the esquires are permitted to return to their 
dwellings. 

XXl^PAGES AND PERQUISITES 0¥ THE KINGS AT ARM9. &c. 

Every knight or esquire performiufj in the tournament, was 
permitted to have one page, armed, within the lists, but without 
a Irnneheon or any other defensive weapon, to wait upon him 
and give him his sword, or truncheon, as orcaKion might re- 
quire ; and also in catio of any nccidetit happening )o bt!j armour, 
to amend the same. In after times, three servitors were allowed 
for lliis purpose. 

The laws of the tournament permitted any one of the com- 
imlants lo mdichn himself at pleasure, if he was incommoded 
by I be heal; none being suflered to assiinit biin in anyway, 
until he bad repluced bis helmet at the command of the 
speakers. 

The kings at arms, and the heralds who proclaimed the tour- 
tuiment, had the privilege of wearing the Jdazon of arms of 
those by whom the sport was instituted; besides which ihey 
were entitled to six ells of scnrlit cloth as ihetr fee, and had all 
their expimses defrayed during the continuation of the lonriia- 
inenl : by the law of arms they had a right to the helmet of 
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every knigbl when be made Lie first essay at l!ie touniaiaeul 
wlii<;h became their perquisite as soon as the sports were con- 
cluded ; they also claimed epery one of them six crowns an nail 
money, for allixiuu; iLe blazoo of arms to the pavilions. The 
kingv at arms held Ibe banners of the two chief barons on the 
day of the tournameni, and (lie other heralds the banners of ibeir 
confederates according to their rank. 

XXII.— PRELIMINARIES OF THE TOURNAMENT 
An illiiniination to a manuscript romance in the Royal Library,' 
entitled Si. Graal, written in (he thirteenth century, represents 
the manner in which the two chief baruns anciently entered the 
lists at the commencement of a touniameiit. The king at arms 
standing in the midst of the ground holds both the banners, and 
the instruments of the minstrels are ornamented with the 
blazonry of the arms.^ 
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' [ I be iniiiBti?li of the buxjoj uv bebiitd tb«m in Mr. Stratt'i quarto pUre. M in tin 
MS. illmniaQliDa ; OD ib<^ prffPTit pagt, Ibe niiiiilreU ue pJju:eJ bvluw tlie comb^ltiita, 
oidci (0 Kcommnjalc ibc Bailie* tu 'ha *^aui pieiciibetl b) the ovlito sue.] 
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The action of tiie two combatants, who have not yet received their 
weapons, seems to be that of appealing to henvfn in proof ot 
Iheir havings no charm to protect them, and no inclination to 
make use of any unlawful niean.s to secure the conquest; which 
I believe wae a ceremony usually practised upon such occasions. 
In the reign of Henry V. n statute was enacted by the par- 
liament, containing the fulluwing regulations relative to the toiir- 
liamenla, which regulations were said to have been established 
at the refiuest of nil the nobility of England.' The act p o- 
hibits any combatiint from entering (he lisla with more than 
three esquires to bear his arms, and nait upon him for that day. 
In another clause it is said, If any of the great lords, or others 
Tient Mangerie, keep a public table, for hucIi, I presume, is 
implied by the term, they shall not be allowed any additional 
enquires, excepting those who trencheronl, carve for them. It 
further specifier, that no knight or esquire, who was appointed 
to attend in the lists as a servitor, should wear a sword or a 
dagger,' or carry a truncheon, or any other weapon excepting a 
large SH-ord used in tbe lounianient : and that all the combatants 
who bore lances, should be armed with brenstplatcs, thigh- 
pieces, shoulder-pieces, and bacincts, without any other kind vl 
armour. No earl, baron, or knight, might presume to tufringe 
upon the regulations of this statute, under the forfeiture of his 
liorse and his arms, and the pain of imprisonmenl for a certain 
space of time, at the pleasure of the governors of the tour- 
nament. Another clause, which probably refers to such as were 
nut combatants fur the day, runs thus: No one except the great 
lords, thai is to eay, earls or barons, shall be armed otherwiEe 
than above expressed ; nor bear a sword, pointed kuile, mace, or 
other weapon, except tlie sword for the tournament. In case of 
transgression, he forfeited his horse, and was obnoxious lo im- 
prisonment for one year. If an esquire transgressed the law 
iu any point, he not only lost his horse and his arms, but was 
sent to priNun for three years. But if the knights or esquires in 
the above cases were possessed of l;inds, and appeared in arms 
for the service of their lords, it seems they might recover their 
horsem. Tlie " Roys des harnoys," kings at arms, the heralds, 
and the minstrels, were conmian<ied not to wear any kind ol 
sharp weapons, but to have the swords without points which 
belonged to them. Tho»e who came as speclalora on horso- 
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back, were Htriclly forbidderi (o bo armed with any kind of 
armour, or lo boar any offensive weapons, under the penally 
tbiit was appointed to the esquires ; and no boy, or man on foo( 
coming for the snine purpose, might appear wiib a sword 
dagger, cudgel, or lance; they were to be punished with one 
year's imprisonment in case of disobedience to the statute. 

I 
XXlll.— LISTS FOR ORDEAL COMBATS. 

The lists for the tills and tournanieiit.s resembled tbosG, I doubt 
liol, appointed for the ordeal combats, which, according to the 
rnlea establislted by Thomas, duke of Gloucester, uncle to 
Richard II., were as follows : " The king shall find the field lo 
fight in, and the lists shall be made and devised by the con- 
stable ; and it is 1u be observed, that the list must be sixty paces 
long and forty puces broad, wt up in good order, and ihe ground 
within hard, stable, and level, without any great stones or other 
impediments ; also that the lists must be made with one door to 
the ea!>t, and anoiher to the west, and strongly barred about 
with good bars seven feet high or more, so that a horse may not 
' be able to leap over them."' 

XXIV.-RESPECT PAID TO LADIES IN THE TOURNAME.VT. 
After the conclusion of Ihe tournament, the combatants, as we 
have seen above, returned to their dwellings; but in the evening 
they met again in some place appropriated for the purpose, 
where they were joined by the ladies, and others of the nubility 
who had been spectators of the sports; and the time, we are told, 
was passed in feasting, diuicing, singing, and making merry. 
Dul, ■' after the noble supper and dancing,"* according to the 
ancient onlinanre above quoteil, the speakers of the tournameot 
called together the heralds appuinleil on both parties, and de- 
manded from them aliernauty, the names of those who fiad best 
performeil upon the opposite sides; the double list of uame& 
was ihi-n presented lo the ladies who had been jiresent at the 
pastime, and the decision was leferred lo them respccling the 
awnrdnient of the prizes;'^ who selected one name for each 
parly, and, as a peculiar mark of their esteem, ihe favourite 
champions received the rewards of their merits from the hiitid^ 
of two young virgins of cjualily. The slatutes and ordinances 
fir justs and toiirnamenls made by John Tiptoft, earl of tt'or 
' CatUfB MS. Nero D. »i. mi H«l. MS, 69, ai mp™. 
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CMter, al die conunanil of Edward IV,, in tbe BJxth year of bis 
reign, conclmle thus: " Reserving always lo the qucenesi liig)i> 
ness an<l the ladyes there present, the attribuliun and gift of (be 
prize aOer the manner and forme accustomed,"' 

Neitbcr was tbis the only deference that was paid to ibe fair 
Rex by the laws of the tournament, for we are told, ibal if a 
kntg-bt conducted bimself with any impropriety, or fransgressetl 
ihe ordinances of tbe sport, be was excluded from the lists with 
a sound beating, which was liberally bestowed upon him by the 
other knights with their tntncbeons, to punish bis (emerily, and 
to teach him to respect the honour of (he ladies and tbe rights uf 
fhivalr^' ; the niifortunate culprit had no other resource in such 
case for escaping without mischief, but by supplicating tlie 
mercy of the fair sex, and humbly intreating them to interpose 
iheir authority on hts behalf, because the suspension of bts 
punishment dcpcndeil entirely upon tbeir intercession, 

XXV.— JUST8 INFERIOR TO TOURNAMENTS. 
The jui^t or lance-game, in Latin justn, and in French fousle, 
which some derive from jocare, because it was a sort of sportive 
combat, undertaken for pastime only, differed materially, as before 
observed, from the (oumament, the former being often included 
in the latter, and usually took place when tbe grand (ouma- 
menlal conflict was finished. But at (he same time it was per- 
fectly consi>itent with the ndes of cbrvalry, for tbe justs to be 
held separately ; it was, howerer, considered as a pastime inferior 
to the lournameut, for which reason a knigbt, wbo bad paid his 
fees for permission to just, was not thereby exempted from tbe 
fees of tbe lonrna.iieiit ; bu!, on the contrary, if he had dis- 
charged his duties at tbe tournament, he was privileged to just 
without being liable lo any further demand. This distinction 
wems to have arisen from tbe weapons used, tbe sword being 
appropriated to tbe tournament, and (he lance to tbe just, and so 
it is staled in an old document cited by Du Cange:'' " When," 
says this author, " a nobleman makes bis first appearance in tbe 
touninmenl, his helmet is claimed by the heralds, notwrihstnnding 
his having justed before, because tbe lance cannot give tlie 
freedom of the sword, which the swoni can do of tbe lance; foi 
it is to he observed, that he it ho has paid his helmet at tbe tour- 
nament is freed from the payment of a second helmet at thr 
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juBt; but Ihe helmet paid at justing, does not exr'Iude the 
claim of the heralds whca a kiiiglit first enters the lists at the 
toumameut. 

XXVI^THE ROUND TABLE. 

The just, as a military pastime, is raenlioDcd by William of 
Slalinsbury, aod Baid to have been jtractised in the reign of kin^ 
Slppbcii.' During^ the goverimient of Henry III. the just as- 
sumed a different appellation, and was al^u culled the Koiind 
Table game.^ This iirime was derived from a fraternity of kiiig^lits 
who frequently justed with eFuh oilier, and aceublomed them- 
selves to eat together in one apartment, a^id, in order to set aside 
all distirirlion of rank or quality, seated themselves at » circular 
table, where every place was equally hunonrabte, Atbenteiis, 
cited by Du Cange," says, the knlghls stU round the table, 
" eorum scuta lerentes a lergo," bearing their shields at tbeir 
baeks: I .suppose for safely sake. Our hisiorians attribute the 
institution of the round table to Arlhiir, the son of Uter Peii- 
dragon, a celebrated British hero, whose achicvemeiils are su 
dii^gnised with legendary wonders, that it has been doubtid if 
such a person ever existed in reality. 

In the eighth year of the reign of Edward 1., Roger de Mor- 
timer,* a nobleman of gi'eat opulence, established a round table 
at Kenelnorth, for the encouragement of military pastimeit; 
where one hundred knights, with as many ladies, were entertained 
at his expense. The fame of this institution occasioned, we are 
told, a great influx of foreigners, who came either t^< initiate them- 
selves, or make some public proof of their [ironess. About 
seventy years afterwards Edward 111, erected a splendid table 
of the same kind at Windsor, but upon a more extensive scale; 
It contained the area of a circle two hnndred feet in di;nneter; 
and the weekly expense for the maintenance of this table, when 
It was firsl established, amounted toonehnndred pounds; which, 
afterwards, was reduced to twenty pounds, on account of tlip 
large sums of money required for the prosecution of the war with 
France. This receptacle for military men gave continual occasion 
lor the exercise of arms, and atforded to the young nobility au 

' " I'agnir fiic«e [|Uod jiidnm lacam." 31isl. Notpllw, fol. lOfi, snVi an. I I4t. 
• M»uliriv I'uria |iM|«Tlj JiBtiri(;u«lir» ii frum ilit iiiunianimt. " \on !.BBiiladio, 
i|"(Ki I0riie«meuiuoi ditiiut, ted — ludo iuJti,iri, qui menta rai'iuiladitilur.'' Ilu'.. AulI 

nb u. 1 is-i. 

' ■iluBinty, ill voce mtnln rvInHifii. 
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Opportunity of learning-, hy ibe way of pastime, all ihe requisites 
ofa soldier. Tlic csample of king Etiward was followed by 
Philip of Valois king of Fraiice, who also iMKtil(ilr<l a round 
table at bis court, and by ibat iiieaim drew tbilher many Gt-niian 
and Italian knights who were coininglo England.' The contest 
between the two moiiarcbs seems to have had the effect of de- 
Blroying lljeeslnblishrnenl of the round table in both kingdoms, 
for after this period we hear no more concerning it. In England 
the round table wa« succeeded by (he order of the garter, the 
ceremonial parts of which order are retained to this day, but the 
spirit of the insljtulion ill accords with the present manner!>. 

XXVII.— NATURE OF THE JUSTS. 

The cessation of the round table ocrnsioned little or no al- 
teration respecting the jusis which had been practised by the 
knights belonging to it; they continued to be fashiouiible 
throughout the annals of chivalry, and latterly superseded the 
toiiriiamenls, which is hyno means surprising, when we recollect 
that the one was a confused engagement of many knights to- 
gether, ami the other a succession of combats between two only 
At one time, which gave them all an eijual opportunity of 
showing individually their dexterity and attracting the general 
notice. 

Id the justs the combatants most commonly used spears with- 
out heads of iron J and the excellency of the performance con- 
sisted in striking the opponeiit upon ihe front of his helmet, so 
as lo beat him backwards from his horse or break the spear. 
Froifwart^ mentions » trick used by Rcynaud de Roy, at a tilting 
match between him and John dc Holland: he fastened his hel- 
met so slightly upon bis iiead that it gave way, and was beaten 
ofl' by every stroke that was made upon the vizor with the lance 
of John of Holland, and of course the shock he received was not 
so great as it would have been, had be made the helmet fast to 
the cuirass; this artitice was objected to by the English on the 
part of Holland ; but John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who was 
present, permilted Foye to use his pleasure; though he at the 
wime lime declared, that for bis part, he should preler a contrary 
practice, and have bis helmet fastened as strongly as possible 
And again the sani" historian, speaking of a tustitier betweeu 
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Thomas Hnrpingbam and sir John cle Barres, sa^-s, " As me 
thought the usage was tiianne, ibeir hclines wer lic'd but wilh » 
lace, lo the entente the spere Khniild lake no bulil ; " by which 
it seems the trick became more common afterwards.' 

Below is arepre-wnlation ofihe Just, taken from a manuscript 
in the Royal Library,^ of the thirteenth, or early in the four- 
teenth century, where two knights appear in the action of tilling 
al each other with the htuated spears.-* 




This delineation was made hefore the introduction of the 
barrier, which was a boarded railing creeled in the midst of the 
lisl$, bnl open at both ends, and between four and fire feet in 
height. In performing the justs, the two combatants rode on 



Fraiiavt. loU iiL cbap. cixiiu. fol. 148, lord Bcmen' tnnilatioa. 
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separate sides of llie barrier, and were tlicreby preventeil froin 
ruuuiog llieir Iiorses upon cacli other. 

XXVIU^JCSTS. PECULIARLY IN HONOUR OF THE LADIES. 
We have seen that the privilege of distributing' the prizes 
and reniittini;; llic punishment of oH'enders, was by the laws of 
the toiiniaineni invested with the fuir sex, but at tlie jusls their 
aiitliorily was much more extensive. In the days of rhivalry 
the justs were usually ramie in honour of the ladies, who pre- 
sided a"; judges paramnunt over the sports, and their defermi- 
nalions were in all eases decisive ; bence in the spirit of romance, 
I araee the necessity for every " true knig-bt " to have a favourite 
&ir one, who was not only esteemed by him as the paragon of 
beauty and of virtue, but supplied the place of a tutelar saint, 
to whom he paid his vows and addressed himself in the day of 
peril; or it seems to have been an established doctrine, that 
luve made valour perfect, and incited the heroes to underlake 
{^reat enterprises. " Oh that my lady saw me," said one of them 
as bewas mounting a breach at the head uf his troops and driving 
the enemy before him. The French writer St. Foi\, who men- 
tions this,' says in another place, " It is astonishing that no 
author has remarked the origin of this devotion in the manners 
of the Germans, our ancestors, as drawn by Tacitus, who," he 
tells us, "attributed somewhat of divinity to the fair sex.'" 
Sometimes it seems the knights were armed and unarmed by 
(he ladies; but this, 1 presume, was a peculiar mark of their 
favour, and only used upon particular occasions, as, for instance, 
when the heroes undertook an achievement on their behalf, oi 
combating in defence of their beauty or their honour.' 

XXIX-— GREAT SPLENDOUR OF THKE 8PORT8 ATTRACri"E 
TO THE NOBILITV 

At the celebration of these pastimes, the iists were superbly 
decora I I'd, and surrounded by the pavilions belonghig to ihecham- 
p ions, ornamented with their arms, banners, and bancrolls. The 
scaffolds (or the reception of the nobility of both sexes who came 
as spectators, and those especially appointed for the royal family, 

■ Kt»ii lliat. sut Fniit, lal. iii. p. 163. Ibid. vol. i. p.S'lJ. 

* An tlie ladies, my some modem suiliors, weio Caiw, (he «oul of Ibu jmu, ii wu 
pTDpeF iliat ihtfy should ht ihereia di^iinguisltpd by utmv p^caLinr Lomfige ; ind, ftc- 
coidinBly it the If tminition of • ,o«t wiiii lanrt's. ilie lut coonc wai mule in lionoot 
frf (li«Acif «Dd cktird ilie ]biiit ui ihe ladici. I'bp saint dtferenre wai paid to tliejaiu 
'agle COmbau (,'itli ibe avonl, tlto iir, tnd tbe ilaggti. Lncyi'lop. fran. utiite 
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WPTC hung with tapestry and embroideries of g^old and Eilrer 
Every person, upon nucb occasiuns, appeared to the greatest 
advantaffp, decked in sumptuous arriiy, and every pari of the 
field prescntL'd (o rlie eye a rich displny of mao;nifi fence. We 
may also add the splendid appearance of the kui<rliis engaged 
in the sports ; themselves and their horses were most gorgeously 
arrayed, and their esquires and pages, together with the uiin- 
srrela and heralds who superintended the ceremonies, were all 
of them clothed in costly and glittering apparel. Such a show 
of pomp, where wealth, beauty, and grandeur were concentred, 
as it were, in one focus, must altogether have formed a wonderful 
spectacle, and made a strong impression on the mind, which 
was not a little heightened by the cries of the heralds, the 
clangour of the trumpets, the clasbintr of the arms, the rushing 
together of the combatants, and the shouts of the beholders; 
and hence the popularity of these exhibitions may be easily 
accounted for. 

The tournament and the just, and especially the latter, af^ 
forded to those who were engaged in them, an opportunity of 
appearing before the ladies to the greatest advantage ; they 
might at once display their taste and opulence by the costliness 
and elegancy of their apparel, and their priwess as soldiers; 
therefore, these pastimes became fiishionable among the nobility ; 
and it was probably for the same reason that they were pro- 
hibited to the commoners. 

XXX^TOYS FOR INiriATlNG CHILDHCN IN THESE SPORTS. 

Persons of rank were taught in their childhood to relish such 
exercises as were of a martial nature, and the very toys that 
were put into their hands as playthings, were calculated to bias 
the mind in iheir favour. On the opposite page the reader will 
find two views of a knight on horseback, completely equipped 
for the just; four wheels originally were attached to the pe- 
destal, which has a liole in the front for the insertion of a cord. 
The knight and his liorse are both made with brass ; the spear 
and the wheels arc wanting in the original, hut the hole in 
which the spear was inserted, still remains under the right arm, 
and it is supplied upon the print by something like it placed in 
the nrorwr situation. This curious figure, which probably was 
'ntury, is in the possession of sir Frederic 
ion this ropy, about the same size aa 
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BOOK III' 

TLe man represented by the figures ia ttie preceding engraviug 
may be readily separated iVom tbe borse, and is so contrived as I" 
belbruwn backwards by a smart blow upon tbe top of the sliirl'l 
or tbe front of bis helmet, and replaced again with much ease . 
two such toys were requisite; each of them having a string 
made fast in the front of the pedestal, being then placed at a 
distance ia opposition tbe one to the other, they were violently 
drawn together in imitation of two knights tilting; and by llie 
ronciission of the spears and shields, if dexterously managed, 
one or both of the men were cast to the ground. Sometimes, as we 
may see by the subjoined figure from a curious engraving on 
wooii hy Hans Burgmair. n bicb makes one of a series of prints 
representing the history and achievements of Ihe emperor Maxi- 
milian the First, in the possession of Francis Douce, esq. these 
toys were made without wheels, and pushed by the baud upon 
a table towards each other ; but in both cases the effect was 
f videuily tlie same. 




♦*. ToT», nfmni'Ti"* Knioiiti Jvmwo. 



XXXI.— BOAT JUSTS, OR TILTING ON THE WATER. 

It has been previously observed, that ail persona below the 
rank of an esquire were excluded from the justs and the tourna- 
ments; but the celebration of these pastimes attracted tbe common 
mind in a very powerful manner, and led to the institution of 
sports, that bore sit least some resemblance tu tliem: lilting at 
Ihe quintain was generally practised at a very early period,' 
and justing upon the ice by the young Londoners-^ Tbe early 
inclination to join in such kind of pastimes is strongly indicated 
tj the two boys represented on the next page: the place of tlie 
hurw is supplied by a long switch, and that of a lance by aiiulhei; 
' ScsKct, *ii. p, llB. • Sw luoh u. dujii. u. MC itiu. p. 87. 
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The original Jeliueation occurs in a beautiful MS. book of 
prayers, Mritleii in ihi; fourteeiitli century, in the possession oi 
F. Douce, esq. 



i5- BoVS '['ll.TI!«G IJ* Paatime. 



Herp we luay al^o add the boat justs or tilling upon tlie wnler. 
The representation of a pastime of ibts kind is given below, from 
a manuscript nftbe fourteenth rentury io the Royal Library,' 



46. iiaiT TiLTiHo. 

Tlie conqueror a( these justs was ihc champion who could 
dexterously turn aside the blow of his antagonist wilh his shield, 
nnd nt tbe same time strike him with his lance in such a manner 
an In overthrow bim into tbe river, himself remaining unmoved 
from bis station; and perhaps nut a little depended upon the 
skill of the rowers.^ When queen Eliznbetb visited Sandwich 
in I57;J, she was entertained with a tilting upon the water, 
** where certain wallounds that could well swym had prepared 
two boatefi, and in the middle of each boatc was placed a borde, 
upon which borde ftiere stooil a man, and so they met together, 
wilh either of them a staff and a shield of wood ; and one of 
them did ovcrthrowe another, nl which tbe qucene had giHid 
■port."^ The eanie kind uf laughable pastime was pmctised at 

' No. I , B TiL 

' spr what bM Ivrn aid teipecling tin' qainula upon lUe *ua, avci. t p 1 1 & 

* tiichola'i frngrMH i. toL <. p, Vi 
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LoiiHnn, !>8 we leam from Stow ; " I have swn/' snys he, " iii 
the sHmmer season, upon the river of Thames, some rowed in 
wherries, irifh slaves in their hanJs flat at the fore end, runiiina: 
one against annrher, and for the most part one or both of them 
were overthrown and well ducked." 

XXXn.— CHALLF.NGES TO ALL COMERS. 

I shall now conclude this long; chapter with the two follow inij 
extracts from a m^miiNcript in the Harleian Collection.' Six 
gentlemen challenged " all commers at the just roial, to runne in 
osting; harnies along a ijlte, and to strike ihirleen strokes wirh 
ewordes, in honour of ihc marriage of Richard duke of York* 
with the lady Anne, daughter to liie duke of Norfolk." 

When Henry VII. created his second son Henry prince of 
Wales, four gentlemen offered their service upon the occasion. 
First, they made a declaration that they do not uni]ertake this 
enterprise in any manner of presumption, but only " for the 
laiide and honour of the feiistc, the pleasure of the lailycs ; and 
their owne learning, and exercise of deedes of armes, and to 
cnscwe ihe ancient laudable customs," 

They then promised to be ready al Westminster on a given 
(Iny, the twenty-fourth of November, to keep the jusLs in a plure 
appointed lor that purpose by the king. To be there by "eleven 
of the clock before noone to answer all gentlemen commers, and 
to runne with every commer one after another, six courses 
ensewingly; and lo continue that daye as long as it shal like 
the kynges grace, and to tilt wiih Niicb speares as he shall 
ordeyn, of the which speares, the commers shall have the choise: 
but if ihe said six courses by every one of the coniniers shall be 
performed, and the day not spent m pleasure and sport according 
lo ihe effect of these articles, it shall then be lawful for the said 
commers to begin six other courses, and so continue one aller 
another as long as it shall be at the king's pleasure. If it shall 
happen to any gentleman that his burse fayleth bim, or hims(;lf 
be unarmed in such wise as he cannot conveniently accomplish 
the whole courses, then it shall be lawful for bis feloweto finish 
up ihe courses." 

Again, they promise upon a second day, the twenty-ninth of 
Novenil'er, to be in readiness to mount Iheir horses at the same 
place ■ind lixur as before, to tourney with four other gentlemen, 

• Mo. '.). 

* Sod 10 king Edvird IV., who loW hii lif« wilb Id* brothei Edirud iu Ou Tomr. 
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Willi such sworduK as the kini'- sball ordain, until oigliieen slrokes 
be gjven by one of tlieni lo ilie oiner; tinil add lliat it shall be 
Imvful to strike all mnniier ol' ways, tlie fuyne only excejittd, 
and ibe coniniers eball have tbt'ir choice of llie swords. Here it 
may be observed, that to foyne, is to thrust, as in fencing', which 
wiis exceedingly dangerous when the swords were pointed. The 
author of a MS, poem, in the Cotton Collection,' frequently rt- 
f rred to in the rnurse of this work, entitled Kuyghlhode anil 
Batayle, snys, in fighting with an enemy, "to foyne is better than 
to siuytc." and afterwards two inches. " entre foyned," hurteth 
more than a broader wound w itb the edge of a sword. 

" Whosoever," continues the Harleian niunuscript, " shall 
ctTtifye and give knowledge of his name and of his vumming 
to one of the three kings of arms, whether it be to the justs or 
tA the tourney, he shall be first answered, the states alwayes 
reserved which shall have the preh eminence. If any one of the 
said comniers shall think the swordes or spears bo too easy for 
hitn, the said four gentlemen will he redye to answer him or 
ibem after their owne minde, the king's licence ohtevued in thai 
behalf." 

The gentlemen then entreat llie king to sign the articles with 
bis own hand, as sufficjent licence fur the heralds to publish the 
same in such places as might be thought requisite. The king 
accepted their offer, and granted their pelitioii; at the same 
lime he promised to reward the best performer at the justs roytil 
with a ring of gold set with a ruby; and the best performer al 
t e lonrnament with another golden ring set with a diamond, 
etjnal in value to the former. 

UpoD some particular occasions toe strokes with the sword 
were performed on foot, and so were the combats with the axes ; 
the champions having, generally, a barrier of wood breasi-higli 
between ihtm. 
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1. Andfnl Ptija. — II. Miracle Plays, Drunu from Scriplure, Itc. continacd ■ tftbI 
dmyi. — 111. Tbe Country Pity, — IV. Myeteriea described. — ^V. How enlJTened. 
— VI. Morilitie* de»cfibed. — Tbo Fool in Pliiys, wliancc deriied. — VII. Seculiir 
Play&i — Vlll- Ii. retltideft, — IX. Chaucer'i Definiuon of tlie Tngrdies of bis 
'nrae. — X. PUyA perfonaed id Chcirchea. — XI. Conuab Miracle PJaya.-^XJl. 
Ilincrtot Plaje», their enl ChaiBclere. — XIII. Court PUyt. — XIV. Play in 
haaottr of the Princess Mary'i Mnnisge. — XV. Tbe Play or Hock I'tieidny. — 
XVI. Decline of Seculdr PUya.— XVTI. Origin of Poppet Plsjfc— XVlll. 
N«ture of the PeiformooCM — XIX. GiuiU and oiher I'uppel fbkratlers. — 
XX. Puppet PJaystuperaeded by PantoDiiiaefl.'^XXL Tbeniodeiri Puppet-sbow 
Hu.— XXII. Moving Picliues doKribed. 



I.— ANCIENT PLAYS. 

It tB Dot my design to enter deeply apon the origin and progress 
of srenic exhibitions in England ; tiuK i^ubject has already been 
80 ably diecnssed, tliiit very little new matter can be found to 
excite tbe public attention: I shall, therefore, be as brief as 
possible, and confine myself chiefly to tbe lower species of 
comic pastimes, many uf which may justly claim the sanction of 
high antiquity. 

II.— MIBACLE PLAys. DRAMAS FROM SCRIPTURE. &c. CONTINUED 
SEVERAL DAYS. 

The theatrical exhibitions in London, in the twelfth ccDtury 
were called Miracles, because tliey cunsisleil of sacred plays, or 
representttiona of the miracles wronglit by the holy confessors, 
and the sufferings by which the perseverance of tbe martyrs was 
manifested.' Such subjects were certainly very properly chosen, 
because the church w<is usually the theatre nhL-rein these pious 
dramas were performed, and the actors were the ecclesiastics or 
their scholarp. The first play of this kind specified by name, 1 
believe, is called Si. Catherine, and acconling to Matthew Parin,^ 
was written by Geofrey, a Norman, afterwards abbot of Sainf 
Albans: he was sent over into England by abbot Kicnaro, u> 



' FitESteplien's DeacTin'iOn of Lnndun, 

• QneadiRi luilnia dentocu kblerun (qu*iD nuracDii ruleiuilar ipKUaBUia) Iau, 
TlWtAbbat. P.SS, 
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take upon fiim the direclioii of tfae srbool beloDgiDg (o that 
monastery, hut coming loo late, he weoE to Dunstable and taugbt 
there, where he caused his p]ay to be perfomied about the year 
tllO, and borrowed from the sacrist of Saint Albaos capte 
cluirales, some of ibe ecclesiasiical vestments of the abbey, to 
adoni the actors. In latter times, these dnniialicnl pieces 
acquired the appellation of mysteries; because, as the learned 
editor of ihe Reliques of Ancient Poetry supposes, the most 
itiyhiterious subjects of the scripture were frequently chosen for 
their composition.' 

According to llie Wife of Datli's prologue in the Canterbury 
Tales, the miracle plays in Chaucer's days were exhibited 
during the season of Lent, and sometimes a sequel of scripture 
histories was carried on for several days. Id the reign of 
Richard II., A.D. 1391, the parish clerks of London put forth 
a play at Skinners Wells, near Smithfield, which continued 
three days; the king, queen, and mfny of the nobility, being 
present at the performance.* In the succeeding reign, 10 
Henry IV., A. D. 1409, another play was acted at the same place, 
and lasted eight days; this drama began with the creation of 
the world, and contained the greater part of Ihe history of the 
Old and New Testament. It does not appear to have been 
honoured with the royal presence, but was well attended hv 
moai of the nobdity and gentry of the realm, 

in,— THE COVENTRY PL4?. 

The last of these performances, no doubt, bore n close analogy 
to the well known mystery entitled Corpus Christi, or Ludu^ 
Coventri*, the Coventry Play ; transcripts of this play, nearly 
if not altogether coeval with the time of its representation, are 
yet in existence; one in particular is preserved in the Cotton 
Library,* The prologue to this curious drama is delivered by 
three persons, who speak alternately, and are called vexillators; 
it contains the argument of the several pageants, or acts, that 
constitute the piece, and they amount to no less than forty ; and 
every one of these acts consists of a detached subject from the 
holy writ, beginning with the creation of the universe and con- 
cluding with the last judgment. In the first pageant, or aei, the 
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Deity Jm represented seated on hie iLroiie hy himself, delivering 
a apeech of forty lines beginning tbus : 

' Ego mm dfl Alphm el Ompgft pnacipnm el Goii* 

' My nnme u Lnowyn God ind ECjnge. 
My worLe for la ibAL« now wjl I wciiii«, 
lb mvielf rtflLytki my njDejDir, 
It hiili no gynnyg ne nou eoJe." 

The angels then enter, singing from the t^hurcfa service, " Tv 
Tliee all angels cry aloud, (he heavens and all the powers 
therein; To Thee the Cherubim and Seraphim conlinually do 
cry. Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Hosts." Lucifer next nmkcs 
his appearance, and desires to know if the hynin (bey sang was 
in honour of God or in honour of him ? The good angels readdy 
reply, in honour of God ; the evil angels incline to worship 
Lucifer, and he presumes to seal himself in (he throne of (be 
Deity; who commands him lo depar( from heaven to bell, 
which dreadful sentence he is compelled to obey, and with bis 
wicked aNSociates descends to the lower regions. 1 have given 
a much fuller account of (his curious mystery in the third volume 
of the Manners and Cuslonis of ihe English People, with long 
extntcis, and from several others nearly equal in antiquity, to 
which the reader is referred. This play was ac(ed by the Friars 
Minors, or Mendicant Friars, of Coventry; and commenced on 
Corpus Christi day, whence it received its (i(Ie. Dugdale says,' 
for (he performance of ihese plays they had tlieatres for the 
several scenes very large and high, placed upon wheeU, and 
drawn (oall (he eminent parts of the city for the better advantage 
of the spectators. 

IV.— MVSTERIKS DESCRIBED. 
The mysteries often consisted of siugte subjects, and made 
but one performance. In the Uodleian Library at Oxford' I 
met with two mysteries that to the best of my knowledge have 
not been mentioned : tlie subject of one is the conversion cf 
Saint Paul, and of the other the i.'asting ou( of the devils fi-oni 
Mary Magdalene ; they are both very old and imperfect, 
especially the latter, which seems lu want several leaves. The 
lirst is en(itle<l Saulus; and after a short pnilogue the stage 
direction follows, " Here outcyth Saul, goodly besene in the 
l>--st wysc lyke an adventrous kuyth, thus sayvnge, 

■ WuvibLsliire. p. 110. > I>i[by, 113. 
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" Rlcui Juwr^J man, I ini iytyn^a ujioa the gruunJe 
GfhiJiy bfwnr wjih many n rjLhe liarjcmeiil - 
My pcr« ou Jyve 1 now ya ualt yfounJ 
Tliorow ilie world, fro (Lp orjeiit (o ihe oceydeot.' 

Tlie interloculors, bexiiles ibe poet who speaks tie prologue, 
■ud Sail), are Camptin^, Ananias, first and surond soldiers, the 
" Stabularyus," or hosik-r, Iht- servant, and Belial, 

V^MYSTERIES. HOW ENLlVtNED. 

Notwitlietatiding the seriousness of the subjects that consti- 
tuted these mysteries, it seems clear that they were not exbibilfd 
without a portion of pantomimical fun to make them palatable to 
the rulgar taste; and indeed the length and the dulness of the 
speeches required some sueh assistance to enliren them, and 
keep the spectators in good humour; and this may be the 
reason why the mysteries are in general trmcfa shorter than the 
modern plays. Beelzebub seems to have been the principal 
comic actor, assisted by his merry troop of under-devils, who, 
with variety of noises, strange gestures, and coiilortious of (he 
body, excited the laughter of the populace.' 



Tl.- 



-THE FOOL IN PLAYS, WHENCE DERIVED— MORALITIES 

DESCRIBED, 



f H hen the mysteries ceased to he played, the subjerti for the 

I drama were not taken from historical facte, hut cunsisikd ol 

I moral reasonings in praise of virtue and condemnation of vice, 
" on which account they were called Mordlities; and these per- 

fonnances requiring some degree of indention, laid the foun- 
dation for our modern comedies and tragedies. The dialogues 
were carried on by allegorical characters, such as Good Doctrine, 
Charity, Faith, Prudence, Discretion, Death, and the like, and 
their discourses were of a serious cast; hut the province of 
making the spectators merry, descended from the Devil in the 
mystery, to Vice or Iniquity of the morulily, who usually per- 
il donilied some had quality incident to human nature, as Pride, 

II or Lust, or any other evil propensity. Alluding to the mimicry 
of this motley character, Joiimn, in Epig. 159, has these lines - 

I " Ii;ii ihi, old Viie 

■ Ai'lB old Iniquity, And iu tlip fit 

I Of mimicrjr geta ih' opinion of n wii." 

I lo llic Staple of Newes, acted A.T). 1615, it is said, " Iniquity 

i ■ Sc(i 

I tin-n lu( 
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came in like lloko«-pokos in a jugter'e jerkin, with false skirts 
like the knnve of clubs;" and afterword, " Here is never a fiend 
to rarry liim, the Vice, away; besides, he has never h wooden 
Jag^r: I'd not give a rush for a Vice iLnt lias not a wooden 
dagger to snnp at every one he meetea:" in aiioihr/r part, the 
Vice is described, " in his Ion*: coal, shaking- his wooden 
dagger." Hence it appears this character had a dress peculiar 
lo himself. Philip Stubs, in his Aiiarooiie of Abuses, printed 
A.D. 1595, says, " Yon must go to ihe playhouse if you will 
leame to play the Vice, to sweare, teare, an<) blaspheme both 
Iiearen and hell i" and again, " Who can call him a wise man, 
who playeth the part of a Fuole or a Vice?" I remember to 
have seen a stage direction for the Vice, to lay about him lustily 
with a great pole, and tumble the characters one over the other 
with great noise and riot, " fur dysport sake." Even when 
regular tragedies ami comedies were introduced upon the stage, 
we may trace the defendants of this facetious Inicjuity in the 
clowns and the fools which so fretjuenlly disgraced them. The 
gjL-at master of human nature, in compliance with the false taste 
of the age in which he lived, has admitted this motley character 
into the most serious parts of one of his best tragedies. The pro- 
pensity to laugh at the expense of good sense and propriety, is 
well ridiculed tn the " Intermeane" at the end of the 6rst act of 
the Staple of Newes, by Jonson, and again in the Preludium to 
Ibe Careless Shepherdess, a pastoral Iragi-cometly by Tbomait 
GufTe, in 165(i, where several characters are introduced upon the 
itage as spectators, waiting for the commencement of th« ji< r- 
furRiiince, One of them says: 

Vihj, 1 woBld b(«e ■ fogl in ttnj act. 

Be 't coomljr or mgedj ■- 1 '•« Uagh'd 

Vab- I ci'yd >gBUi> lo ■« whai fbCM 

Tlw ngat irill make . Oh ! it doea nie good 

To are him bold out '■ cliia, hmAg down hia faon-^a. 

And tirirLfl hii bawble. 1 here u Here « pait 

AboBI bun but breilu jeM*. 1 heard a frtlaw 

Once on ihr *Uge. crj doodle dooJlr dooe 

Brjond cumpue ; 1 'de give ih' other ihillnf 

1u ere him ect tLe Cbangbug ooce e^ixi. 

To this another characler replies, 

And n would I ^ tu4 jarl baa all tbe urit. 

For none «p»k«, ctiya, and qiubblci bendea lu.a; 

I'd nthrr m hiai leap, oi Uufh or u.-. 

ToiB hear ttit ^ratefl ap^rcb m aij txm ptSf . 

Ivna aaw RheaJe pee|Qiig thiougli Uie i 

Bm rmahisg jojr cnterpd into nj be*)i. 
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A boy then comrs upon the Rt.^pe, and the fii^st speaker in- 
quires for llic Fool ; but being Inlil lit Is nut to perform tliiit 
iiifCiit, lie says — 

Well, rince then will be oece a foDl i' th' plaj> 

I 'il bare my mourj again ; tlie comtdy 
Will bf u icJiom tu nie at ■ ■ennon. 



I 



VII.— SECULAR PLAYS. 
The plays mentioned in the preceding pnge^i, and especially 
the miracles and mysteries, dilfered greatly from the secular 
plays pnd interludes tvliich were acted by KlruMing companies, 
cotupiised of" minstrels, jugglers, (iimblers, daiicers, buurdoui-'- 
or jesters, nnd other pcrforniers properly qiitilified for the dif- 
ferent parls of the entertainment, which admitted of a vanft\ 
of exbtbiiiuiis. These pastimes are of higher antiquity than (he 
ecclesiastical plays; and they were much relished not only by 
the vulgar part of the people, but also (ly the nobility. The 
courts of the kings of England, and the castles of ihe great 
earls and barons, were crowded with the performers of the 
•ecular plays, where they were well received nnd handsoioelv 
tewarded;' vast sums of money were lavishly bestowed upon 
these secular itinerants, which induced the monks and othe ■ 
ecclesiastics to turn actors themselves, in order to obtain a 
share of the public bonnty. But to give the better colouring 
to their unilrrtnking, they look the suhjecls of their dIalognc» 
from the holy writ, and performed them in the churches. The 
secnlar ^ bowmen, however, retained their popularity notwith- 
standing the exertions of their clerical rivals, who diligently 
endeavoured to bring ibem into disgrace, by bitterly inveighinw 
againsttliefilthiiiessand immorality of their exhibitions,^ On (be 
other hand, the itinerant players sometimes invaded the province 
of (he churchmen, and performed their mysteries, or others 
mniilar to them, as we iind from a petition presented to Richard II. 
by fbe scholars of Saint Paul's school, wherein complaint is 
niailc against the secular actors, because they took upon them- 
aelves to act plays composed from the scripture history, to (he 
|^e»t prejudice of the clergy, «ho had been at much expense 
tu piepare such performances for public exhibition at the festival 

* HfV murr- u|H>ri iljis •uhjtj.t in thfr toUovia^ nlmyxeTt 

* By wiiiuig uiil v<«»>:l>i'iK >i);uii>t ilirm. A mnnkish aullior of Ifap iveirrb teaiuty 
ttjt Dl <I|F1D, " EiiBm i)Ii <)iia olj»tenin |inrtiliiu i^i^rpoiu oculit oinuium entn inKi-mtii, 
njrjHtudiavin, qunin enilietiBt liJeru »pl lynitui, &i!," Job. ^•rn>>lI^en•i• Je Num* 
Cnnnlium. tib> i. cap. nii. y. 3i. 
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of Christmas, 1:J78. But, generally xpcaking, (Ii« secular phys 
hud nothing to Ho willi nligruii; ami if an early writer of our 
own country, John at Salisbury, iiny be rully- credited, biil 
little with momlily : tliey cuniiiiited of cuniic tales, dialogui's, 
ftud stories, lu which were added coarse and indecent je«t&, in- 
termixed with ins I mine 11 tal music, singing, dancing, tumbling, 
gesticulation, and mimicry, to excite laughter, without the least 
regard to decency ; and for this reason the clergy were pru- 
bibitod from going to see them. lo 1519 Cardinal Wolsey, in 
bis rcgnlatiuns for the monastery nf the canons regular of Saint 
Austin, forbad the brethren to be players, or mimics; but the 
probibition meant, that they should not go abroad to exerrisc 
those talents in a secular or mercenary capacity.' 



VlII INTERLUDES. 

The interludes, which, I presume, formed a material part of 
the performances exhibited by the secular players, were cer- 
tainly of a jocular nature, consisting probably of facetious or 
satirical dialc^ues, calculated to promote mirth, and therefore 
they are censured by Matthew Paris^ as " vain pastimes." Som^ 
thing of this kind was the representation made before king 
Henry VlII. at Greenwich, in 1528, thus related by Hall: 
" Two persons plaied a dialogue, the effect whereof was, whether 
riches were belter than love; and, when they could not agree 
upon a conclusion, each called in thre knigbtes all armed ; thre 
of them woulde have entered the gate of the arche in the middle 
of the chamhre, and the other thre resisted ; and sodenly be- 
tweenr the six knigbtes, out of the arche fell downe a bar all gille, 
at the which bar the six knigbtes fought a fair battail, and then 
they departed, and so went out of the place; then came in an 
olde man with a silver herd, and he concluded that love anil 
riches botbe be necessarie for princes, that is to say, by love to 
tie obeyed and served, and with riches to rewarde his lovers and 
frendes; and with this conclusion the dialogue ended," We 
Jiereby find, that these dialogues were not only a part of the 
entertain OIL tit, but also ingeniously made the vchiclc^i for ihe 
introduction of other sports SomelimeN tliey were of a sati- 
fical nature; and, when occasion required, they took another 
turn, and became the agents of ffattery and adulatiou: both 



Un^date's Munut. tvl. li. ji. 6i>li. 



* ViUE Abbilum. p. 6. 
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Ihese purposes were answered T»y the following dialogue, taken 
from the author ju^t now quoted: "On Sondsy at night the 
fifteenth of June, 1523, in the great halle at Wyndsore," the 
fmperor Maximilian and Henry Vlll. being present, " was a 
disgnisiyng or play ; the effect of it was, that there was a proud 
horse which would not be tamed nor bridled; hut Amitie sent 
Prudence and Policie which tamed bim, and Force and Puis- 
■nnce hrideled him. This horse was mennt by the Frenche 
kyiig,' and Amilie by the kynge of England, and the emperor 
itnd the other persons were their counsail and power." 

IX^DEFINITION OF TRAGEDIES IN CHAUCERS TIME. 

Comedies were not known, nor tragedies according to the 
intMiern acceptation of the word in Chaucer's time; for what 
he calls tragedies, are simply tales of persons who have fallen 
from a state of prosperity, or worldly grandeur, to great ad- 
rerm'ty; as he himself (ells us in the following lines; 

Tragedy ii^ to (el a certnvDt alory, 
Am olijc bnkes maken memary. 
Of (hem llial ttlodp in ^Hf proqwrile, 
And be fallea out of liye drgre 
Into TDi*eiy nnd Faded ntetchHll;.* 



X.— PLAYS PERFORMED IN CHURCHES, 
Tlie ecclesiastical plays, as we observed before, were UKually 
performed in churches, or chapels, upon temporary scaffolds 
erected for that purpose; and sometimes, when a xnflicient 
nnmher of clerical actors were not to be procured, the church- 
wardens and chief parishioners canned the plays to be acted by 
the secular players, in order to collect money for ihe defraying 
(if the church expenses; and in many instances they borrowed 
the theatrical apparel from other parishes when they had none 
of their own. The acting of plays in churches was much de- 
claimed against by ihe religious writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and Bonner, bishop of London, in 1M2, Ihe thirty-third 
year of the reign of Henry Vlll., is.sned a proclamation to the 
clergy of his diocese, prohibiting alt manner of common plays, 
games, or interludes, to be played, set forth, or declar*^, with- 
in their churches or chapels. 

' Orialhci we sliould lay, Ihe Fwnch king wa» metni by the Iiotm, &c. 
■ P[olo;uE to lliB .Monk's Tnle. wbicli Tonruels of leienlvea tliort ilonM or Ing* 
it M, n( wliich, br (elli u*, br had an buDdrrd in hii cell. 
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Xl.~CORNISri MIRACLE HLAVS. 
In Cornwall the niirncle plajs were differenily rei)resented: 
lliey were not perfonned in the cburcfaes, nor under any kind 
of cover, but in tlie open air, as we hum from Carew, whost? 
wortls upon (Ilia subject are as follow: "The giinry-niiracle, ID 
English, a miracle play, is a kind of interlude compiled in 
Cornish out of some scripture history, with that grossness 
which accompanied the Romanes vetus comedia. For repre- 
senting it, they raise an earthen amphitheatre in some open field, 
having' the diameter of bis enclined plain some forty or fifty 
feet. The country people flock from all sides many miles of, 
to hear and see it, for they have therein devils and devices to 
delight as well the eye as the eare. The players conne not 
their parts without booke, but are prompted by one called the 
ordinary, who followeth at their backs wilb the book in liis 
hand, and lelleth them what to say." ' In the Harleian Library 
is preserved a miracle play of this kind in the Cornish language, 
written by William Gordon, A. D. 1611, accompanied with an 
English traniilation by John Keygwyn, A. D. lt>93. It begins 
with the creation and ends with Noah's Hood, Noafa himself 
concludes the play, with an address to the spectators, desiring 
them lo ** ronie lo-niorrow betimes " to see another play on the 
redemption of man ; and then speaking to the musicians, says, 
" Musicians, play to us, that we may dance together as is the 
manner of the Kport" Such a ridiculous jumble of religion 
and buffoonery might well excite the indignation of serious 
people. This species of amusement continued to be exhibited 
in Cornwall longafter the abolition of the miraclcsand moralittes 
in the other parts of the kingdom, and when the establisliment 
of regular plays had taken place,' 

' SuTfej of Coniw«ll, Lend, 160*. p. 71, 

* [Ii is proper (o obsmi', tlini die Harkiin manuscript of (he ■' Gasry.Mincle," 
ivft-ncJ lo by Mr. Struii. enuilvil " The Ciradoo of the \Vorld, wiiL Naah't Flood, 
uTilfeu in Corni^b by WilliMm JonlBii, with mt Etivli^h mnilBii'iv by Jolin Kvigwia,'* 
bu been cuerullv edilpd by Dbticb Gilbert f>q. M.F. t.KS. F.S.A. &c. and prinlcd 
by Mr. J. B. Nichols io one volume Bvo. 1817. Mr. D»vi«i Gilbert, who, tul^etjomt 
to that work wai e]eaei presideol o( the Itoyal Socieiy, bad jirerioudy edited and 
pienuiilie pLibbc a lemarkalili- Comiab poemiallcd ■■ Mount CaJTBiy, ' al»o trana- 
latpd by John Kcigoio. wiih a mcBiair of Kpi^H'in, auil «nne [>aitii;ulara of bi* 
family, by Nicliolas Harria Nicolaa, »iq. F.S.A. Tlieto tn-o >olume«. and uother 
tin " Aoi-ieut Chriitmss Carols, niih ihp luoei lo which they were (bmeriy aung in 
(he Weat of England.' aim byUr. GUbeit. are highly riloable kdilltiona ta our 
mMrieil tad dramuif ftrcbcotot^ia. The airv of tbe conila are especially curious ; kod 
the preface to them couiaini arioiinM of a reraified play eibibiting (he ptoweH of 
Si. George onir a Usbometin idieT^trY. and uf a ruttic farce vhicb usually (oUowad 
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Xll— CHARACTF.R OK THK OLD ITINERANI PLAVE'iS. 

Tlie itiiicrani [ilayeix oltcn cxIiiblicO llieir {H'l'lunaaiices itpnn 
temporary scalfolds as late an the reigu of (jueeii Elizabctli. A 
writer ff (liat lime, who is very aevere agaiiiNt tlieni, says, 
"'I'hey are called hislrioiies, or rather hislrices, wlijcli play, upon 
srnffulds and stag'es, enterludes and coniedies ; " lie then Iiiiinohes 
oi:t most furioiiBly, calling tbein "jugglers, scoffers, jcasters, 
»tid players," and ranks them with tlie lowest and most virions 
of mankind.' 

Xlll.— COURT PLAYS, 

There wax another species of enter tain meat which differed 
materinlly from any of the pastimes mentioned in the precedjn<^ 
pages, I mean the ludi, or plays exhibited at court In the 
Christmas holidays: we trace them as far back as the reign of 
Edward III. The preparations made for them at that time are 
mentioned without tlie least indication of novelty, which admiu 
of ihe supposition that they were still more aneieut. From the 
numeration of the dresses appropriated in 1348 lo one uf these 
plays, which consisted of varions kinds of disguisements, they 
seem to have merited rather the denomination of munnneries 
than uf theatrical divcrtisements.^ The kitig then kept his 
Christmas at his castle al Guildford ; the dresses are said to be 
ad faciendum Indus domini regis, and consisted of eighty tunics 
of hucknim of various colours; forty-two visors of different 
similitudes, namely, fourteen of faces of women, fourteen of faces 
of men, and fourteen heads of angels made with silver; twenty- 
eiijht ortNls; fourteen mantles embroidered with heads of 
dragons; fourteen white tunics wrought with the heads and 
wings of peacocks; fourteen with the heads of swans with 
wings; fourteen tunics painledwith the eyes of peacocks; four- 
teen tunics of English linen painted ; and fourteen other tunics 
embroidered with stars of gold.* How far these plays were en- 
livened by dialogues, or interlocutory eloc|uence is not known; 
but probahly they partook more of the fents of pantomime than 
of colliH|uial excellency, and were hetter calculated to amuse 
the sight than to uiKtrnct the mind. 

The magnificenl pageanlsand disguisings frequently exhibited 

' A tmtue tgiiiiit dicing, duciDg, nia plujB, or ioleiluilKi, &c. tj Joba Nunb- 

• W«rirobe roll of Ed«-aid IH. 

* Wuten'* ttiit Eng, Po«t. roL i. p. 33a. 
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at c"urt ID the succeeding limes, and especially in the reign of 
Henry VUl., no doubt originated from the ludi abore men- 
tioned. These mummeries, :is a modern writer justly observes, 
were deslilule ol" ebaraoler and humour, their ehief aim being 
lo surprise the speriators " by the ridiculous and exaggerated 
oddity of the visors, and by the singularily and splendour of 
(be dresses; every thing was out ot nature and propriety. 
Frequently the masque wiis attended with an exhibition of 
gorireous machinery, resembling the wonders ot' a modem paii- 
toniiine." ' 

Tlie reader may form some judgment of the appearance the 
OCtors made upon these occasions. iVmn the following : 




V. MUHMEH. XIV. CCITURT. 



These, and the othei figtires in the snii otnecl engrariiig, nre 
taken from a beautiful manuscript in the Ho<IIeian Library, 
Mrittenand illuminated in the reign of Edw.-ird III.' 




The performance eeems to have consisted chiefly in dancing, 
and the mummers are usually anendt-d by the minstrels playing 
Upon difTerenl kin<)s of mustca] instruments. 

*irtoB, (ol. iii. p. 1S6. Sm ■]» Dr. H*iu]r. Hiit. fiiii. >ol.Ti.lMDkTi.di>p,7. 
fto.t64. Thii MS. ww cooipleied la ib( yeu l.tU. 
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Many of these stately sbowii nrc describeil at length by Hall 
and Holinshed ; and, as some of my readers may not have those 
Hulhors near at band, I will subjoin the account of two of theiu 
in Hall's own words. In the fifth year of the reign of Henry VIII, 
bis majesty kept his Christinas at Greenwich ; and, " according 
to olde ciistome," on twelfth night,' "there came," says the his- 
torian, " into the greate hall, a mount called the ricbe monnf. 
Tills mount was set full of riebe flowers of silke, and especially 
of brome' slippes full of poddrs, the branches were grene sattin, 
and the flowers flat gold of damaske which signified Plantage- 
net: on the top stood a goi«Ily hekon' giving ligbl, rouiide 
above the bekon sat the king and five other al in coates and 
cnppee of right crimosin velvet, embroudered with flat gold of 
diiinnske, their coates set full of spangelles of gold; and foure 
wcKxlhouses drew the niDUut 'till it came before the queen, and 
then the kyng and his cotnpaigiie discended and daunced ; then 
snddainly the mount opened, and out came kIx ladies all in 
crimosin satin and plunket, embroudered with golde and perle, 
with Frenche hoodes on their heddes, and they daunced alone. 
Then the lordcs of the mount tookc the ladies and daunced 
liigeiher, and the ladies re-entered, and the mount closed, ^nd 
so was conveyed out of the liall."* The woodhouses, in the 
preceding quotation, or wodchouses, as they are sometimes 
railed, were wild or savage men ; and in this instance, men 
dressed up with skins, or ruga resembling skins, soastoappear 
like savages. These pageants were fretjuently moveable and 
drawit upon wheels. In honour of the marriage of Arthur, 
prince of Wales, with Catherine of Spain, there were three 
pageants exhibited in Westminster Hall, which succeeded each 
other, and were all of them drawn upon wheels: the first was 
a castle with ladies; the second a ship in full sail, that cast 
anchor near the castle ; and the third a mountain with several 
armed knights upon it, who stonued the castle, and obliged the 
ladies to surrender. The show ended in a dance, and the page- 
antry disappeared.* 



XIV^PLAY IN HONOUR OF THE PHINCESS MARY. 

In the tenth year of the same king's reign, in honour of his 
sister the princess Mary's marriage with the king of France," 

I Vil» lieu. Vin. fol, 59. • Broom. ■ BeacOD. 



• iT»ir« Llnion. Viu Hin. VIIL (ol. 9. 

• Oclobcr Ilia eigUlh. 



• rikil. MS, 69, p. 31 
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thcri- was exhibitpd in the qrcnt licill at Greenwich, "a rock 
fiii of al mnner of ntonm very arlificially made, anil on the top 
Ntood five trees; the fir«t was an olive tree, on which hanged 
II shield of the arnics of the chiireh of Rome ; the seronci was a 
pyiic aple tree,' with the arms of the emperor; iIh? third wan 
a roayer,^ with the ariocs of England; the fonrth a braunohc of 
lylioB, bearing the armea of France ; and the fifth apomegranet 
free, bearing the arines of Spnyn ; in token that all these five 
potentates were joined together in one league against thecneuiies 
of Chrisle'R fayth : in and upon the middes of the rock satte a 
fnyre lady, richely appnreyled, with a dolphin in her lap. In 
this rock were ladies and gentlemen appareled, in crimoayn 
snttyn, covered over with flourea of pnrple satyn, embrondered 
with wretliea of gold knit together with golden laoce, aud on 
rvery floiire a hart of goM moving. The ladies' tyer^ was ofter 
the fashion of Inde, with kercliiefes of pleasaunce^ bached 
with fynegold, and set with letters of Greek e in gold of bullion, 
and the edges of their kerchiefes were garnished with banging 
pcrle. These geiillemen and ladycs Nate on the neyther part of 
tbe rock, and ont of a <^ve iii the same rock came ten knigbtes 
Hrmed at all poyntes,nncl faughtelogetiiera fayre tournay. And 
when they were severed and departed, the disguysers dissended 
from the rork and daunced a great space, and sodeynly the rock 
moved and receaved the disguy^ers and inied lately clo«ed agayn. 
Then enlred a person called report, appareled in crymosyn sutin 
full of tongues, sitting on a dying horse wilh wynges and feete 
of gold called Pegasus; this perttou in Frencbe declared ihs 
meaning of the rocks, tbe trees, and the tourney."* 

XV^-PLAY or HOCK TUESDAY. 
Among tbe pastimes exhibited for the eulertainment of queen 
Etiubeib during her slay at Kenelworth Castle, Warwickshire, 
w«a ■ kind of historica) play, or old storial show, perfurnied by 
certain persons who came for that purpose from Coventry. It 
was also called the old Coventry play of Hock-Tuesday, but 
must not be confounded with the Ludus de Corpus Chrisli, or 
Coventry Mystery, mentjoned before, to which it did not bear 
tin> least nnalogy. The subject of the Hock-Tuesday show 
w»8 tbe massacre of liie Danes, a memorable e^eut in (he 

.* B^^W**- • A ro« t™. . H«rf dno. I 

* nil), ■) rap (uLsa. ^ " ^M 





OF THE PEOTLL UF ENOLAND. 

Enjrlish history, on St. Bricc's night, November 13, 1002, 
whirii wasexpresst^fi " in acliiuk &tn\ in rliimes." It is said to 
liave been annunlly iictei) in ilic town of Coventry, acouriliiig 
to ancient custom; but itiat it was supprcsGed soon after l)te ro> 
luriuatron, at the instance of some of (heir preachci's, wliuse 
^ood inleotion the towns.propic ilid not di-ny, but complained 
of their severity; urg'ing' in behalf of the show, that it miis 
" itilhout ill exiMnpte of maimers, papistry, or any superstition," ' 
The rhimes originally belonging to ibe play, I presucue, wera 
oniitlei) upoti the abovementioned occasion ; ' for it appears to 
have been performed wilhout any recitation in men; dumb show, 
and consisted of hot skirniisties and furious encounters between 
the English and the Danish forces: first by the launce knights 
<Hi horseback, armed with spears and shields, who bt'ing many 
(if iheui dismounted fought n ilb stvords and tai^ets. Then fol- 
lowed two " host of foot men," one after the other, first inarching 
in ranks, then, turning about in a warlike manner, they changed 
their form from nmks into squadrons, then into triangles, then into 
rings, and then " winding ont again they joined in battle; twice 
(he Danes had ttie belter, but at the last conflict they were beaten 
tluwD, overcome, and many of them led captive for triumph by 
our English women." Her majesty was much pleased with this 
performance, "whereat," suys my author, " she laughed well," 
and rewarded the uct<»« with two bucks, and five marks iti 
money; and with this munificence they were highly salisHcd.' 



XVl^DECLINE Of SECULAR PLAY3. 
The secular plays, as we have seen, consisted of a medley a'. 
ilifTerent performances, calculated chiefly to promote mirili 
without any view to inslriicliun ; but soon after the production 
of regular plays, when proper thentri's were established, the 
motley exhibitions of the strolling actors were only relished by 
the vulgar; the law set her face against them, the performers 
were stigmatised with the names of rogues and vagabonds, and 
all access was denied them at the houses of the opulent. They 
ilepended of course upon the precarious support deriveil from 
the favours of the lower classes of the people, which was not 

' L»n(liBin'» acciHinl of llie spoils ttt K*DeIworih Cnstle, in Nirhulf's PrOEre»«s of 
qutfn Elii»be(b. rol.i p. SS. 

■ Owing 10 tlie dJsconiiuuBO» of ihe play thty might hue boen lost, tod pnibBblv 
ilie bfpe did not p^rmii tiitm ro be wrillrn boow. Reliti* Anc. PotU Tol. L p. 143. 

* Laucham nt nxpn, [>. v.-\. 
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sufficient to eniible (hem to apprnr » tli tlicir former rrcctjt; 
llipir companicBWere necessarily divided, ami tlieir performances 
became less worthy of nolice, every one of lliein endeavouring 
to sliift for liimself in (he best manner thai he could; or a few 
of them uniting their abilities as occasion might serve, ex- 
hibited at wakes and fairs, and lived upon the contributions of 
rustics and children. The tragitour now became a mere juggler, 
and played a few paltry tricks occasionally, assisted by the 
bourdonr, or jester, transformed into a modern jack-pudding. 
It is highly probable, that necessity suggested to him the idea of 
snp|)]ying the place of bis human confederates by automaton 
figures made of wood, which, by means of wires properly at- 
tached to them, were moved about, and performed many of the 
actions peculiar to mankind ; and, with (he assistance of speeches 
made for (hem behind ihe scenery, produced (hat species of 
drama commonly distinguished by the appellation of a droll, or 
a puppet-play ; wherein a facetious pcrfurmer. well known by 
the name of Punchinello, snpplied Ihe place of the Vice, or 
mirth-maker, a favourite character in the moralities. Id modem 
days this celebrated actor, who has something to say to the 
greater part of his auditory, is called plain Punch. In the 
moralities, the Devil jisually carried away the Iniquity, or Evd, 
nt the conclusion of tlie drama;' and, in compliance with the 
<d(I cu>^tom, Punch, the genuine descendant of Ihc Iniquity, is 
constantly taken from the stage by the Devil at the end of the 
pnppel-show. Ben Junson, byway of burlesque, in the comedy 
entitled "The Devil is an Asse,*' reveises the ancient usage, and 
makes the Iniquity nm away with the Fiend, saying — 

Tliti DLvel] wa« watil to torrv imay the Efill. 

Bui now the Kvill oul-cirriEi iliv Uirell. — Act v, ircm 6, 

Tlie first appearance of a company of wooden actors excite*! 
no doubt, iheadniinttionof the populace, and the novelty of such 
an exhibition was probably productive of much advantage to the 
inventor. I cannot prelendtodotennine the time that puppet-plays 
were first exhibited in England. I rather think this species of en- 
tertainment originated upon the continent, Cervantes has made 
T)oii Quixote a spectator at a puppet-show, and the knight's 
liehaviour upon this occaKton is described with gTcat humor. 
The puppets were originally called motions: we find them 
in Gnmmer Gurton's Needle, which is supposed to 

I Seeiiccl.vi. p. IS3, 
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have been written in 1517 ; and there the master of the puppet- 
show seems to have bttn considered as nu better than an idle 
mgrant. One of the chai-aclers says, he will go "and travel 
with young Goose, the uiolion-man, for a puppet-player." 



XVII.— ORIGIN OF PUPPET-PLAYS. 
Previous to the invention of puppets, or rather to the incor- 
porating of them into companies, there wwe automatons that 
performed variety of motions. The famous rood, or crucifix, 
at Boxlcy in Kent, described by I.anibarde, was a figure of 
this kind, whirh moved its eyes, and turned ils head whenever 
the monkish miracle workers required its assistance. The jack 
of the clock-house, often mentioned by the writers of the six- 
teenth century, was also an automaton, that eiiiier struck the 
hours upon the bell in their proper rotation, or signified by its 
gefiliires that the clock was about to strike. In a humorous 
pamphlet called Lanthorn and Candle, or the Bellman's Second 
M'alk, published at Loudon, 1605, i( is said, " The Jacke of 
the Clocke-hoiise goes upon screws, and his office is to do 
noibin^ but strike;" and in an old play still more early, " He 
shakes his head e and throws his arms about like the Jacke of 
the Clucke-house." The name of Jack of the Clock-house was 
also given to a certain description of thieves. From thes<.- 
figures, I doubt not, originated ihe more modern heroes of the 
pu p pet-show. 

XVIIL— NATURE OF PERF0RMANCE3 BY PUPPETS. 
The puppet^hows usually made their appearance at great 
fairs, and especially at those in the vicinity of the metropolis; 
they still ' continue to be exhibited in Sinitbfield at Bar- 
tholomew-! id c, though with very little traces of thtir former 
greatness; indee<l, of late years, they have become unpopular, 
niid are frequented only by children. It is, however, certain, 
that the puppet-shows attracted the notice of the public at the 
commencement of the last century, and rivalled in some degree 
the more pompous exhibitions of the larger theatres.' Puwel, 
n famous puppet-show man, is mentioned in one of the early 
papers of ihe Spectator," and his perfonnances are humorously 
r«intrasted with those of the Opera Plouse. At the same timf 
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there was anotlier motion-niasler, wlio also appbare to have beeii 
of Kome celpbrily, named Crawlpy; I have before lue two billB 
uf his exhibition, one for Bartholomew Fair, and the other for 
Southwark Fair. These are preserved in a miscellaneous col- 
lection of advertisements and tille-pages among the Marleiaii 
MSS.' The first of these bills rons thus: "At Crawley's 
Booth, over against the Crown Tavern in Smilhfield, during 
the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be jiresenled a Mtile opera, 
called the Old Creation of the World, yet newly revived ; with 
the addition of Noah'x Flood; also several fountains playing 
water during the time of the play, — The last sreiie does present 
Noah and his family roniing ont of the Ark, with all the beasts 
two and two, and all the fiiwls of the air seen in a prospect 
sitting upon trees; likewise over the ark is seen the Sun rising 
in a most glorioiR manner: moreover, a multitude of Angels 
will be seen in a double rank, which presents a double prospect, 
one for the sun, tiie other for a palace, where will be seen six 
Angels ringing nf bolls, — Likewise JMachines descend from 
above, double and treble, with Dives rising nut of Hell, nnr) 
Lazarus seen in Abraham's bosom, besides several fignres 
dancing jiggs, sarabands, and couulry dances, to the admini- 
tion of the spectators; with the merry conceits of squire Punch 
and sir John Speudnll." This curious medley was, we hk 
told, " completed by an Entertainment of singing, and dancing 
with several naked swords, performed by a Child of ei^bl 
years of age." In the second bill, we timi the addition of 
" the Ball of little Cogs ;" it is also added, that these celebrated 
performers bad danceil before the queen (Anne) and most uf 
the quality of England, and amazed every body. 



XIX GIANTS AND OTHER PL^PPET CHARACTERS. 

The subjects of the puppet-dramas were formerly tak«i from 
some well known and popular stories, with the introduction of 
knights nod giants; hence the following speech in the Hu- 
morous Lovers, a comedy, printed in Uil7: " They bad like to 
have frighted me with a man dressed up like a gyant in o 
puppelrfhnw," In my memory, these shows consisted of a 
wretclied display of wooden figures, barbarously formed and 
vithout the least degiee of taste or [iropriety ; llie 
Linii-atcd the motion to them appeared at the lopa 
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of their hrads, and the niaiiricr in which they were made to move, 
evinced tlw ignorance and inDtieiition of the malingers; ihe 
Hialoguwi were mere jumbles of absunlily ami nonsense, inter- 
mixed with low immoral iliscoureea paiuiing between Punch 
nnil the fidtller, for the orchestra rardy admitted of more than 
one minstrel; and these flashes of inerrimeiit were made otl'eri- 
sive to decency by the actions of (be puppet. In the rei^ti 
of James 11. there was a noted meiry-audrew named Philip^i; 
" This mall," says Granger, '* was some lime fiddler to a pup- 
pet-show ; in which capacity ho hi-ld many a dialogue with 
Punch, in much the same strain an he did afterwanU with llie 
mouiilebank ducior, his master upon the stage, I'his zany, 
being regularly educaled, had confessedly the advantage of his 
brethren.'" 

XX^PUPPET-PLAYS SITPRESSKD BV PASTOMDres. 
The introduction, or rather the revival of pantomiiiies, which 
indeed have long disgraced the superior theatres, proved the 
iirter undoing of the puppet-show men; in fact, all the al>- 
curdities of the puppet-show, except the discourses, are retained 
in the pantomimes, the dilTerence consisting principally in the 
NubstJtution of living puppets for wooden ones; but it must be 
confessed, though nothing be added to the rationality of the 
performances, great pains is taken to supply the defect, by 
fiiscinaliiigthe eyes and the ears; and certainly the brilliancy of 
the dresses and scenery, the skilful managenkenl of the ma. 
chinery, and the excellence of the music, in the pantomimcH, 
nre great improvements upon the humble attempts of the vagrant 
motion-master 

XXL— THE MODERN PUPPET SHOW MAN. 

In the present day. the puppet-show man travels about the 
streets when the weather will permit, and carries his motions, 
with the theatre itself, upon his back! The exhibition takes 
place in iheopenair; and the precarious income of the miserable 
itinerant depends entirely on the voluntary contributions of the 
spectators, which, as far as one may judge from the bhu^ic 
nppenrance he usually makes, is very trifling. 

A few years bark,* a puppet-show was exhibited at the court 
fud of the town, with the Italian title Fantoccini, which greallv 
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Rttracted ibe notice of the public, and waa spoken of as an 
extraordinary performanre: it was, however, no more iban a 
puppet-ebow, with the motions constructed upon better priu- 
eipk'S, drrswd with more elegance, and managed with greater 
art, than they liad formerly been. 



XXIL— MOVING PICTURES. 

Another species of scenic exhibition with moving figures, 
bearing some distant analofjy to the puppeU, appeared at the 
com men cement of the la>«t century, .'^'iicb a show is thus 
described in the reign of queen Anne, by the manager of a 
show exhibited at the great house 'n the Strand, over against 
the Globe Taveni, near Hungerford Alarlcet ; the best places at 
nne shilling, and the others at sixpence earh: " To be seen, 
the greatest Piece of Curiosity that ever arrived in England, 
being made by a famous engineer from the camp before Lisle, 
who, with great labour and industry, has collected into a 
moving picture the following 6gures: first, it doth represent 
Ihe confederate camp, and tbe army lying intrenched before 
the town ; secondly, the convoys and the mules with princi- 
Eugene's baggage ; thirdly, the English forces commanded by 
the duke of Marlborough ; likewise, several vessels, laden with 
provisions for the army, which are so artificially done as to 
seem to drive the water before them. Tbe city and the citadt'l 
are very fine, with all its ontworks, ravelins, bornworks, coun- 
ler-ecarps, half-moons, and palisados; Ihe French horse 
marching out at one gate, and the confederate army marching 
in at the other; the prince's travelling coach with two generals 
in it, one saluting the company as it passes by; then a trumpeter 
sounds a call as he rides, at the noise whereof a sleeping 
centinel starts, and lifts up his head, but, not being espied, 
lies down to sleep again; besides abundance more admirable 
curiosities too tedious to be inserted here." He then modestly 
adds, " In short Ihe whole piece is so contrived by an, 
that it seems to be life and nature." These figures, I presume, 
were flat painted images moving upon a flat surface, like those 
frequently seen upon the tops of clocks, where a carpenter's 
ihop, or a stone-mason's yard, are by no means unusually rt^ 
pn^sentcd. A juggler named Flockton, some few years back, 
• "xliihitioti of ihis kind, which he called a grand piece 
*:. In this macltiite l\ie comWuraVvon vR \wa\\^ "liC- 
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ferent motiotiB, and tolerably well contrived, were at one tinie 
presented to the eye. 

Pinkethman's Pantheon mentioned in the Spectator, was, 1 
preBume, an exhibition something similar to that abore de- 
scribed, and probably thp heaUien deities were manufactured 
from pasteboard, and seated in rows one above the other upon 
clouds of the same material ; at least I bave seen them so 
febricated, and so represented, about 1760, at a show in the 
country, which was contrived in such a manner, that the whole 
group descended and ascended with a slow motion to the sound 
of miiB c. 
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1.— THK BRITISH BARDS. 

The Britons were pas<;ionately fond of vocal and inslrumeutiil 
music : for this reasou, tlie liartlR, wlio exhibited in one person 
the musician and the poet, were held in tbe highest estimnliuu 
nmong tbem. " These bards," says an early histurian, " cele- 
brated the nuble actions of iliut^trious persons in heroic poems 
which they sang to the sweet sounds of the lyref " ' and to this 
testimony we may add another of equal authority; "The British 
bards are excellent and melodious poets, and sing their poems, 
in which they praise some, and censure others, to the music of 
an instrument resembling a lyre." ' Their songs anil iheir music 
are said, by the same writer, to have been so exceedingly alTecl- 
ing, that "sometimes when two armies are standing in order of 
battle, with their swords drawn, and their lances extended upon 
the point of engaging in a. most furious conflict, the pot^ts have 
stepped in between them, and by their soft and fascinating songs 
calmed the fury of the warriors, and prevented the bloodshed. 
TliuB. even among barbarians," adds the author, " rage gave 
Man Bubraittod to the Muses." 
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The scalds' were the poets and (be musicians of lite ancient 
imrthern nations ; ihey resembled tlie bards of the Britons, and 
were held in equal veneration by their conntrynien. The Bcalds 
were considered as necessary appendages to royalty, and even 
the inferior chicriains had their puets to record their actions and 
indulge their vanity. 

ni.— THE ANGLO-SAXON GLEEMEN. 

Upon tlie establishment of the Saxons in Britain, these poeti- 
cal musicianswerelheir chief favourites ; (he courts of ihekings, 
and the residences of the opnient afforded them a constant 
ai^ylnm ; their persons were protected, and admission granted 
to them without the least restraint. In the Anglo-Saxon lanfi^uage 
they were distinguished by two appellations ; the one equivalent 
to (he niotlcni term of glecnicn or merry-makers, and the other 
harpers, derived from the harp, an instrument they usually 
played upon. Glip or Ghsman ; hence Glijsameo, glee-gaincs, 
are properly explained in Somner's Lexicon, by merry (ricks, 
jests, sports, and giimhots, which were expressive of their new 
acquiremenis: Dearpere, the appellation of harper, was long 
retained by the English rhymists. The gleemenadded mimicry, 
and olber means of promoting mirtb to their profession, as well 
as dancing and tumbling, with sleights of hand, and variety of 
deceptions to amnse the spectators; it was therefore necessary 
for them to assiTiate themselves into companies, by which means 
Ihey were enabled to diversify their performnnccs, and render 
many of tdem more surprising through the assistance of their 
coRfederales. In Edgar's ornllon to Dunstati, the mimi, or 
minstrels, are said to sing and dance ; and, in the Saxon canons 
mndc in llint king's reign, A.D. d60, (Can. 58,) it is ordered that 
no priest shall bo a poel, j-cei)|', or exercise the mimical or his. 
Irionica! arl, in any degree, public or private.' Lye renders 
the words " ns i-nije Pij-an jlituje," nee ullo modo scurrani agat. 
Upun this subject we shull have occasion to speak more fully 
hcreofier. 

■ Batlholin d* camii ronlciii[i. h Oinie MnnU, lib. i. op. I, vL Woinui Lit. Run. 
■d tnim. 
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IV,— NATURE OF THE PERFORMANCES DY THE GLEEMEN. 

Representations of some of these pastimes are met with or- 
rasionally in the early Latin and Saxon manuscripts; and wben" 
they do orcur, we uuifomily find that the illuminators, being 
totally iofnorant of ancient caetoms and the habits of fbreij^ii 
nation)), have not paid the least regard to propriety in ibe de- 
pleting^ of either, but substituted those of their own time, and 
by this means they have, without design on their part, become 
the communicators of much valuable information. The following 
observations upon two very early paintings will, I doubt noi, 
in great measure confirm the truth of this assertion. 




49. Amcm-SaxoM Uuci.— VlU-CiNTuav. 



This engraving represents two persons dancing to ihe music 
of the horn and the trumpet, and it does not appear to be n 
common dance in which they are engaged ; on the contrar)-, their 
•ttitudes are such as roiwt bave rendered it very difficult to pei> 
farm. Onlbenexl page is a curious specimen of a performer's art. 
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SO. Amolo-Sakoh Glimmav. — X. Centiibt. 

We Iiere see a man throwing three halls and three knives al- 
ternately into ihe air, and catoiiing them one by one as they fall, 
but returning tjiem again in a regular rotation. To give the 
greater ai)pcaranee of difficulty to this feat, it is accompanied 
with the music nf an instrument reseinhling the modern violin. 
It ia necessary to add, that these, two figureJ^, as well as those 
dancinir, previously exiiibited, form a part only of two larger 
])ainting8, which, ill tlieir original state, are placed as frontispieces 
to the Psalms of David; and in both, the arlif^ts have repr^ 
rented that monarch seated upon his ihrunein ihe act of playing 
upon the harp or the lyre, and surrounded by the masters of 
kacred music. In each the king is depicted considerably larger 
than the other jierloriners, a compliment usually paid to sainis 
and dignified persunn; which absu dity has been frequently 
jiractised by the more modern painters. The hiferior figures 
fiirm a sort of border to the sides and bottom of the royal por- 
trait. In addition to the four figures upon the engraving, No. 49, 
and exclusive of the king, there »re four mure, all of ihem iit- 
t'truineiital perforutera; one playing upon the horn, another 
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upon the (riiinpet, nnfl fhp nllier two upon a kind of labor or 
drum, wliicli, however, is healen witii a single drum-stick : llip 
manuNcript in wliicli this ilinminntion is presfrvoii, was written 
us enrlv hk llie eisi^hlh century, and is in tlie Cotton Collection 
at tlic British Museum.' The engravin";. No. 50, is from a 
painting on another miinii^icript in the same cotlei-tion,^ more 
modern than the former by full two renturies, which ronialns 
four fijfurcs bewidea the royal psalnn'st ; the two not engraved 
are muRJelans : the one isbluwinga long trumpetsupporteil by a 
Rtaff he holds in his left hand, and the other is winding; a crooked 
honi. In n short prologue, immediately preceding the psalnM, 
we read as follows: " David, filius Jcssf.', in regno suo (|Hatuor 
elegit t]ni psalmos feceriini, id est Asaph, ^man, £than, et 
Idithun;" which iiiny be thus translated lilerally, " David, the 
son of Jesse, in hia reign elected four persons who composed 
psalms, that is to say, Asaph, £man, £thau, and Idithun." 
In the painting these four names are separately appropriated, 
one to each of the four persons there represented; the player 
upon the viuliu is called Idithun, and £than is tossing qp the 
knives and the balls. 

1 have been thus particular in describing these curious 
delineations, because I think they throw much light upon 
the profession uf the Anglo-Saxon gleeman, and prove that 
his exhibitions were diversified at a very early period; for 
the reader, I doubt not, will readily agree with me, that dancing 
and sleights of hand were better calculated for secuhu* pastimes, 
than for accompaniments to the solemn performances of sacred 
psalmody. The honest illuminators having no ideas, as I before 
obaei'ved, of foreign or ancient manners, saw not the absurdity 
of making the Jewish monarch a president over a company of 
Saxon gleenien ; they had heard, no doubt, that these persooft 
whose names they found recorded in the book of Psalms, were 
poets and musiciiuis; and therefore naturally concluded thai 
(hey were gleemen, because they knew no others who performed 
in that double capacity but the gleemen : (hey knew also, that 
these facetious artists were grehtiy venerated by persons of the 
highest rank, and their company requested by kings and princes, 
who richly rewarded (hem for the exercise of their talents, and 
for tliis reason, conceived that they were proper companions fbl 
the royal psalmist. 
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V^A KOVAL PUYF.n WITH THREE DARTS. 



The eleig;bt of castin^r up a certain nuiii))LT of («h»r|) itislni- 
lueitis into the air, and ratcliing them alternately in their fa]|, 
(hough ]>nrt of the gleeinan's profession, was not entirely ron- 
fineil to this praeiice, it is said of Olaf Fryggeson, one of the 
ancient kings of Norway, that he could play with ibree darts 
nt onee, tossing thfui in the air, and always kept two up while 
the third was down in bis Imud.' Otir Saxon joeulator, how- 
ever, lias the advantag-e of the monarch by adding the three 
bulls, which of course must have made the trick mure ditScult 
to be performed, 

V1,~BRAVERY OK A MINSTREL IN THE CONQUEROR'S ARMY. 

The eelehmted niiiislrel Tnillefer, who came into Englana 
with Willinui the Norman, was a warrior as well an a musician. 
Me was present at the battle of Ilastittgs, and appeared at the 
head of the conqneror's anny, singing ihe songs of Charlemagne 
and of Roland ; bnt previous to the cominencenient of the action, 
he advanced on horseback towards the army of the English, 
and, casting bis spear three times iuto ibe air, be c-aogbt it as 
often by the iron head ; am! the fourth lime he threw it amonf^ 
his enemies, one of whom he wounded in the body: he then 
drew bis sword, which he also tossed into the air as many times 
as be had done bis spear, and caught it with such dexterity, 
that those who saw faim attributed his manceuvres to the power 
of enchantment. 

Ldd (lit i< ilUv ki CO TCii, 
Ke CO calrit eachanlf meal-* 

After he had perlbrmed these feats be gidloped among the 
English soldiers, thereby giving the Normans (he signal of 
battle; and in the action it appears he lost his life. 



Vll^OTHEa PERFORMANCES BY GLEEMEN. 



One part of the gleemaii's profession, as early as the tenth 
century, was, teaching animals to dance, to tnmble, and lo put 
themselves into variety of attitudes, at the command of their 
masters. 



' PanlDppi>lin. Hiil. NDrCB;. p. 148, 

• W«ca. Hiw.de luiW Keys lie Bniuugne, coodnueil by G eolFni Otliut, MS.ia 
llip Htyl Library, marked 13 A. zn. 
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51. Ajioio-diiioii Gluhini Beah D«hcf. — X. CixTuav. 

This engraving is the copy of a curious though rude deli- 
neation, being little more than an outline, which exhibits a spe- 
rinien of this pastime. The principal joculator appears in the 
front, holding a knotted switch in one band, and a line H(tacbe«I 
to a bear in the other; the animal is lying down in obedience 
to his command ; and behind them are two more figures, the 
one playing upon two flutes or flageolets, and elevating bis left 
leg while he stands upon his right, supported by a staflT that 
passes under his armpit; the other dancing, in an altitude ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous. This performance takes place upon an 
eminence resembling a stage made with earth ; and in the ori> 
ginal a vast concourse are standing round it in a semicircle as 
spectators of the sport, but they are so exceedingly Ul drawn, 
and withal so indistinct, that I did not think it worth the pains 
to copy them. The dancing, if I may so call it, of the tiute 
player, is repealed twice in the same manuscript. I havctbencc 
selected two oilier figures. 
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Here we see a youth plnyiiij^ upon a harp with only four 
ciriii^, and sipparetitly sin^in4C at the snint- lime, while an elderly 
iiinn is performing the pan ola buffoon or poKture ma»ter,hol(ling 
up one of his leys, and hupping upon the other to the music 
Both these drawings occur in a MS, psalter id the Harleiaii Col 
lection,' written in Latin, and appiirttitly about the middle of 
ihe tenth century. It contains miiny drawing:^, all of them ex- 
ceedingly rude, and moslof them merely outlines. Weshallhave 
occasion farther on to speak more largely concerning all these 
kinds of diviirsluiis. 

VIII.— THE HARP USED BY THK SAXONS. 

The bards and the scalds most assuredly used the harp to ac- 
company their song^ ami modulate their voices. The Saxou 
gleemenond joculators followed their example, and arefrcquentlv 
called harpers for that reason; but, at the same time, it is equally 
certain, that they were well acquainted with several other in- 
struments of music, as ihe violin, or something very similar to 
i(; pipes or flutt« of various kinds; horns and trumpets; to 
which may be added the tabor, or drum. The harp, indeed, 
was the most popular, and frequently exercised by persons who 
did not follow the profissioii of glcemen. We learn from Bede, 
an imipicslionalde authority, that, as early as the seventh cei>- 
lury, it was customary at convivial meetings to hand a harp 
from one person to another, and every one who partook of tlie 
festivity played upon it in his turn, sinj^ing- a song lo the music 
for merriment sake,* Bede s-iys, Omnes per ordinem cantnre 
(lebent ; and king Alfred translates the word cantarc be lieu;ipun 
pnjan, sing to the harp. The historian adds, that Cacdmon, 
not being acquainted with such sort of songs, gat up when he 
saw Ihe harp, cylharam, brought near him, and went home; 
the king adds the reason, Soune iipuj- he pop j-ieome, then arose 
he for shame, not being able to comply with the general prac- 
tice. Probably this was not the practice when the professional 
harper was present, whose province it was to amuse the company. 



IX^THE NORMAN MINSTREL. 



Soon after the Conquest, these musicians lost the ancient 
Saxon appellation of gleemcn, and were called ministraulx, in 
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Ungli^ niinsti'i'Iei, a lerm well known in Normainly boiih? Tuiip 
oelure. They were, bowever, cnlUd harpers by the Englisli 
rhymists; buitbe Norman name minstri-1 was much more ciini- 
tnonly used. As the niinslrel's art consisted of several braoriie*, 
the professors were d islinguiyhed by different dciiotniiia lions 
as, " rimours, rhaiiterres, conteours, jouglcours or jongleun^ 
'estours, locours, and troubadours or Irouvers;" iii mtnlem 
langiiagii, rhymers, gingers, Btory-tellere, ju^olers, relaters ol 
heroic actions, buffoons, and ports; but all of lliem were iii- 
rlnded under the general nnnie of minstrel. In the Lnlin, 
intuiHterellus, or ministrallns, is aUu called mimus, niiioieus, 
histrio, joculator, rersifieator, rnnlor, ntid scurrn. An eminent 
French antiquary says of the mint^trelf, that some of them them- 
selves composed the subjects tlicy sang or related, as the Irouvers 
and the conteure ; and some of them used (he compositionfi of 
others, as the jogleours and the chatiteurs. He farther remarks, 
that the trouvers may be said to have embellished their pro- 
ductions with rhyme, while the conlcurs related their histories 
in prose; the jugleonrs, who in the middle ages were famous 
for playing upon the vielle, accompanied the songs of the trou- 
rers' The vielle was a stringed instrument, sounded by the 
turningof a wheel within it, resembling that which we frequently 
see about the streets played by the Savoyards, vidgarly railed 
A hurdy-gunly. These jugleours were also assisted by the 
chanteurs: and this union of talents rendered the compositions 
more barmonious and more pleasing to the auditory, and in- 
creased their rewards, so that ihey readily joined each other, and 
travelled together in large parties.' It is, however, very certain, 
(hat the poet, the songster, and the musician, were frequently 
united in the same person. 



X.— TROUBADOUUS. 



The Norman rhynters appear to have been the genuine ilc- 
eceudanls of the ancient Scandinavian scalds; they were well 
known in the northern part of France long before the appearance 
of the provincial poeU called troubadours, and trouvers, that is, 
finders, probably from the fertility of their invention. The 
troubadours brought with them into the noHh a new species of 
language called the Roman language, which in the eleventh and 

' Fiuchel, Origioc de 1i Luigue el Poc'iue Fraofour, 1581, li>. i. chip. liii. tol. 79 
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twelfth centuries was coiiiinoDly used in the soullirrn provinco) 
of France, and ibere esleemed as the most perfect of any in 
Europe, It evidently originated from the Latin, and was the 
parent of the French tongue ; and in this language their songs 
Rod their poems were composed,' These p(K'lN were much ad- 
tuir«d and courted, being, as a very judicions modern writer* 
says, (be delight of ihe brave and the favourites of (he fair; 
because tbey celebrated the achievements of the one and the 
beauties of the other, Even princes became troubadours, and 
wrote poems in the provincial dialect ; among others, amonarch 
of our own country certainly composed verses of this kind. 
The reader will, I doubt not, rcaildy recollect the common 
btory of Hichnrd I., who, being closely confined in a castle 
belonging tothedukeuf Austria, was discovered by bis favourite 
rainsirel Blondel, a celebrated troubadour, through the means 
of a poem composed by the poet, in canjuurlion with Ills royal 
master, Tlie story is thus related in a very ancient French author, 
quoted by Claude Fauchet : Blondel, m^eing that his lord did 
not return, though it was reported that he had passed the sea 
from Syria, thought that he was taken by bisciieinies, and pro- 
bably very evilly entreated; he therefore determined to find 
dim, and for this purpose travelled through many countries 
without succens ; at Inst he came to a small town, near which was 
a castle belonging to the dukeof Austria; and, having learned 
from his host that there was a prisoner in the castlewho bad been 
confined for upwards of a year, he went thither, and cultivated 
an acquaintance with iho keepers; for a minstrel, says the author, 
ran easily make acquaintance. However, he could not obtain 
a sight of the prisoner, nor learn his quality ; he therefore 
placed himself near to a window belonging to the tower wherein 
be was shut up, and sang a few verses of a song which had 
been composed conjointly by him and bis patron. The king, 
hearing the first part of the song, repeated the second ; which 
convinced the poet, that the prisoner was no other than Richard 
himself. HasteiuDg therefore into England, he acquainted the 
barons with his adventure, and they, by means of a large sum 
of money, procured tlie liberty of the monarch.^ 



' Ia Gnod, Ftbica, on Cddim d«t 1!. 13> siecin, loni. t. 
> Dr. lleDTV. Elui. Brit. ml. nit. >ect. 3. chip. 5. p. iiOf. 
* Fauchei Att iinFieiii Poets PraD(aii, li*. ii. chip. lii. |:. 91 ; anil 
Royal tad Motils .^uUinii, tdI. i. p. 6. 
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XL,— JE3T0URS. 
The CDiiteura qdiI the jr-stours, who are also callet! dissours, 
and eeggers, or sayers, and, in the Latin of that time, fabulutore?, 
and naratores, were literally, in English, tale-tellers, who recited 
either their own com posit ions or those of others, consisting of 
|>opulnr tales and romances, for the entertainment of public 
rompanies, on occasions of joy and festiviiy. Gower, a writer 
contemporary with Chaucer, describing the coronation of a 
Roman euiperur, says. 

When eTCry Duautrell bul plajde, 

Afil «Tery diuour had t^ydt. 

Which wu motl |ileuaaDt in hu or.' 

Id a manuscript collection of Old Stories, in the Harteian Li- 
brary, we read of a king who kept a tale-teller on purpose to 
lull bim to sleep erery night; but some uotoward accident 
having prevented him from taking his repose so readily as usual, 
he desired the fabulator to tell him longer stories; who obeyed, 
and began one upon a more extensive ecale, and fell asleep hiin- 
Beir in the midst of it. 



<i 



XII.— TALES AND MANNERS OF THE JEST0UR5. 

The jestours, or, as the word is often written in the old English 
dialect, gesters, were the relaters of the gesles, that is, the 
actions of famous persons, whether fabulous or real ; and these 
stories were of two kinds, the one to excite pity, and the olhci- 
to move laughter, as we learn from Chaucer : ' 

AdiI jeatourft thai tellea talel, 
Both of wepviDg ind of game. 

The tales nf game, as (be poet expresses himself, were short 
jocular stories calculated to promote merriment, in which the 
reciters paid little respect to the claims of propriety, or even of 
common decency. The tales of game, however, were much 
more popular than those of weeping, aud probably for the very 
reason that ought to have operated the most powerfully for their 
snf>pression. The geslours, whose powers were chiefly employed 
in the hours of conviviality, finding by experience that lessons 
of instruction were much less seasonable at such times, than 
idle tales productive of mirth and laughter, accommodated 
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tl>eir narrations to the general taste of the times, rt^gardlefis ot 
the misrhiefs they oecasioiied by viliatinnf the morals of their 
hearers ; hence it is, that the author of the Vinion of Pierce the 
Ploug;hman calls them contemptibly " japers, ami jiiglers, and 
ian^Iers of gests." ' He describes them also as baunters of 
lavems and common ale-houses, amusing the lower elaHses of 
the people with " myrth of minstrelsy and losels tales," loose 
Tiilgar tales, and calls them tale-tellers and " tutelers in ydetl," 
tutors of idleness, occasioning their auditory, " for love of tales, 
in lavernes to drink," where they learned from them to jangle 
and to jape, in)«tead of attending to their more serious dutieh, 
he therefore makes one to say. 



k 



I CBD not paFBtly my piiler Hotter u tlia priful it unEPtli. 
Bui I ran tyan of Robpn ilode. ind RiDilol erl of Clieiisi 
Hui of our Lord or out Lsdy 1 Jeinc nottiing ki dl : 
1 ua occupied fieiy dmye. Loly daye, and oLber. 
With idle tules ai llie ■le.*— 



He then blames the opulent for rewarding liieae " deviln (IIr' 
sours," as he calls them, and adds. 

Ho il wome tliBD Judftl iLml giTetTi b jipvr BilTer.' 

The japers, I apprehend, were the same as the bourduurs, 
or ry banders, an inferior class of minstrels, and properly called 
jesters in the modern acceptation of the word ; whose wit, like 
(hat of the merry-andrews of the present day, consisted in low 
obscenity, accompanied with ludicrous gesticulation. They 
sometimes, however, found admission into (he houses of the 
opulent, Knighton indeed mentions one of these jnpers who 
was a favourite in the English court, and could obtain any grant 
from the king "a burdaudo," that is, by jesting. They are 
well described by the poet: 

Atjipenini) JiD^lei*, Judu clijldreo, 
Fijneth them fantuiei. lud foulr» tbem nisketli.* 

It was a very common ami a very favourite amusement, so late 
as (he sixteenth century, (o hear (he recital of verses and moral 
Bpeecbes, learned for that purpose, by a set of men who obtained 
their livelihood thereby, and who, withou( ceremony, intruded 
iheiiiselves, not only into taverns and other places of public 
resort, but also into the houses of the nobility. 

' Edition of 15,S». 

* I'lie mte lirre oTideollj' iiD)il(W Uie plKC wbeie kici wuxAd. ^nA.fM^- ^• 
' A retranl. Ilml. ptM». ti. • F. VloBgbmma. fu*. ynsivk 
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Xnu-FURTHER ILLUSTRATION OF THEIR PRACTIlES. 

TbeditTereiittaleotsortliemiiiijtretsaretiarcafitically deKCTibctl 
bv an ancient Frencli poet;' who, supposing a company of 
tbnn assembled in tlic bull of an opulent nobleman, says, (be 
roant caused it tu. be made known to them, that tie would give 
his beet new scarlet robe to the minstrel who should oct^asiun 
the most mfiTimcni, either by ridiculous words or by actions, 
la meillor trufle— dire ne faire. This proposal occasioDcd them 
to strive with each other ; some of them imitated the imbecility 
of drunkards, olbcm the actions of fooln, some rang, others 
piped, li autre note, which properly signifies (he j)rickjng;, or 
writing of musical notef:, but it is also applied to (be playing 
upon pipes and other musical iiistrumerita by nole; some (alked 
nonsense, and some made scurrilous jcsls; ihose who understood 
the juggler's art played upon (be vielie, cil qui sevenl la joug- 
lerie rietant; and here it may be noted, that the vielle eeems to 
have been an ins(ninient of music chiefly used by the jugglers ; 
others of them depended on ihe narration of quaint fables, whicli 
were productive of much laughter. So far the poet ; and, if 
his statement be not very distant from the truth, we shall not 
wonder at the outcry of our mural and religious writers againt^t 
such a mean and mercenary set of men, who were ready at 
command to prostitute their abilities to the worst of purposeH, 
and encourage the growth of inunoraltty and dissipation; thu 
charge indeed is heavy, but I fear it will be found to stand upon 
n strong and permanent foundation. 



KIV, 



-PATRONAGE, PRIVILEGES. ANU EXCESSES OF THE 
MINSTRELS. 



There is great reason to conclude that the professors of music 
were more generally encouraged, and of course more numerous 
in ibis country, subsequent to (be Norman conques(, (ban they 
had been under (he government of the Saxons. We are told, 
that the courts of princes swarmed with poets and minstrels. 
The earls also and great barons, who in (heir castles emulated 
the pomp and state of royalty, had (heir poets and minstmla: 
they formed part of their household establishment; and, ex- 
clusive of their wages, were provided with hoard, lodging, and 
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f-lolhitig by their patronn, and fivquptitly travelled with them 
when they went from home. 

Tlicse minstrels, as well as those belonging to the court, weja 
pennilted lo perform in the rich monasteries, and in the mati- 
sioHs of the nobility, which tbey frequently visited in larye 
parties, and eRpcrially upon oreasions of feetivity. Ihey en 
tered the castles without the least ceremony, rarely waitinjf Jof 
nny previous inritatiott, and there exhibited their perfonnanc<-« 
for the entertainment of the lord of the mansion and bis ^esln. 
They were, it seemn, admitted without any difficulty, and hund- 
eomely rewarded for the exertion of their talents. 

It was no uncommon thing with the itinerant minstrels to find 
fldmi^ion into the houses of the opulent. The Saxon and the 
Danish gleemen fullowed the arniie!) in the time of war, and 
bad access to both the camps without the least molestation. 
The popular story of king Alfred, recorded by William of 
Malmebury and other writers, may be mentionei] m proof of 
this assertion. He, it is said, assumed the character of a glee- 
man, sub specie mimi — ut joculatoriee professor artis,' and en- 
tered tile Danish camp, where he made such observations as 
were of infinite service. To this we may add the authority of 
Ingulphus, whose words are, singens se joculatorem, assnmpla 
cithara, Sec' This stralageni was aflenvardK repeated by AnhilT, 
or Aubtf, the Dane, who was e(|ua]ly successful. He assumed 
says the historian, professionem mimi, the profession of the 
mimic, " who by this species of art makes a daily gain;" and 
iheu adds, ** being commanded to depart, he took with bim the 
reward for his song."* 

The extensive privileges enjoyed by Ihe minstrels, and the 
long continuance of the public favour, inflated their pride ami 
made them insolent; they even went so far as to claim their 
reward by a prescriptive right, and settled its amount according 
to the estimation they had formed of their own abiliticF, and the 
opulence of the noblemen into whose houses they thought 
proper to intrude. Tbc large gratuities collected by (bese 
artists not only occasioned great numbers to join their frater 
nity, but also induced many idle and dissipated persons lo 
assume the characters of minstreK to tlie disgrace of the pr&- 
feflsion. These evils became at last so notorious, that in the 
reign of king Edward II. it was thought necessary to restram 
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tliem by n public edict, which sufficieutl)' explains the nature 
of tlie grievance. It states, thnt many indolent ])erson8, under 
ihe colour of minstrelsy, intruded themselves into the n«idences 
of tiieweallliy, where ihey had both meat and drink, but weru 
not contented wiihout the addition of large gifts from the house- 
holder. To restrain this abuse, the mandate ordains, that no 
person should resort to (he huiisc!) of prelates, earls, or barons 
to eal, or to drink, «ho was not a professed minstrel ; nor 
more than three or lour minstrels of honour at most in out- 
day, meaning, 1 presume, the king's minstrels and ihose retained 
by the nobiliiy, except they came by invitation from the lord of 
the house. 

Thus wc read in the old romance of Launfel, 

They liiii mtiutrHllM of moche honouis, 
Fyilelen, sjlolyFB, hnd trompoten. 

Tlie edict also prohibits a professed minstrel from going to ihc 
house of any person below the dignity of n Itaron, unless invited 
by Ihe maxteri and, in that cafe, it commands him to be con- 
tented with meat and drink, and such reward us the house- 
keeper willingly offered, without presuming to aak for any 
thing. For the first offence the minstrel lost his minstrelsy, and 
for the second he was obliged to forswear his profession, and 
was never to appear again as a minstrel.' This eilict is dated 
from Langley, fi, an. 9 Edward II. A.D. 1315. 

XV.-A GUILD OF MINSTRELS. 
In little more than a century allerwardG, the same grievances 
Oeca me again the subject of complaint; and in the ninth year 
of Edward IV, it was staled, that cerlaiii rude husbandmen 
and artificers of various trades had assumed the title and livery 
of the king's minstrels, and, under that colour and pretence, 
had collected money in divers part's of the kingdom, and com- 
mitted other disorders; the king therefore granted to Walter 
Haliday, marshal, and to seven others, his own minstrels, named 
by him, a charier, by which he crealed, or rather restored, a 
fraternity, or perpetual guild, such as the king understood the 
brothers and sisters of t)ie fraternity of minstrels to have po^ 
sessedin former time; and we shall see, a little further on, that the 
minstrel's art, or part of it at least, was practised by females in 
the time of the Saxons. This fraternity was to be governed by 

App. to Lrlud'i Collect, ml. n. p. 3& 
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^n marshal appomled for life, the same office as that anciviitiv 
pftssessed by (he king; of the minstrels,' and Iwo wanlens, 'I'lin 
were empowered to admit members into the guild, aud lo regulaii- 
and govern, and to punish, when iiccesRary, all such aa exei- 
cised the profession of minstrels throughout the kingdom. The 

i minstrels of Chester, who had by charter several peculiar pri- 
viltges, are excepted in this act. 
XVI^ABUSES AND DECLINE OF MINSTRELSY. 
It does not appear that much good was effected by (he fori> 
g()Pitg institution ; it neither corrected the abuses practised by 
the fraternity, nor retrieved iheir reputation, which declined 
apace from this period. Under tjueen Elizabeth, the minstrels 
had lost the protection of the opuU?nt ; and their credit was sunk 
I eo low in the public estimation, that, by a statute in the ihrrty- 
^H ninth year of her reign against vagrants, they were included 
^" among the rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, and snti- 
jeclcd to the like punishments. This edict also affected all 
fencrn*, bcamards, common players of interludes (with the 

t exception of such players as belonged to great personages, and 
were authorised to play under (he hand and seal of their 
patrons), as well as minstrels wandering abroad, jugglers, 
(inkers, and pedlars; and seems to have given the death's 
wound lo the profession of the minstrels, who had so long en- 
joyed tlic public fiivour, and baskcil in the Runshine of pros- 
perity. The name, however, remained, and was applied to 
itinerant 6dd)ers and other musicians, whose miserable state is 
thus described by Pulenhain, in hiv Arte of English Poesie, 
printed in 15HU:^ " Ballads and small popular musickes sung 
by ihese cantaban<|ui upon lienclies and barrels heads, where 
they have none other audience than boyes or countrye fellowes 
that passe by them in the streete, or else by blind harpers, or 
such like taverne minstrels that give a fit of mirth for a groat; 
and iheir matters being for the most part stories uf old time, as 
the tale of sir Topas, Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwick, 
Adatn Bell and Clymme of the Clongh, and such other old 
romances or historical rhimes, made purposely for the recrea- 
tion of the common people at Christmas dinners and bride ales, 
jiid in lavemes and alehouses, and such other places of base 
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resort," Bishop Hall, tlie aalirUt, ndverts to tlie low estate nf 
the minxtreU at thin time, in the two last lines of the followini; 
couplet : 

Much beiwt than i furii'iaiileii beue, 

Or imttng puppet on a (hFHire. 

Or MimoeB ohitlilD); [a hta ubouivt. 

Selling a laughter toi h cold nml» mem.' 



It is necessary, however, to observe, that public and private 
bands of innsicians were culled minstrels for a considerable lime 
after this period, and without the least indication of disgrace; 
but then the appellation §.eem8 lo have been confined to the in- 
strumental performers, and such of thcni as were placed npnn 
a re^ilar establishment: the musicians of the city of London, 
for instance, were called indifferently waits and ininslrele.' In 
ihe reign of Henry VII. there were musicians belonging to the 
roynl household, called slryng minslreK 

We hear of the ilinerant musicians again in an onlinance from 
Oliver Cromwell, dated 1656, during bts prolectorship, which 
prohibits "all persons commonly called fidlerM, or niinstrell(^" 
from " playing, fidling, and making music, in any inn, alehouse, 
or tavern ;'" and also from " proffering themselves, or desireing, 
or iiitrcating any one to hear (hem play, or make music in the 
places aforesaid." The ordy vestige of Ibese musical vagrants 
now remaining, is to be found in the blind fiddlers wandering 
about the country, and the ballad HJiigers, who frequently ac~ 
company their ditties with inslrnmental music, especially the 
fiddle, vulgarly called n crowd, and the guitar. And here we 
may observe, that Ihe name of fiddlers was applied lu ihe 
minstrels as early at least as the fourleenib century : it occuro 
in the Vision of Pierce the Ploughman,^ where we read, " not 
to fare as a fydeler, or a frier, to eeke feastes,*' It is also used, 
but not sarcastically, in the poem of l^unfel,* 



XVII.— MINSTRE15 WERE SATIRISTS AND FLAITERERS. 

The British bards employed their musical talents in the praise 
of heroic virtue, or in the censure of vice, apparently without 
any great expectation of reward on the one bam), or fear of 
punishment on the other. The Scandinavian scalds celebrated 
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ihe valiant actions of their cuunlrjnien in appropriate tpi-spb; 
iml BometimeR arcorapanied the warrrom to (he fieM of bnttlp, 
[)iat tliry might behold ihoir exploits ami describe them with 
more acnimrv. The glecnien of the Saxons imitated their prc- 
decessors, and attached themselves lo the persons of prioits and 
chieOaint), and retained ihetr favour by continual adulation. The 
iitiii£tret§ of the Normans trod in the same steps, but seetn to 
have been more venal, and ready at all times to flatter or to 
satirize, as best suited their interest, without paying much regard 
to justice on either side, 

XVUI,— ANECDOTES OF OFFENDING MINSTRELS. 

Is is said of William Longchamp, bishop of Ely, chancellor 
and justiciary of England, who was also the Pope's legate, and 
a great favourite of Kichard I., that he kept a number of poets 
ill his pay, to make songs and poems in his praise; and also, 
that with great glits he allured many of the best singers and 
minstrels from the continent, to sing those songs in the public 
streets of the principal cities in England,' 

It w»fi, on the other hand, a very dangerous employment lo 
censure the cliaraclers of great personageM, or hold their actions 
up to ridicule; for, though the satirist might he secure at the 
momoni, he was uncertain that fortune would uot one day or 
another put him into (he power of hit* adversary, which was the 
case wilb Luke de Barra, a celebrated Norman minstrel; who, tn 
his songs having made very free w ith the character of Henry I. of 
KngJaiid, by some untoward accident fell into the hands of the 
irritated monarch. He condemned him to have his eyes pulled 
out; and, when the earl of Flanders, who was present, pleaded 
warmly in his f;ivour, the king replied : " This man, being a 
wit, a poet, and a minstrel, composed many indecent songs against 
me, and sung them openly to the great entertaimiient of mine 
enemies ; »iii), since it has pleased God to deliver him into my 
hands, 1 will punish him, to deter others from the like petu- 
lance." The cruel sentence was executed, and the miserable 
satirist died soon afler with the wounds he bad received in 
struggling with the exec>itioner.^ The gratification of a mean 

' Benedict. A hbu, ■uban.lilio, lto*eilen writes lliiu : " Canlorea e( jocnlilom 
da illo cssMenliu pUte»; at Jud dicrbiitur ubique quod Hon eru ulia in arb« ;" de- 
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revenge is a strong mark of a little mind; and tbis inhumanity 
reflects great discredit upon the king: it would have been 
noble in him 1o have pnrduned tbe unfortunate culprit. 

^gnin, in the reign of king Edward II., at the eoleuinization 
of the feast of Pentecost in the great hall at Westminster, when 
ihat prince was seated at dinner in royal state, am) attended hy 
rbc peers of the realm, a woman habited like a minstrel, riding 
iijion a great horKe trapped in the minstrel fashion, ciitered the 
hall, and, going round the several tables, imitated the gestures 
of a mimic,' and at length mounted tbe steps to the royal table, 
upon which she deposited a letter; and, having so done, she 
turned her horse, and saluting all the company, retired. The 
letter was found to contain some rery severe reflections upon tliu 
conduct of the monarch, which greatly angered him; and tbe 
BClresfi, being arrested by bis command, discovered the author 
of the letter, who acknowledged the oflence and was pardoned ; 
but the door-keeper, being reprimanded on account of her ad- 
mission, excused himself, by declaring it had never been custo- 
mary to prevent tbe entry of minstrels and pers:>ns in disgui^c- 
ments, upon the supposition (bat they came fur the entertain- 
ment of bis majesty.' This woman had probably assumed (be 
habit of a man, and a female was chosen on ibis occasion, ac- 
cording to the opinion of an eminent modern author. Dr. Percy, 
bishop of Dromore,* because, upon detection, her sex might 
plead for her, and disarm the king's resentment. It is, bow- 
ever, certain that at ihis time, and long before it, there were 
women who practised the ininstrers art, or at least some branchi:« 
of it. We read of the glee-maidens, or female minslrels, 
from jilp-nwbea and jl^pianbe-aiuben, in ihe Saxon records; 
and 1 believe, that their province in general was to dance and 
lo tumble, whence they acquired tbe name of lomblesteres, from 
(he Saxon Tumbiar, to dance or tunibh', and saylours, from 
salio, to leap or dance, in the lime of Chaucer, who uses both 
these denominations.* 



' 1'he autiior afa thf>f worda : " Intraiit qusilaai muUei omulti huuioniili habilii, 
equum boDUdi iDBidcm biatnonitiletpbalenitUDi.qdiE nensu moni liuthoaFm circiUTil," 
tec, 'I'liD. Walsiiig^an]. Hiti, Angin lub rh. 1917, p. 85. 

* Non esH morit ddmua rrgist liiacrlDDca ab ingreuu qufmtibct pro libera. 

• Emy upon Aiicieni Minsircis, iu llelique" r5 Ancifni PotOy. 

' I'Lir !.»[ in lbs Paidoner'a I'dIf, and tbe lut in lUe Romance ot (he Kiwe. Sr« 
ihe article on lumbUng and ilanciug in a succeeding aecDon. 
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XIX^THE URESa OF THE MINSTRELS. 
It is vvry riear, thaf the minstrels wore a peculinr kjnil of 
dress by which they might readily be distinguished: the wotiian 
above mentioiietl is expressly said to have been habited like >1 
mimicrir a iiiiastrcl.and by that means obtained admission witboul 
the least dithculiy to tht; royal preseuce. 1 renitmber also a 
Biory recorded in a manuscript, wrilltn about the reign of Ed- 
ward III., of a young man of family, who cnmc to a feast, 
wbere many of the nobility were present, in a Vfwture called a 
nml bardy, rut short in the German fashion, nnd resembling 
ihe dress of a minstrel. The oddity of his hnliil attracted ibe 
mttice of the company, ami especially of an elderly knighl, to 
whom he was well known, who thus addressed him: "Where, 
my friend, is your fiddle, yonr ribible, or such-like instrument 
belonging- 1" a minstrel ? " " Sir," replied the young man, " I 
have no crafie nor science in using such instniments." " Then," 
rctunied the knighl, "you are much to blame; for, if you choose 
to debase yourself and your family by appearing in the garb 
of a minstrel, it is fitting you should be able to perform his 
duly,*'' On a column in Saint Mary's church at Bevrrley in 
Yorkshire is Ihe following inscription: " This pillar made tlie 
mynstrylls;" its capital is decomtod with five men in short 
coats, and one of them holds an instrument like a lutir.^ The 
minstrels retained in noblemen's families wore their lords' livery ; 
and those appertaining to the royal household did the same. 
The edict of Edward IV. against the pivtended minstrels, men- 
tioned above, expressly says, that they assumed the name, and the 
livery or dress, of the king's own minstrels.' The queen iiatl 
also minstrels in her service, who probably wore a livery dif- 
ferent from those of the king for dit«tinclioii-sake. In a com- 
putus of expellees, an. 11 Edw. III. in llie Cotton Library, is 
this entry: "Johanni de Mees de Lorem. et Petro de Wurgund. 
niinistrnllis dominie regime, facientibus ministralsias snas coram 
domino rege apud Eboracum;" for which they received from 
the king's own hand six shillings and eight pence each.* The 
following lines, which are somewhat to the purpose, occur in 
an old historical poem, in the Harleian Collection: they relate 



' H»t1. MS. 17fi4. 
■ Sfb p. 104. 



> Sir Juhn lln-ikin'a Hiilai; o( Mane, toI. '.'•. p. I9S. 
• MS. Ntra, C voi. 
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to sir F-dwanl Stiiiiley, who is Inglily prautcd liy tlie Rutbor for 
Ilia great skill in pinying upon all kindG of inslruments : 

}ie itooil befoiE tlie kingr. doutiUrss tbii wsi Uus. 
1u H i^yn gowne of claUi of gold, and of lilahrwd, 
Lyk'- DO commDD myn'Ir^J, tq ^hf^vr UTeme tmtUi, 
But lyke a aoble mAn. both of limdfl, and of birtlu^ 

And ngaio, in the biislorj of John Newcbombo, the fftnious 
clothier of Newbury, usually called Jack of Newbury, it is 
sail), " They bad not silten long, but in comes n noise ^ of mu- 
sicians in tawnie coats; who, putting off their caps, asked if 
they would have any music?" 

It appears that the minstrels eometimes shaved the crowns of 
their heads like the monks, snd also assumed an ecclesiastiral 
habit; this was probably an external garment only, and used 
when they travelled from place to place. The succeeding anec- 
dote will prove that the ecclesiastics and the mimics were not 
always readily distinguished from each other; Two itinerant 
priests coming towards night to a cell of the Benedictines neat 
Oxford, they there, upon the supposition of their being mimics 
or minstrels, gained admittance; but the cellarer, the sacrist, 
and others of the brethren, disappointed in the expectation they 
had formed of being entertained with mirlhfiil performances, 
and finding them to be nothing more than two indigent ecci 
siastic^ beat them, and turned them out of the monastery." 



XX— THE KING OF THE MINSTRELS. 
The king's minstrel, frei^uently in Latin called joculator regin 
or the king's juggler, was an officer of rank in the courts of the 
Norman monarchs. He had the privilege of accompanying his 
master when be journeyed, and of being near his person; anil 
probably was the regulator of the royal sports, and appoinl(>d 
the other minstrels belonging lo the household ,- for whicli 
reason, I presume, he was also called the king, or chief of the 
minstrels. At what time this title was first conferred on hint 
does Dot appear: we meet with it, however, in an account 
of the public expenditures made in the iifth year of Edward I. ; 
at which time, the king of the minstrels, whose name was Robert, 



4 



' Harl. MS. 541. 

* I be n Old Douw nigniliea acompnaj. Tbe leadft will Bad (he applicUion of muj 
iui.li lemu to diffeivDi tndn and piafeBioDi iq p. 11. 
> IliM. and Aotiq. Oiod. lib. i. p. 67, aub an. Ittl. 
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rpceivpj liiH itiastcr'e pay for military services.* Tliesatce naiw. 
Willi tlie same title snuexed to if, occurs again in a similar re- 
cord, dated the fourth jear of Edwnrd II.; when he, in cotii- 
pnny with various other Diinstrels, exhibeted before the king and 
his court, then held in (he city of York ; and received forty 
marks, to be by him distributed among the fraternity.^ 

The title of royalty wns not confined to the king's chief min- 
strel : it was also bestowed upon the regent of oilier companieit 
of musicians, as we find in a charter granted by Jnhn of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, to the miu?itrels of Tutbury in SliiiTord shire. 
This dijcument he addresses, laider his seal, at the castle ol 
TulUury, August 24, in the fourth year of Richard II., to nosi.'e 
beneameleroy des minislraulx, his well beloved the king of the 
minstrels; and concedes to him full power and commission to 
oblige the luinstrela belonging to the honour of Tutbury to per- 
form their services ami minstrelsies in the sntne manner that they 
had been acrnstomed to be done in ancient limes." In a ballad 
intituled " The marriage of Robin Hood and Clorinda the 
Queen of Tnlbnry Feast,"* written probably after the disgmce 
of the minstrels, ihis officer is called the king of ihe fidlers. 
The poet supposes himself to have been present at the wedding, 
and witness of the facts he relates; and therefore he speaks 
thus: 

This bhitle was raugb[ npor to Tilbury lown, 

Wban liie )iBgpi|H-« hniuJ i)ie bull. 
] am king of the fldlrn, and iivru 'tit a tmth. 

AoJ 1 all liim llmt doubta il a gull. 



Claude Fa iichct, a French author of cniineuce, before quoted, 
speaking concerning the title of king, formerly given to many 
officers belonging to the court, makes these observations:"! 
am well assured, the word king signifies comptroller, or head, 
as the chief heralds are called kings at arms, because it belonged 
solely to them to regulate the ceremonies of the justs and tour- 
naments." He then applies this reasoning to the Roy des Ribaiilx, 
an officer in the ancient court of France ; ^ and says, his charge 

■ " Rc^ Kobcrto mitiistialiu. kui. aJ niiiLB toninKiiuid ai) laJU iCKJi, capiputur 
I*T iim I* *D." &c. MS. Colt. VctpasiainM. C. in. 

' " Krp Hot>nto. fI aEiiA miaismlEis JtvetAii, fncii^nlibuB ii.inialralnaB onn ronm 
regf el aliu magiiBiibuA, de douo ipmua regii. ptr maniu djcti r«gia Robcrli. rvcipi- 
rtdfl ilcDJiiioa M p»r(icipiuidiun inter etnileiUj npud £barvi:uni, V die Feb. 40 marc'* 
MS, Coll. Ntto, C. »iii. 

' Du^il. Manuu fill. i. fal. 35'i. ' Colt'cliar of OU BiJbdn, LonJon. ITU. 

* Cbsucer, in liia KoniBiice at ilie now, wbria Uie litis Koj dea lllbkuli oct:ura 
in ibe (iiiginal, trand&tci it " king ol Lulotei." 
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was tn clear tlie palace of indolciil and diaordeily persons, wlio 
Mloweil the court, niid had no business there; aud had his 
title as king of vairnhonds, because he was llie examiner and 
corrector of dissolute persons.' lu like manner, I presume, in 
this country, the ktn^ of the minstrels was the gOFeriior and 
director of the fraternity over which he presided. The title was 
i)roppe<l in the reig-n of Edward IV,, aud that of marshal be- 
ranie its substitute. 



XXL— REWARDS GIVEN TO MINSTRELS. 



« 



In the middle ages, the courts of princes, and the rcsidenceo 
of the opulent, were crowded with minstrels; and such larg;e 
sums of money were expended for their maintenance, that the 
public treasuries were often drained. Matildii, queen to Henry I., 
is said to have lavished the greater part of her revenue upon 
poets and minstrels, and oppressed her tenants to procure more,' 
She was, however, by no means singular in so doin;;, as the 
invectives of the monks sufficiently demonstrate. TLese selfisn 
professors of relig'iou grudged every act of munificence that 
was not applied to themselves, or their monasteries; and could 
not behold the good fortune of the minstrels without expressing 
their indignation ; which they ol^en did in terms of scurrilous 
abuse, calling them janglers, mimics, buffoons, monsters of 
men, and contemptible scoffers. They also severely censuj^d 
the nobility for patronizing and rewarding: such a shameless set 
of sordid flatterers, and the populace for frequenting their ex- 
hibitions, and being delighted with their performances, which 
diverted them from more serious pursuits, and corrupted Ihcir 
morals.* On the other hand, the minstrels appear to have been 
ready enough to give them ample occasion tor censure; and, 
indeed, I apprehend that their own immorality and insolence 
contributed more to their downfal, than nil the defamatory de- 
clamations of their opponents. The ecclesiastics were mightily 
pleased with the conduct of the emperor Henry HI., because, at 
his marriage with Agnes of Poictou, he disappointed the poor 
minstrels who had assembled in great multitudes on the occasion, 
giving them neither food nor rewards, but " sent them away,'* 



' OrigiDCB del Dignitez el M^iilntt ile France, fol. iS. 
' Will. lUaliiiib. fi. 93, cdI. I. 

■ JqbiD. SuiabutientiB lie N'ugii Ciitial. lili, i, mp. 8 i lili. iii. ciap. T. UftU, V»n* 
in Viu Hen. Hi. lull an. It^l. &c. 
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says a monkisb author, " wiib empty purses, and beaite full of 
sorrow." ' Bui to go on. 

1'ltc rewards given to tbe minstn-ls did not always cunsist in 
motley, but frequently in rieb nmulles and embroidered vesl- 
nienls : tbey received, says Faoctiet, tf eat presents from tb« 
nobility, wbo would sometimes give ibein even the robes with 
which tbey were cloibed. It was a common custom in th« 
middle ages to give vestment" of dif}<?n'nt kinds to the niinstrele. 
In an undent pueiu, cited by Fauchet, called La Robe Vermeil le, 
or. The Red Robe, thewifeof a vav.iser.lbat is, one wbo, holding 
of a superior lord, bas tenants under brm, reproaches her hu»> 
band for accepting a robe; " Such gifts," says she, " belong to 
jugglers, and other singing men, who receive garments from the 
nobility, liecause it is their trade: 

S'apputticQt a ceft jorglpoon. 
El a ces nulrei tbantrouia. 
Quils a]ienc de eta chevalipn. 
Let idIwb cu c'cal lor meslirt " * 

These garments the jugglers failed not to take with tlieni to 
other courts, in order to excite a similar liberality. Another 
Artifice they oAen used, wliicb wns, to make the heroes of their 
poems exceedingly bountiful to the minstrels, who appear to 
have been introduced for that purpose: thus, in the metrical 
romance of Ipomedon, where the poet speaks of Ihc knight's 
marriage, he says — 

Ipum^ilaa ^S, iu thit ftlaiiti'L, 

I'd myDBtrt^lJcA £vB huiidT^il poginl.^ 

The author of Pierce the Ploughman, who lived in the reign 
of Edward III., gives the following general description of the 
different pcrfonnances of the minstrels, and of their rewards, al 
that period : 

1 am ip^riHtrrll, quntb ihai mtinj my cam? ii Acdvk yita ; 
All Idle i[;Le ]i[Lie»* fuT Atl AcUTH &■ my ouaa^ 
A wnfirtr' ^v\\ ye wyi ; aod wrvt maoy loHea, 
And tew robcB 1 gel, or fBire furred gOAn^i. 
Could I lye. to do° men Inugli ; ibt^D Isclipn' I ehould 
Koiber nisaiill, nar moiity, amongei lordi minBtcels: 
Aud, for' I cru neither laber, ne irumpe, ne lell do golpa, 
Futin av GnlcD, *I feuiea, ne birpeD ; 



I " Innnitum Liatrionura e[ }acul>uimia maltimdiaem, una dbo f^ nuDrrih-i*, n 
CBsin el mrErenium aliire iicrmiail." CLrou. Virmb-jrg. 

* Origiitodp la Laiigtje vt Foeaio Frnn^oisVi ljb.L cup. 4* 

» HbtI. MS.I'iJ-.'. • All idlcnEM 1 l>flif. • A confecdouei. 

* 'I'lial i*. if lis coald Mil fi]i>«li<jud> lu make men laugti. 

* Luk. ni ivuiL ■ UTCtiu«> 
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Jape, ne juggle, ne geniilljF pype, 

N** *ieitber aayltn lie BnnEfi/ do §m^e to TTie gj'tume , 

1 tare 110 good gi'iei lo ploiso the greit lotJea. 

Anil, if we refer to hiKtory. we shall find iliHt file poets arc 
not Jncnrrert in tlieir sliitement, GiiBton eRrl ol rdx, wliotie 
niunificeoce is mucb com men (led by Froissart, liTcd in a style of 
splendoiir little inferior to that of myalty. Tlie hislorinn, 
Kpenkiiig' of a grand entertainment given by lhi)t nobleinati, 
which he bad an opportunity of seeing, says, " Ther wer mmiy 
mynstrellN, rh well of his own, as of stranngers; and eaeh nf 
them dyil their devoyre, in their facnlties.* The same day the 
earl of Foix gave (O the beraulds and minMrelles the som of 6ve 
hundred frnnkefi; and gave to thednkeof Tonrayn's minsirelles 
gonnefi of cloth of gold, furred with ermyne, valued at two 
hundred frankos."' 

Respecting the pecuniary rewards of ihe minstrels, we have, 
among others, the following accounts. At the marriage of 
F.liznbrth, d:in^;hter of Edward I. lo John earl of Holland, every 
king's minstrel received forty shillings/ In the fourth of Ed- 
ward II, Pcrnit de la Laund, miuRtrel to lord Ilugb de Nevill, 
received twenty shillings for performing his minstrelsy before 
the king.' In the same year, Janino la Cbeveretter, who is railed 
Le Tregeltour,* was paid at one time forty shillings, and nt 
another twenty, for the same service ; and John le Metidiesbani. 
the boy' of Robert le Foil, twenty shillings;* the same sum 
was also given to John le Botellcr, the boy of Perrot Duzedeys, 
for bis performances; and, again, Perrot Duzedeys, Roger the 
Trumpeter, and Janitiu le Nakeret, all of them king's minstrels, 
received from the king sixty shillings for the like service. 

XXII,— PAYMENTS TO MINSTRELS. 

[n the eighth year of Edward HI., licence was granted to 
Bnrbur the Dagpipcr, to visit the schools for minstrels id part* 

' Dkii», not jump. Pniu. lir. ■ Dutj in tLeir (eTenl luuou. 

' Lord UvTiiiMs' FroLfiflarl. tciL iv, cap, 4l. 
' Anniiu, Urd. Gail, tuI. li. p. 303. 

• Liber ile Comjiuiis GarderDriaj, MS. CoH. Lib, Npro. C. •iii. fol.SS. 

• Cliertreiier. or bugiPiiier ; from clieire, s lingpipe, ani! irejiellor, or juggtw, m 
•lijht o( liaud player ; Ibid. See luoie oa tin* aohjcci in ilie aeii cbaplri TElBiJDg lo 
the jDcuIaior. 

' Ijarcioata; froin ibe Ftenoh gargon, a Iny. or lad. In iliii ioitauce it ptobahly 
Bieans «» ■ppimtier. or Bcrnaut. liaJ. p. BJ. 

• Anoilipt euiry appcigra twenty sbdiiiigt paid to Robert tr Fall 10 buy liinurU Ixiclft- 
rium, ahuckler, to play, ul ludendiuu. belons the kiug. ibid. p. B5, 
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beyond llie seas,' with ihirly shillings to liear hU expi'iincs. 
Licence was also granteil lo Morinn ihe Bagpiper, lo mil the 
minstrels' scliools; ani) forty slitllin^s for his expenses.' A 
little lower we find a present of five aliillings made by tlie 
king lo a minstrel, for performing Ids minstrelsy before 
the image of tlic Blessed Virgin.' In llie elevenlb year of the 
8.-tnie reign, John de Iloglnrd, minstrel to John de Pulteney, 
was paid forty shillings for exhibiting before the king at Hat- 
field, and at London ;* and to Roger the Trumpeter, and to the 
minstrels his associates, performing at the feast for the qneen's 
delivery, held at Ilatlield, ten ponnds.* In the ninth year of 
Hrnry VII. " Pudcsny the piper in bagpipes," received six 
shilling': and eight pence from the king, for his performance.* 
In llie finirteenth year of his reign, five pounds were paid lo 
three atrynu-mynstrels for wages, but the time is not specified j 
in a aubsefjuent entry, however, we fiiwl that fifteen shillingn 
were given to "a stryng-mynstrel, for one moneth's wages;" 
(tlao to a " straunge laberer, in reward, sixty-^ix shillings and 
eiglit pence."' 

XXIII— WEALTH OF CEHTAIN MINSTRELS. 

In the middle ages, the professors of minstrelsy had the 
opportimiiy of amassing much wealth ; and certainly some of 
ibem were men of property. In Domesday Book, it appears 
that Berdic, the king's joculalor, had lands in Gloucestershire;' 
Raher, or Royer, minins rex, the mimic, or minstrel, be- 
longing to Hcnrv 1., was the founder of the hospital and 
priory of Saint Isailholomew, in West Sm'thfield ;• and the 
minstrels contributed towards building the church of Saint 
Mary, at Beverley in Yorkiihire, as the inscription on one of 
Ihe pillars plainly indicates;'" though, it must be owned, their 
general character does not bear the marks cf prudence, as the 
reader must have observed in the perusal of this section. 



< " ScoIm miniiliatlu in putiboi truia mire." Uber de CotDpUUi CuderobB, 
SlSu Colt. Lib. Nero, C. tiii- p. 136. 
» Ibid, 

" Fnciend miniitraliiiiini sonm ciiram im»gin« BesUe Murira hi VclUm, raee pre- 
•PDle. .^ tul." Ibid. p. 377. 

Ib.d. p. S90. • Ibid. 

• MS. in iliBRemFmhrnncPt'B Office. S«e [)i« eilnct in Dr. Henry's Bridili IIi»to7, 
nL ri. Appfndii. No, V. 

' FfOm mioilier MS. in llic ume office. Ibid. 

• See tlie dfhI chapter. unJer ilie iceount ot the joeulWors. 

• LelBud'i Collecume*. pp. 61. 99. "• 8«B p. IM. 
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XXIV^MlRSTRELS S0MITIME9 DANCING MASTERS. 
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Il hau already been observed, that tbe name of minsireU win* 
frequently applied to itistni mental perfurniers, who did nut 
profess any otiier branch of the miuslrelsy. In ao old morality 
called Lusty Jtiventus, it is said, 

Who knowelL wbeie is ere a mjmtjel ) 

Uy (lie Mute, I would layne go dsunM B BU 

This passage calls to my memory a circumstance recorded by 
Paiichet, which proves that the minstrels were sometimes dancing' 
masters. " I remember," says he, " to have seen Martin Baratoii, 
an aged minstrel of Orleans, who was accustomed lo play upon 
(he tambourine at weddings, and on other occasions of festivity. 
His instrument was silver, decorated with small plates of the 
same metal,* on which were engraved tbe arms of those he liad 
taught to dance." 



■ Gutick'i Collrctian of Old Plaja. 

* " Va taboaim d'u^Dt ttmi de pliquea susb d'ugml," 
Ct PotBiB Fnuifoue, lib. i. up-tiii.fuuTG 
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CHAPTER IV. 



I. Tlie JocnklOTi, — H. Ilji differpnl Denominmioiu and eilr»ordin«iy Deceplioni.— 

I ItL Ifit PcrfirmHiicf* Mcribcd la M>gic. — IV. Atiatic Juggler*. — V. Rb- 

I nnkable Slor; fram FtDiitut. — VI. TrickaoriheJugglvretuciibed <□ the AgEDuj 

I of lb* Drvil ; but more Huonably actouDled for — Vll. John Rjkell, n etlu- 

I bntfd TrrgeiouF.-'VIII. Tbeir TUioiifl PeriaTuiiLUcei.—^l \. PriTilpgrfl of Ilia 

I JoculntoTft HI pHfiB. — ■111*' KiDg'i JockilatDi ua OBatrr of Kank. — -X. l^hti K^at 

I Diar{njta of mwlcrn Jugglen. 



l^THE JOCULATOB 

The jocutalort or the jugglour of the Normans, was frequently 
included under the collective appellation of minstrel. His pro* 
fession originally was very comprehensive, and included the 
pmcltreofalllhe arts attributed to the minstrel ; andsomeof (he 
jnfCglers were excellent tumblers. Joiiiville, in the Lile uf St. 
Loiii<4 nnil ('harpentier, quotes an old author, who speaks of a 
Jorulalor, qui sciebat tombnre,- He was called a gleeman in 
the Saxon era, and answers to the juggler of the more niwlem 
limed. In ibe fourteenth century, he was also denominated a 
Irfgctoiir, or tragclour, nt which time, he appears to have been 
separated from ihe nuisicul poels, who exercised the first 
briiitches of the gleemnn's art, and are more generally cougi« 
tiered as minstrels. 

IJ.— DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS OF THE JOCULATOR. AND HIS 
EXTRAOIIUINARY DECEPl'lON.S, 

The name of tregetonrs was chiefly, if not entirely, appro- 
priated to those artists who, hy sji^hl of hand, wilh the assist- 
ance of machinery of various kinds, deceived the eyes of the 
npecintorM, and produced such illusions ns were usunUy sup- 
posed to be the effect of encliaritmcnl ; for which reascin they 
were tVeqtionlly ranked with magicians, sorcerers, and witches; 
nnd, indeed, the feats they performed, according to (he do- 
Rcriplions given of them, abundantly prove (hat (hey were no 
contemptible practitioners in the arts of deception. Chancer, 
who, no doubt, had frequently an opportunity of seeing the 
tricks exhibited by tlie Iregelours in his time, says, ' Tlii'its 

' Snpplrmcal to DuCiinu». 
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I sawe playeiige jogeloiirs, m.igjcJeiis, tragelcours, phelonyss^s, 
cliainieresses, ohie witchcfi. and sorceresses," &c,' Hespeaksuf 
lliem in a style that may wfili excile asloiiisbment: " There are," 
says he, " sciences by which iik-d can delude the eye with divers 
appearances, such as the subtil trcgtloure perlurin at feasts. In 
a large hall they will produce walcr with boats rowed up and 
dun I) upoti iL'* 111 the library of Sir Hans Sloane, at the British 
Museum, is a MS.^ which contains " an experiment to make the 
appearance of a flode of water to come into a house." The di- 
rections are, lu sleep a thread in the liquor produced from snakes' 
eggs bruised, and to hang it up orer a basin of water iu the 
place where the trick is to he performed. The tregetours, uo 
doubt, hail recourse to a surer method. Chaucer goes on to 
say, "Sometimes ibey will bring in the similitude of a grim 
lion, or make flowers spring up as in a meadow ; sonietiines 
they cjiuse a vine to flourish, bearing while and red griipes; or 
shown castle built with stone; and when they please, they 
cause the whole to disappear." He then speaks of " a Icarued 
clerk," who, for the amusement of his friend, showed to bim 
" forests full of wild deer, where he saw an hundred of tbcm 
slain, some with hounds un<! some with arrows; the bunting 
being finished, a company of falconers appeared upon the banks 
of a fair rirer, where the birds pursued the herons, and slew 
ihem. Ho then saw knights justing upon a plain;" and, by 
way of conclusion, " the resemblance of his beloved lady 
dancing; which occasioned him to dance also," But, when 
" the maister that this magike wrought thought fit, he clapped 
h's hands logclber, and all was gone in an instante."^ Agaiji, 
in another part of his works, the same poet say^. 

There jnw 1 Coll Tregelodr, 
Upon B uble of ijtaiiiDur. 
Pia; U) uncouthe ihyiigp (o tell; 
T aawB tiyni caij ■ wydile^mell 
Ui.der a ivilDiiie ilialr.' 



111. -"HE JOCULAIORS- PERFORMANCES ASCRIBED TO MAGIC. 

Chaucer altrlbules these illusions to the pracii<« of natural 
magic. Thus the Squire, in his Tale, says. 

Ad ap^ATiDcc mtdc by >oaie tnagjkp. 
As jog^Ioun pln^^eu at iLtir feglea gn^le. 



' Cbtucer, Hoaae et Famr, book m. 
» Fnskrkya't Tale, 
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And a^in, in tbe lliird book of the House of Fame, 

And rlftkes rks whiiU conne itell 
AIJ Ibi» magyke trnttrell. 

Meaning;, I suppose, nn arlful combination of diflcrent powen 
of iialiire in a manner not generally undcrt^lood; ami ihprefure 
he maket tlie Devil nay to tiie Sompncr in the Frinr'a Taie, *" 1 
can take any mbape that pleases me ; of a man, of an ape, or of 
an angel ; ami it is iiu wonder, a lousy juggler can deceive yon ; 
and 1 can assure yon my okill is superior to his." I need not 
Biiy, that a greater latitude was assigned to what the poet calls 
natural magic in liis days, than will be granted in tbe present 
time. 

IV.— ASIATIC JUGGLERS. 

Sir John Mnndevile, who wrote about Ihe same period aa 
Cliaucer, speaks thus of a similar exhibition performed before 
tic Grout Chan : " And llicn cumen jogulours, and cijcbaunta 
ours, that doen many marvaylles;" for they make, says lie, 
the appearance of the »uu and the moon in tbe air; and then 
they make the night ui dark, that nothing can be seen; anil 
n<rain they restore (be d.iv-ligbt, with the sun shiujng brrubtly ; 
then they " bringen-in dnuuces, ot' the faireEt damsels of the 
world, am) the ricbest arrayed.-" afterwards tbey make other 
dnmsels to conic in, bringing cups of gold, full of the milk of 
divers animals, and give drink to the lords and ladies; and 
then "they make knyghts joucten iu amies fulle lustily," who 
run together, and in the encounter break titeir spears so rudely, 
that tbe Kplinlirs lly all about the ball.' Tliey also bring in a 
hunting of tbe hart and of the boar, with bounds running at titeui 
open-mouthed; and many otbcr things they do by the crait of 
their encbantmentii, that are " maivellomt to see." In amtlber 
part be says, " And be it done by craft, or by uiokvmuiicy, I 
wot noL" ' 

V^^REMARKAOLE STORY FROM FROISSART. 

The foregoing passages bring to my recollection a curtuun 
piece of bi-sHiry related by Froissiirt. which extends the practice 
uf these deceptions far beyond tbe knowledge of the modern 

' Tlie original tuna iliui : " Ami "Itej ruonpn togiJre a greW raiidouoi ; inrf ibey 
fmocbeii togiiti* full 6tri»ly, and lliev bickm thnro speres to luiitly, iliM tlie (ron. 
cbauDB flen in sprofpa iikil i-ecw aMe alxiiii ilie hulle/* MuidetiJe^i TniTijK. ^.%^^. 
1 h*" maleimieil she ILiivluiL in Diiny pluFi. tui ■umetinuin a. \iih4\-i uAt'Oooj^^v. 
'Ibid. 
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jugglers- When, says ihnl author, ihe duke of Anjoa ami 
Ihe earl of Savoy were lying willi their army before the city of 
Naples, there WHS " an enchaiinter, a conning' man in nigro- 
mancy, in the Marches of Naples." This man )>roniiBed lo 
ihe duke of Atijoii, that he would put iiim in possession 
of the CTstle of Leufe, at that time besieged by bim. The duke 
was desirous of knowing by what meattK this could be effected ; 
and Ihe magician said, " I shall, by cnchauntment, make the 
nyre fo thicke, thitt they within (be rastell will think there is a 
great brydge over the sea, large enough for ten men a-breast 
to come to them; and when they see this brydge, they will 
readily yeilde themselves to your merry, least ihey should be 
taken perforce." And m;>y not my men, said the duke, pass 
over this bridge in reality? To this question the juggler art- 
fully replied, *• I dare not, syr, a=snre yon that; for, if any one 
of the men that pnsseth on the brydge shall make the sign of 
the cross upon him, all shall go to noughtc, and they that be 
upon it shall fall into the sea.' The earl of Savoy was not 
present at this conference; but being afterwards made ar^ 
qnainted with it, he said to the duke, " I know well it is the 
same enchauntor, by whom the queeneof Naples and syr Othew 
of Bresugeth were taken in this castle ; for he caused, by his 
crarte, the sea to seeme so high, that fhey within were lore 
abaslted, and wend all lo have died ; ' but no coufidencr." con- 
tinued be, " ought to be placed tn a fellow of this kind, who has 
already betrayed the queen for hire; and now, for the sake of 
another reward, i^ willinij to give up the man whose bounty hi- 
has received." The earl then commanded the enchanter to bo 
brought before him ; when he boasted that, by the power of bis 
art, be had caused the castle to be delivered to sir Charles de la 
Paye, who was then in possession of it; and concluded his 
speech with these words: '"Syr, 1 am the man of the worlil 
that syr Charles reputelh most, and is most in fear of," " By 
my fayth," replied the earl of Savoy, " ye say well ; and I will 
lliat syr Charles shall know that he halh great wrong to fearo 
you : but 1 shall assure hym of you, for ye shal never do more 
I'uchauntmeiits to deceyve hym, nor yet any other." So saying-, 
he ordered him to be beheaded; and the sentence was instantly 
put into execution before the door of (he earl'.s tent. " 1 bus," 



i That ii, thrj wen biglited, tipecting to be drawned bj iLe ruing of Ibc wiier. 




OF THE PF-OFLn: OF BHGLAN1>. 



adds Piir author, "ended llicinayster enrlianfour: and so lie 
wiiB payed •lys wages according to his descries."' 



n— TRICKS OF THE JUGGLERS ASCRIBED TO INFERNAL AGENCY ; 
BUT MORE REASONAliLY ACCOUNTED FOR, 

Oi;r Ipnnied moiiarrh James 1. was perfectly convinced that 
lirse, and other inferior feals exliibili-d liy (lie tregt-lonrs, could 
only be prrformcd by t!ie agency uf ibc Devil, " who," says be, 
" will leanie tbem many jirglarie tricks, at cardea and dice, tn 
deceive men's senses thereby, and such innumerable false prac- 
liques, which are proved by over-many in thisjige."* It is nof, 
however, very easy to reconcilewith common st.-nse the knowledge 
the king pretended lo have had of (he interoourse between 
Snlnn nnd his scholars (be conjurers; unless bis majesty had 
been, wbal nobody, I trust, saspeils biui lo have been, one of 
(he fraternity. But, notwithstanding the high authority of a 
crowned head hi favour of Beelzebub, it is the opinion of some 
modern writers, ibat the tricks of the jugglers may be ac- 
counted for upon niucb more reasonable, as well as more 
nalnral. priucrpies. These artists were greatly encouraged ii) 
the middle ages; tbey travelled in large eompunies, and carried 
with them, nn <toub(. such machinery as was necessary for 'he 
performance of their deceptions ; and we are all well aware, lliat 
very surprising things may be exhibited through ihe medium 
of a proper apparatus, and with the assistance of expert con- 
federates. A magic Innlhorn will produce nppenrances almost 
as wonderful as some of those described by sir John Mandevile, 
topTsons totally ignorant of the existence and nature of such a 
machine. The jirinciplesof natural philosophy were very little 
known in those dark ages; and, for that reason, the spectators 
were more readily deceived. In oiir own trmea we have had 
several exhibitions that excited nmcb asionisbmciil; such as an 
image of wax, suspended by a ribband in the middle of a large 
room, which answered questions in various languages; an 
automaton chess-player, that few professors of the game could 
beat;* and men ascending the air without the assistance of 

' Froiunn'i Clironicle by lord Reitien, vol. iii. chap. 3M, fol. 873. 

' Dn-tdoimlnpe. 

' Sre " Tbp Conjuror llnwiliril." a Knall piinplilei (rannUird from thf Frenct' ; 
nbirli girrs a dill iccuunt ol <Iif» curious picceaof mrcLanisni, nuil of tctcral otliii* 
c<)u;iUy lurjiriJiiug. 
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wings: yet these phenomena are considered as puerile, now the 
secretH upon wliii:!i tlieir ptTfunnaiice depends have been di- 
vulged. But, returning to tlietre^lour, we shall find (bat be 
oFteQ perfurmed Lis feats upon a scaffold erected for that pur- 
pose ; and probably, says a late ingenious writer,' received bit 
iiHiiie from the trebuchet, or lrai)-door, because be frequently 
made use of such insidiuus luachiucs tu tbe displaymeot uf hiu 
uperaliuiis. Chaucer has told us, that Coll tbe tregelur exhi- 
bited upini a table; and other aulbors speak of "juggling upou 
■he boarder," which clearly indicates the use of a stage vr 
temporary scaffold. Now, let usuuly add tlie machinery proper 
for (he oecasiuo, and all the wonders specified in the furegoiii^ 
paitsagcs may be reduced to mere panlomimical deceptions, as- 
sisted by slight of hand, and the whole readily accounted fur 
without any reterence to supernatural ageucy 



X^II^-JOIIN RYKELU A CELEBRATED TREGETOUB. 



I 



In the fourteenlh century, the tregetours seem to bace been 
in the zenith of their glory ; from that period they gnidually 
declined in tbe popular e».leem; their perlbnuances were more 
confined, and of course becamu less consequential, Lidgatp, 
in one of his poems,* introduces Death speakieg to a famouit 
Iregetour belonging to the couit of king Henry V. iu tbi« 
manner . 

MiiileT John Rjbell, Hinedme tregitoui 

Of nobie Hcury kiuge of Englonde, 
Aud of Fr&nci? ^he mjgtjty conqueror ; 

Km ill ibe tleighLei. Uit lamjagol ilims hondt, 

I'bou muBlcome atre lIuAilaiice, 1 ■joilenuuidt i 
Nought mij &Tail all ih^ cofciniunii. 

For D«lbo fibortly. Doiber cq we aor luid, 
1> DM itrtccjied by DO illuaiuos.' 

To this summons the sorrowful juggler replies: 



' Mr.TjtwIiitt, ia hiseirellrnledition of Chmucer's '■ Caourtiury Ttfea," Td.ii). 
p.*W. 

' ■' The DiuncB of Maciibre," tnintlBied. or mtlier p«rapbt>»d, from 111* 
Frentli. Id iLiU Dauuce. Deaili ii re(j'p«FDte.! iidJte*noB hiuuslf to t*r»008 of 
nil rsriki dnJ iigen JoIiq LydailB wu ■ monk of St. EdmonJsbury 41-brv. 
MS. »«I.No. 1(6, 

■ Tlie meaDing ii, tbu Diri<! will come (bortlj', utd nol bi decriiai) b; toy falM 
■ppcaruicei. 



CHAP. IV. OP THE PEOPLG OF EnCLAND. UO^ 

M'Lftt may nt^il^ tnui^ynJe DMIuml? \ 

Not «By crafiH achevitl ' by apparuice, 
O' cDUTie of iLeTes above L^leitial, 

Or of bea'CDB ill tlm influence, 

AgeyoBt Dt^ib lo ilooile at defeace* 
LyEBr<iB-''B-''>'>yo^* ■«>'<' liel[iiib me riglit nougbui 

Fatev*^!!, my riaft and aU luc'b RaplCQCe ; 
FoEDetb Latb mo niDslerivi* than 1 barrf nTOUghle. 

Ill "The Disobedient Cliild," an old nioralily, or interlude, 
written by Tlicnms liigoland in Ibe reign of queen Elizabetli, 
B servant, describing tlie epcrls at his toaster's wedding, says, 

Wbit juggliog Kiu ibero upon llie boaidei ! 

What iLiuiliagof iLDyTPi tliniugb rnany a no« '. 
Wbil brarytige of (onno i wbil buldinge of nwonlei I 

What pullynge of botkyu tluougbe leggc utd bate 1* 

TLese tricks approximate nearly lo those of (he modern jug- 
g'lers, who have knives so coiislnicted, that, when tbey are 
applied tu ihc leg's, the arms, and other parts of the himinii 
figure, they Imve ihe appearance of being thrust through them ; 
the bearing uf the lunns, or seals, 1 suppose, was the balancing 
«f them; and the holding of swordx, the flourishiog them 
about ill the sword-Klance ; which the reader will find described 
ID the succeeding chapter. 



VIII^VARIODS PERfORMAN'CES OF THE JOCOLATORS. 



Originally, as we have before observed, the profession of the 
L Joculatur included all the arts attributed to the Diiiistrels ; and 
I accordingly his performance was called his iniustreby in the 
' reigti of Edward tl., and even afler he had obtained the appel- 
lation of a tregelour." We are well assured, that playing upon 
ihe vielle' and the harp, and singing of songs, versee, and 

* Scbevid, for acbipv^d. lliat ialu lay, j^prfnin pd. 

* Ot vij uirologii-al juJgin?ut di'nvfd from Ihv <Un or ibpii influenre ; for tbc 
juKglen luunily picwudrd lo be aitmlngera md sonibuyei*. See tlie K«ar on 
Ancieal Minitiela, prefiied lo ibe Ueliijue* of Ancisnt I'oelry, by ibe biahop of 
Uiomore. 

' LegEnlpnuio ; ■ carmpted a'ord, derivrd ftom (be Ftflich, ngnifying piopetly 
■Ugbis of haoil, inch m are usually performed by tbemoderu juggle. •. 
' More runhin^ Erii^k', 

* Garrii-k'l CoJlecliuti of Old Playa. K. *ol. ii 

* " JauLDO ie ticgeltor, fadi-nti mm^airBlsiam nnam coram regr," ^^' j tliat is, to 
JaoLno tbe uegetour. for pi'iformifig hia miriBiTtlay bi-fore tbc kJD^i in bia cbamlh-r 
near llie priory of Swiiirtbegd. IvcTiiy aUilluig*. Lib. Comput. Uarderobc, an- 
(t^dw. II. fol. 86. MS. Con. Nero. C. viii. 

* Tba tame aa ilie modrro Lurdy-^o^dy 
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pnems taken from populiir stories;' together with dancing;, 
himblin^, and other frnts of n^ility, formed a prinripnl part 
of the joculntor's occupation at (he cnm men cement of the 
thirteenth centnry! and prohahly so they might in the days of 
Chaucer. Another part of the ju]!i;fjler's profession, and which 
constituted a prominent feature in his character, was teaching 
bears, apes, monkeys, dogs, and various other animals, to 
tumble, dance, and counterfeit the actions of men; but we 
shall have occasion to enlarge u|)on this subject a few pages 
fartlier on. 

In a book of customs, says Si. Foix,- made in the reign of 
Saint LouiH, fur the regulation of the duties to be paid upon 
the little chatelet at the entrance into Paris, we read, that a 
infrchant, who brought npes to sell, shoiiJd pny four deniers; 
but, if an ape beluni^ed to a joculator, this man, by causing the 
animal to dance in the presence of the toll-man, was privileged 
to pass duty-free, with all the apparatus necessary for his per- 
formances: hence came the proverb, " Pay in money; the ape 
pays in gambols." Another article specifies thitt the jocidatnr 
might escape the payment of the toll by singing a couplet of a 
Bong before the collector of the duty. 

Comenius, 1 take it, has given us a proper view of the jug- 
gler's exhibition, as it was displayed a century and a half back, 
in a short chapter entitled PresligiiE, or SUiglits,* It consi^itsof 
fonr divert isemenfB, including the joculntor's own performances; 
and the other three are tumbling and jumping through a hoop; 
the grotestpie dances of the down, or mimic, who, it is saiil, 
appeared with a mark upon his face; and dancing upon the light 
rope. The print at the head of his chapter is made agreeably 
to the English custom, and differs a little from the original 
descriplion. In the latter it is said, " The juggler eheweih 
sleights out of a purse." In the print there is no purse repre- 
flented; but the artist is practising with cups and balls in the 



' Thrir performaneM tn llius deiciibed by a Ftenuli »uel n-lm wrote in ilif tm 
ItOO: ' 

C'll jugglpiin in pin rsnireni. 
S'oni »ii-l(ss « liBipfS priswa 
UliQDiiDiig. rfonp, vera, vt n-jiriKJi, 
Ei gFiU-B cliantB niii oni. 

l)u Caiij^e. ill voce jKciitaiifr, 
Fieoalfo er John llaw-liiDs'i llittory uf Wa»ic. toI ii. il. 
' FjkiI' llii-t. sor I'mia, v il.ii. p. 39. 
* " Ujbii ScuwuliuiD Ficiui," b) Iloale, liijS ; c!>fti>. 1^1 
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mnnner lliey are nsed nt present. Tlie tumbler is walking upon 
his liaiif)»i. The rope-ilaiicing is perliirmeil by a woman liulilitifr 
a balancing pole ; Drill on tbe same rope a man, probably 
** clown to the ropi-," lit rrpresenled hanging; by ime leg- willi 
hifi bead rlownwanlia. In mtHlern times, the juggler has unititl 
Gongs and puppet-plays to his show, 

IX.— PRIVILEGES OF THE J0CULAT0R3 AT PARIS— THE KING'S 
JOCIILATOR. 

Tlio iorulator mgia, or king's juggler, was anciently an 
ufficer of note in the royal household ; ami we finil, from 
Domesday Book, that Iterdir, who hi^ld that office in the reign 
of the Conqueror, was a man of pro[icrty.' In the succeeding 
century, or noon afterwards, the title of rex juglatornm, or king 
of th»^ jtigglrrs, was conferred upon the chief performer of the 
company, and ihe rest, I presume, were under his control. The 
king'fl juggler continued to have an establishment in the royal 
household till the time of Henry VIII. ;^ and iit his reign the 
office and title seem to have been discontinued. 



X^GKEAT DI9IIEPUTE OF MODERN JUGGLERS. 

The profession of the juggler, wiih that of the mhistrel, had 

fallen so low in the public estimaliou at the close of the reign 

of queen Flizabeth, that the performers were ranked, I>y liie 

moral writers of the lime, not only with " ruHians, bliisphemers, 

thieves, and vagabonds;" but also with "Heretics, Jews, 

Pagans, and sorcerers;"^ and, indeed, nt an earlier period thoy 

were treated with but liltle more respect, as appears from the 

following lines in Barclay's Eclogues; 

Juggins BDil plpen, bouidein uid flxtcren. 
Baadc* BDiLJBoglen, uid ctmed tdoutetea.* 

In another passage, he speaks of a disguised juggler, and a 
vile jester or hoarder ;° by the word disguised be refers, per- 

' " Gl'i»rrf»t*ricire, Bprdic, joeaktot r*ti*> li*''*' HJTilli», et ibi t car.; nil 
TcdJ." Kittscl from Domrtdiy. 

* Etuny on Ancwni Alinitnli. pieliifd 10 biibop Pcrcy'i Reliqae* of Antirnt 
Poelij. <iil. i. p. iciii. 

• A Tteiiise a^mi Dicing. Dmincing. tsine Pliiypi, or Srtetludei. lie. by Jolin 
NoTtUbrookei printed nt London in (he time of Eliflbbpili, 

* Egloge Ibe (liird, » the end of Bratil'i " Ship ot Fool»," by Bireliy, prinlei' 
A.D. 1408. 

• •' Witrour of G"<>d M»ni>eT»," tr«iiri»ted from ibe Laiin by Buclay. who wu a 
t>ri«<t uid mODk of Ely> 
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B, to the clown, or mimic; who, as Coiueiiius has juiit 
informed um, danced ** dis^ised with a vizard." In more 
modem times, by way of derision, the juggler was called a 
hocns-pocus,' a term applicable to a pick-pocket, or a common 
cheat; and bis performances were denominated ju^ellii^ 
caftcs.* 

' Or hokoi-pokH, m by B™ Jonmo, in "Th(r Staple for Nowm." Sea p. 133. 
Tliii i« UMMriiFMnuotioo 1 hara band of this unn. It occnn <t|ui in tbe S«*eo 
CfaunpKHU, b; Jobn Kirk, acted in 1663 ; " Mj mother could jn^le ■& mil •■ inj 
honM-poou ID [hs wori4." 

* " n^jM oaofoiwl," bfBtipbMOMMi; Mdata, faatwriSMt tb«it ifiBo. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I. Dancing, Tumbling, *nd Balancins. part of till JocaUlor*) Prorftnon, — II. IVr- 
forroed hy Wompn, — III. Dancini! cmmecird wiili Tumbling. — IV, Antiquii; of 
Tuchling — flmich pncoumgcd. — V, Vuiotii Dancrs JtscribeH.— VI. The GIpp- 
ihi-u'b DRncM.^ VII. Exemplifies lien o( Glsemen'* Danrci. — VIII. The Surpnl 
Uanc*^IX. RopC'Dimcing and woniiprful Perffirmancrji on the Rope. — X. Rope- 

Daadog froni Ibe BaitlFmenti of Si. Paiil'a XI. Itnjic-Dniiciiig ftom Si. Paul'a 

Sleeple. — XII. Rope-UaDcing from All Siinla' Church. Hertford.— Xlll. A 
Duttliman't Fcnts on Si. Paul's Weathercock. — .\IV. Jacob Hall ihe Ropc- 
Danrer. — KV. Modem celebrated RopB-Dandog. — XVI. Rope-Dancing al 
Sadler'. Welh — XVII. Foor. Dance.— XVIII. Motrii Dance. — XIX. Egg 
Dance— XX. Laddei Dance.— XXt. Jocular D»ncPi,—XXIl. Wire- Dancing.— 
I \XIIL Balletle Dances.— XXIV. Leaping and Vaulting^XXV. Balancing^- 

I XXVI. Remaitable Fe»lB.— XXVII. Tbe Po*iuie-Maslet't Tricks.— X.WIIl- 

I ThsMouDlebaiik_XXlX. The Tinker.- XXX. Tbe Fire-Eiier. 

^V I^JOCUI-ATORS' DANCING. 

Dancino, tuml>l iiio;, nnd bnlancing, willi variety t>rolher expr- 
cises retniiring skill :iiid agility, were originally included in (he 
perromtances exiiibiled by Ihe gleemrn nnd the minstrels; and 
tliey retnnined attached lo the profeKKion of the joculator af^er 
he was separated from ltu«e who only retained the first branches 
of tbe miustrel's art, that is to say, poetry and music, 

II^WOMEN DANXEltS AND TUWDLF-RS. 
The joculatora were ftometimeB excellent tuinblera ; yet, ge- 
nerally speaking, [ believe that vanlling, lumblinjj', and ba- 
lancing, were not execuled by (lie chief'laiii of the gleeman's 
company, but by some of his confederates; and very often thin 
part of the show was performed by females, who were called 
^lee-maidens, (Tlaben-jljpienb, by the SaxonR; and tumbling 
women, tomblesteres, and toinbesteree, in Chaucer, derived 
from the Saxon word tonilmn, to dance, vanll, or tumble. 
The same poet, in the Romance of the Rose, calls them say lours 
<ir dancers, from the Latin word salio. They are also denomi- 
nated Biuiten), from naut in French, to leap. Hence, in Pierce 
Ploughman, one says, " I can neither saylen ne sante." They 
are likewise in modern language called balancing women, or 
tymlxwleres, players upon the lymbrei, which they also hn- 
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lanced ocCBsionully, as we sLall find a little fartber on. It ih 
alDioel iieedless to add, that tlie ancient linage vf introducing' 
femaleti for tlie performances of ibfse diilicult Bjieeimeus uf 
art and ogiVity, liais been successively continued to the preseiil 
day. 

IIL-DANCING CONNECTED WITH TUMBLING. 

Dancing, in former times, was closely connected willi (Iiose 
feals of activity now called vaulting' and tiiniblijig ; nnd sucti 
exertions often formed part of the dances tliat were publicly ex- 
hibited by the glecnieii and the minstrels; for which reason, 
tile Anght-Saxon writers frc(|U('iil!y usini the terms of leaping 
and tumbling for dancing. Itolb the pliranes occur in the Saxon 
t'ersiniis of St. Mark's Gospel ; where it is said of the daughter 
of flerudias, llial she vaulted ur tumbled, instead of danccil, 
before king Mcrud.' In a translation of the seventh century, in 
Ihe Cotton Library,' it says she plcejet^e, -] jelicabe Depobe ; she 
jumped, or leaped, and pleased Herod. In another Saxon 
version of the cleveuih century, in the Royal Library,' she 
cumbebe. '^ hic licobe Pupofae ; she tumbled, and it pleased Herod. 
A third reads, Herodias' daughter cumbo&e f^pe, tumbled there, 
&c.* These interpretations of the sacred text might easily arise 
from a misconception of Ihe translators, who, supposing that nu 
common dancing could have attracted the attention of Ihe iiiotw 
arch so potently, or extorted from him the promise of a reward 
6o extensive as tliat they found stated in llic record ; therefore 
referred the performance to some wonderful displayments of 
activity, resembling those themselves might have seen exhibited 
by the glee-maidens, on occasions of sulemnily, in the courk-i of 
Saxon potentates. We may nlso observe, that ihe like expli- 
cation of the passage was not only received in the Saxon ver- 
sions of the Gospel, but continued in those of much more 
modern date; and, agreeably to the same idea, many of the 
illuminators, in depicting this part uf the holy history, have 
represented the damsel in the action of tumbling, or, at least, of 
walking upon her hands, Mr. Brand, in his edition of Bourne's 
Vulgar Antiquities, has quoted one in old English that reads 
thus ! " When the daughter of Herodyas was in comyu, and had 
lomldyde and pleside Harowde." I have before me a MS. of 
the Harleian Collection,* in French, in the thirlecuth century, 
■ St. Muk, i:b«|i.iL vCT.CS. • Nffo, D.iT. 
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wrilten by some crclreiastir, uliicli relates to tlie cIi utb fasts 
autl festivals. S;>eakin^ of the death of John 6apt>»-t, and 
fitidiiig this tuniblino; damsel to have been ihe rauae, the pious 
author treats her with tiiurh ronieiiipl, as though she bad been 
<ine of the dancing girls belonging to a company of jugglers, 
who in his timr, it seems, were not considered as paragons of 
virtue any more than they are in the present day. He says of 
her. " Bien saveit treschier e lumber; " which may be rendered, 
** She was well skilled in tumbling and cheating tricks." And 
accordingly we find the following representation. 




53. Hii^Diia'njiiiiuNC. 



Herodias is so drawn in n book of Prayers iu the Rojal 
Library.' There is the subjoined repreeentiition a century and 
a half earlier. 




54. HcHODtii TumLiKO witu um SiBriHT. 

Her servant stand" by her side. The drawing occurs in a 
series of Scripture histories in the Harleian Collection,' written 
and illumiualed at (he commencement of the thirteenth century 



No. i, B. fii. 
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17.— ANTIOI'ITY or TIJMRLING. 
I'lie exhibition of dancing, connected with Ipapiuft OLd 
tumbling, for the entertainment (if princes and noblemen on 
occasjonB of festivity, is of high antiquity. Homer mcntiaiis 
two dancing tuinhlere, who stoixl upon their heads,' end moved 
•boitt to the measure of a song, for the diversion of Menelaiis 
and his courtien, at the celebration of his daughter's nupli»l^ 
]t seems that the astonishment excited by the difficulty of such 
performances, obviated the absurdity, and rendered them agree- 
able to persons ^>f rank aud affluence. The Saxon princes 
encouraged the dancers and tumblers; and the courts of the 
Norman inonarchs were crowded with them : we have, indeed, 
but few of their exertions particularised ; for the monks, through 
whose medium the histories of the middle ages have generally been 
conveyed to us, were their professed enemies: it is certain, howa 
ever, notwithstanding the censure promulgated in their disfavour, 
that they stood their ground, and were not only well received, 
but even retained, in the bouses of the opulent. No doubt, 
they were then, as iit the present day, an immoral and dissolute 
set of beings, who, to promote merriment, frequently descended 
to the lowest kinds of biiflbonery. We read, for instance, of a 
tumbler in Ihe reign of Edward 1 1, who rode before his majesty, 
and frequently fell from bis horse in such a manner, that the 
king was highly diverted, and laughed exceedingly,' and re- 
warded the performer with ihe sum of twenty shillings, which at 
that period was a very considerable donation. A like reward of 
twenty shillings was given, by order of Henry VIII., to a strange 
tumbler, that is, I suppose, an itinerant who bad no particular 
establishment; a like sum to a tumbler who performed before 
him at lord Bath's; and n similar reward to the " tabouretts and a 
tumbler," probably of the household.^ It should seem that these 
artists were really famous mirth-makers; for, one of thejn badtfae 
addrees to excite the merriment of that solemn bigot queen Mary. 
" After her majesty," observes Strype, " had reviewed the royal 
pensioners in Greenwich Park, there came a tumbler, and played 
many prelty feats, the queen and cardinal Pole looking on; 
whereat she was observed to laugh heartily."* 



MyiHjr. lib. ii. Un. Itl> Ths origiai) word ii ni0ic iintpi, ulutorei qu i 
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capita Jrjiciu 

* *' U« qucui le roi fya grsTitemeni." Roll of Eipaiuwa la iliB Kign et klu| 
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V^VAIilOUS DANCES. 

Amuii^ ibe pastimes exbibilcd for the amiiRemeiit of queen 
Elizabeth al Kcnilwurth castle, there were shown, as I.aneham 
says, before her highiiess, siirprisiug feats of agility, by an Italian, 
** in goings, turnings, tumblings, castings, hops, jumps, leaps, 
skips, springs, gambautis, somersaults, capreltings, anil flights, 
fonvani, backward, siilewsys, donnwanl, upward, and with 
sundry windings, gyrings, and circu in flections," which he per- 
formed with so much ease and lightness, that words are not 
adefjuale to the deticriplion ; " insomuch that I," says Laneham, 
" began to doubt whether be wiis a man or a »ipirit;" and after- 
wards, " As for this fellow, I cannot tell what to incike of him ; 
(mve that I may guess bis back to be metalled like a lamprey, 
that has no bone, but a line like a lute-string."' So lately as 
the reign of queen Anne, this species of performance continued 
to be fashionable; and in one of (be Tallers we meet with the 
following passage: " I went on Friday last to the Opera; and 
was surprised to find a thin house at so noble an enlerlainment, 
"lUI I htard that the tumbler was not to make bis appearance 
that night."" 

Tliree aueicnt specimens of Uie tumbler's ort are subjoined 




55. TVMBIINO.— XIII. ClMTDBT. 

This enpTaving represente a woman bonding herself bark 
wards, from a MS. of tfao thirteenth century, in the CottOD 
Library." 

* LaDebun'a Littn, in Mr. Nid^ol* s Frogmue* of Quini EUiibtih, pp. 16, IT. 

• No. 1 15, duled Jan. 3, IT09. ■ Domiiiui, A. fl. 
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S6. TO«»llBO_SIV.C«HTtrB*. 

In this second repre!«en(atJon a man is perrorming ttie saiU^ 
feat, but in a more extraordinary manner. The original a con- 
tained in a MS. in the h'brary of sir Hans Sloane.' 




Ilihblino» — XIV, Clml 



Tliis representation of a girl tnrniag over upon her hands, i^ 
fniin a MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford,* Both these 
MSS. are of the fourteenth century. Feals of activity by tum- 
blers were then, as at present, enlivened with muBic. 
' Nd.335. • No,t6«. 
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VI^THE CtFJIMEK-S DANCES. 



It ts not by any tnpanx my intention to insinuate, from what him 
been iaiJ in (he foregoing pages, that there were no dances per- 
funned by the Saxon gleemen and their assistants, but such as 
consisted of vanlttn^ »nd tumbling: on the contrary, I trust it 
■nay he proved, that their dances were varied and accommodated 
to the taste of those for wboin the perfcrmanre was appro- 
priated ; being calculated, as occasion required, to excite the 
'admiration and procure the appbnse of the wealthy or the 
vulgar, 

VII.— EXEMPLIFICATION OF GI-EEMEN'8 DANCES. 

"We have already noticed a dance, represented by the eii- 
g;raviDg No. 60, from a painting of the tintli century, the most 
nncieiit of the kind that I have met wilh.< The crouching atti- 
•tides of the two dancers, point out great difficulty in the part 
ibey are perfonning, but do not convey the least indication of 
vaulting or (uDibliug. Attitudes somewhat similar I hare seen 
r.ccur in some of the steps of a modern hornpipe. 

^^P 5S. Gl.ttutH ■ DanCI IX.ClNTVUTi 

Here, also, we find a young man dancing singly to the music 
of two flutes and a lyre ; and the action attempted to be ex- 
pressed by (he artist is rather that of ease and elegancy of rai> 
lion, than of leaping, or contorting of (he body in n violent 
manner. It is evident that this delineation, which isfromaLatin 
and Saxo:i MS. of the ninth century, in the Cotton Library,* waa 

' Oo B. l/.l. ' Cleop»«», C.Vui, 
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iutended for the r^preseiiiation of part of the giDcntan's exhibi- 
tion ; for the designer has crowdeil into ibe mnrgiii a iiumher of 
beads and parts of figure!), necessarily incomplete from want of 
room, who appear as spectators; but these are much confused, 
and in some places oblitcrnted, so that ihey could not have been 
Lopied with any tolerable effect. The dance repreeenled by the 
engraving No. 51, from a MS. of the ninth century,' in which 
the mUKJeian bears a part, I take to be of (he burlesque kind, 
and iuteiiiled to excite laughter by the absurdity of the geeturt^ 
practised by ibe performers; but that in the following eugraving, 
from a MS. of the foiirleenlh century, in the Royal Library,' 
has more appearance of eli'gance. 




ti9. Damcino ro * Bit>. 

This dance in executed by a female; and probably the per- 
fection of the dance cousisled in approaching and receding from 
the bear with great ag'ility, so as to prevent his seizing npon 
her, and occasiouiiig any interruption to the performance, which 
the animal, on the other band, appears to be exceedingly desirous 
of etTecting, being tinmuzzled for the purpose, and irritated bv 
the scourge of the juggler. 



vm^THE Sword-dance. 

There is a dance which was probably in great repute atnong 
the Anglo-Saxons, because it was derived from their nncestors 
the ancient Genoans; it is called the sword-dance; and the 
performance is (bus described by Tacitus:* "One public di- 
version was coiislnnlly exhibited al all their meetings; yonng 
men, who, by frequent exercise, have attained to great poiw 

■ Ud p 176. ■ Mo. K, b. rm. • Tacit, ile Morib. (;t'nn. cup. SI. 
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fpclioii in tLat pastime, sln'p themselves, ami dance among 
llie points of swords and sppars with most wonJerfuI agility, 
and even with the ■tost elegant and graceful motions. They 
do not perform this danre for hire, bnt for the enlcrtain- 
ment of the spectators, esteeming their applause a sufficient re> 
ward."' This dance continues to be prmfised in (he northern 
parts of England about Christmas time, when, says Mr. Brand, 
** llic foul-plough goes about; a pageant that consists of a 
number of fiword-danccrs dragging a plough, with music." 
The writer then lelln us th»t he hud steu (his dance performed 
very frerjuently, with little or no variation from the ancient 
method, excepting only (hat the dancers of the present day, 
when (hey have formed their swords into a figure, lay ibem 
upon the ground, and dance round them. 

I have not been fortunate enough to meet with any delineation 
that accords with the foregoing descriptions of the sword-dance; 
but in a Latin manuscript of PrudentiuK with Saxon noteK, 
written in the ninth rentiirv, and now in the Cotton Library,' a 
military dance of a different kind occurs. It is exceedingly 
riirions, nnd han nut. that I lecollect, been mentioned by any 
of our writers. The drawing is copied btlow. 




' Tb4 KBdcr DHy Bjd K more pariiculaT iccoual of the TArioap mnijubB ajiJ 6g".'4 
(ornii^il by ihe durrra, [torn OIsud MignuE, in Mr. Bnu>l'» nmtt uyea ID* iMl 
cliipter of Baunia't Vulgar Auoqui'iea, p. 175. 

■ Clcopalra. C. tiii. 
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This drawing represents trro men, equipped in nmrlial babite, 
and each of tlicm armed wilb a sword and a shield, eiie^aged in 
a combat; the perfonnance is enlivened by (he sound ol' a born; 
(he musician acts in a double capacity, and is, together with a 
female assistant, dancing round them to the cadence of (he 
music; and probably the actions of the combatants were alsu 
regulated by the eame measure. 

Early in the last century, and, I doubt not, long before ihat 
period, a species of sword-dance, usually performed by youii^ 
women, constituted a part of the juggler's exhibition at Bartho- 
lomew fair. 1 have before me two bills of the shows there pre- 
sented some time in the rei^^n of queen Anne, The one speitk^ 
of "dancing with several naked swords, performed by a child 
of eight years of age ;" which, tlie showman assures us, had 
given " satisfaction to all pen-ons." The other, put forth, it 
seems, by one who belonged to Sadler's Wells, promises the com- 
pany, thill ihey shall see " ayoung woman dance wilh the sword*, 
and upon a ladder, surpassing all her sex." Both these bills 
were printed in the reign of queen Anne; the first belonged to 
a showman named Crawley ; ' nnd the second to James Miles, 
from Sadler's Wells, who calls his theatre a music booth, and 
the exhibition consisted chiefly of dancing. The originals are 
in the Harleian Library.' About thirty years back,' I remember 
to have seen at Flocklon's, a much noted but very clumsy Jug- 
gler, a girl about eighteen or twenty years of age, who came 
upon the stage with four naked swords, two in each hand; when 
the music played, she turned round with great swiftness, and 
formed a great variety of figures with the swords, holding them 
over her head, down by her sides, behind her, and occasionally 
she thrust them in her bosom. The dance generally continued 
about ten or twelve minutes; and, when it was finiNfaed, she 
stopped suddenly, without appearing to be in the least giddy 
from the constant reiteration of the same motion. 



IS.-THE ROPE-DAXCE. 

'I'his species of amusement is certainly very ancient. Terence, 
in the prologue to Hecyra, complains that the attention of the 
public was drawn from his play, by the exhibitions of a rope^ 
dniicer : 

lid popului BiuilLo sEupidut in fuQuntiolo 
Auimuni octupiiat. 
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We are well a^ured, that dancing upon the rope consliiuted 
A part of the entertainment presented to the public by the min- 
strels and joculators; and we can trace it as far back as tbe 
thirteenth century: but whether the dancers at that time ex- 
hibited upon the slack or tight rope, or upon both, cannnt easily 
be ascertained ; and we are equally in tlje dark respecting the 
extent of their sbilitiea ; but, if we may jiidfje from the existing; 
specimens of other feaia of agilily performed by them or their 
companions, we may fairly conclude thai they were by no means 
contemptible artists. 

When Isabel of Bararia, queen to Charles VI, of France, 
made her public entry into Parrs, among other extraordinary 
exhibitions prepared for her reception was the following, re- 
corded by Froissarf, who was himself a witness to the fact; 
"There was a mayster' came out of Geaiie; he had tied a corde 
upon the hyghest hou>ie on the brydge of Saynt Miohell over 
all the bouses, and tbe other ende was tyed to the hyghest 
tower of our Ladye's churche; and, as the (]uene passed by, 
and was in the great strcat called Our Ladye's slrete ; bycause 
it was late, this sayd mayster, wyth two brinnynge' candelles 
in hys handcs, issued out of a litlel stage that he had made on 
the beyglit of our Lady's tower, syngiuge" as he went upon the 
cord all alonge the great slrete, so that all that sawe him hadde 
marvayle how it might be; and he bore still in hys bandea tbe 
two brinnynge caudelles, so that he myght be well s«ne all over 
Harys, and two myles without tbe city. He was such a tombler, 
that his lightuesse was greatly prais< d." In the French, " Molt 
fist d'appcrtices tant que la legierete de lui, et toutes ses ceuvres 
furent molt pris^es;" " He gave them many proofs of bis skill, 
so that his aj^ilily and all his performances were highly es- 
teemed," The manner in which this extraordinary feat was 
carried into execution is not so clear as mifrht be wished, Tbe 
translation justifies the idea of his walkingdown the rope; but 
the words of Froissart are, "S'asbit sur eel corde, et il vinl 
fout au long de la rue;" that is, literally, he seated himself 
npim the cord, and became all along ihe street; which indicates 
liis sliding down, and then the trick will bear a cio^c resem- 
blance to those that follow, fiut St. Foix, on the Authority of 

* I hsTe followed ihe old Engliih innilatiDi) by lord Bernen. The Frmcli it 
" mufltn enEiED^^r." nh^ch may bp rcndervd " mattfr juggler-" VoL t«' thap- 38. 
lol. *■'. 

^ ili]Tain|{ or ligHivd cvidJev, ra dta FtfucIi cbicrgn utlBiii. ' Slnpni;. 
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anotlier Mrtorian, says, he dwtcpnded Jandn^ upon ibeconl; 
and, passing between ihe curtains of bine taffety. ornnmented 
wirh large fleure-de-liB of gold, which covered the bridge, he 
plared a crown upon the bead of Isabel, and then remounted 
upon the cord,' 

X.— HOPE- DANCING FROM THE BATTLEMENTS OF ST.PAUL-S, 
A perfonuauce much resembling the furcgoinjf was exhibited 
before king Edward VL at the time he passed in procession 
through the city of London, on Friday, the nineteenth of February, 
1546, previous to his roronalion. " When ihe king," Kays (he 
author, " was advanced almml lo St. George's church,* in Paul's 
church-yard, there was a rope as grenl as the cable of a ship, 
sfrelched in length from the battlements of Paul's steeple, with 
a great anchor at one end, fn^ttened a little before the dean uf 
Paul's house-gate ; and, when his inajesly approached near the 
same, there came a man, a stranger, being a native of Arrngon, 
lying on the rope with his head forward, casting his arms and 
legs abrond, running on his breast on the rope from the battle* 
meats lo the ground, a^ if it had been an arrow out of a bow, 
and stayed on the ground. Then he came to his majesty, and 
kissed his foot ; and so, after certain words to his highness, he 
departed from him again, and went upwards upon the rape till 
he came over ihe midst of Ihe church-yard ; where he, having 
a rope about him, played certain mysteries on the rope, as 
tumbling, and casting one leg from another. Then look he the 
rope, and tied it to the cable, and tied himself by the right leg 
a little space beneath the wrist of the foot, and hung by one leg 
a certain space, and after recovered b-mself ag:iln with (be said 
rope and unknit the knot, and came down again. Which stayeil 
his majesty, with ntl the train, a good space of time."" 

XI.-KOPE-DANCINC FROM ST. PAUL'S STFKTLF. 

This trick was repealed, though probably by another per- 
former, in the reign of queen Marv j for, according lo Holinabed, 
among the various shows prepared for the rece|rtion of Philip 
king of Spain, was one of a man who "came downe upon » 
rope, tied '.u the battlement of Saint Paule's church, with hia 

■ Ecuii «ur Piiriii. *ol.ii. p.tt> 

' Ii rboulJ lie St. Gngnty't dnmli. whicli ilood m Ihe «autli iM* «f S(, Ptiil'* 

Muly opp«>u Lu tiw Deia't Lmlvwiiy. 
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bead before, np'ther slaiein^ himself wilL faauil or fool; whifh." 
aadB '.lie aurbor, " sfaortlie after cost him bis life."' 

Xir^ROPE- DANCING FROM ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, tIERTFOBD. 

A similar expl()it was put in practice, about fifty years back,* 
ni differenl parts of this kingilom; 1 receiitMl fl>e following ac- 
count of tbe manner in which it was carried into execution at 
Hertford from a friend of mino,^ who assisted the exhibitor in 
adjusting his apparatus and saw his performance several times: 
A rope was stretched from the top of the tower of All Saints' 
pburch, and brought obliquely to the ground about fourscore 
yards from the bottom of the tower, where, beinij drawn over 
two strong pieces of wood nailed across each other, it was 
made fast to a slake driven into the earth ; two or three feather 
beds were then placed upon the croKiii tiuiberx, to receive the 
performer when he descended, and to break his fall. He was 
also provided with a flat board having a groove in the midst of 
it, which he attached to his breaut ; and when he intended to 
exhibit, be laid bimsell' upon the top of the rope, with his head 
downwards, and adjusted the groove to tbe rope, bis legs being 
held by a person appointed for that purpose, until such time a> 
he bad properly balanced himself. He was then liberated, and 
descended with incredible swiftness from the top of tbe tower 
to the feather-beds, which prevented biti reaching the ground. 
This man had lost one of his legs, and its place was supplied by u 
wooden leg, which was furnished on this occasion with a cjuan- 
tity of lead suflicienl to counterpoise the weight of the other. 
He performed this three times in tbe same day; the first tinie, 
be descended without holding any thing in bis hands ; the second 
time, be blew a trumpet ; sind the third, he held a pistol in each 
baud, which he discharged as he came down. 



XIIL— A DUTCHMAN'S FEATS ON ST. PAUL'S WEATHERCOCK. 
To the foregoing extraordinary exhibitions we may add 
another equally dangerous, but executed without the assistance 
of a rope. It was perfonned in the presence of queen Mary in 
her passage through London to Westminster, the day before 
ber coronation, in 1553, aud is thus described by Holinshed : 

< HtilinibeJ, ChniD. lul. iii, p.llll. ' [litiiote 180O.| 

' MT' Jobu Corrin^iDAt "f i^acon'n. in llie jiuuli of Bramficldp oeaf ILi^ruari]. 

< Holiuhol, CbroD. lol iii. |). 1U91. 
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" When she came lo Saint Paule's cburch-yard against the school 
maaler Heywood sat in a pageant under a vine, and made to h« 
an oraliun in Latin; and then there was one Peter, a Diitcbmaii, 
that stoode upon the weatherc«cke of Saint Paul's steeple, 
holding a streamer in his hands of fire yards long, and waving 
thereof. lie soroetinies stood on one foot, and shook the other, 
and then he kneeled on bis knees, to the great marvell of all 
the people. He had made two scaffolds under him ; one above 
the cross, having torches and streamtrsset upon it, and another 
over the hnll of the cross, likewise set with streamers and torches, 
which could not burn, the wind was so great." The historian 
informs ns, (hat " Peter had sixteene pounds, thirteene shillings, 
and foure pence, given to him by the citie for his costs and 
paines, and fcr all his stufie." 



XIV.— JACOB HALL THE EOPE-DANCEH. 



In the reign of Charles II. there was a famous rope-dancer 
named Jacob Hall, whose portrait is slilf in existence.' The 
open-hearted duchess of Cleveland is said to have been so 
partial to this man, ihat he rivalled the king himself in her 
affections, and received a salary from her grace. 
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XV^-MODERN CELEBRATED ROPE-DANCING. 

Soon after the accession of James II, to the throne, a Dutch 
woman made her appearance in this counlry ; and " when," says 
a modern author, "she first danced and viinlled upon the rope 
in London, rlie spectators beheld her with a pleasure mixed 
with pain, as she seemed every moment in danger of breaking 
her neck." This woman was afterwards exceeded by Signora 
Violante, who not only exhibited many feats which required 
more strength and agility of body than she was mistress of, but 
had also a stronger head, as she performed at a much greater 
distance from the ground than any of her predecessors. Signor 
Viotante was no letw excellent as a rope-dancer. The spectators 
were astonished, in the reign of George II., at seeing the famous 
Turk dance upon the rope, balance himself on a slack wire 
without a poise, and toss up oranges alternately with his hands: 
but this admiration was considerably abated when one of the 
oranges happened to fall, and appeared by the sound to be u 

' Cmnger. Biog. Iliit. n>t. it. p. 3l9. 
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biU of painted leail. Siwtior and Signora Spiiiaruta wrre iK.t 
inlerior to the Turk. " The former danced on the rope (in I7(iS) 
ai the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, with two boys tied to his 
feet. But wliat is still more extraordinary, a monkey has lately 
performed there, both as a rope-dancer and an equilibrivt, Burh 
tricks as no man was thought ei^ual to before the Turk appeared 
in England." ' 

ROPE-DANCING AT SADLER'S WELLS, ic. 

During the last century, Sadler's Wells was a famous nursery 
for tumblers, balance-masters "nd dancers upon the rope and 
upon the wire. These exhibitions have of late years lost much 
of their popularity: the tight-rope danring, indeed, is still 
continued there^ by Richer, a justly celebrated performer. This 
iiian certainly displays more ease and elegance of action, and 
much g;reater agility, upon the rope, than any other dancer that 
I ever saw; fais exertions at all times excite the astonJHhmenl, 
while they command the applause of the sipectaiors. 

I shall only observe, that the earliest representation of rope- 
dnncing which 1 have met with occurs in a little print aliixcd ro 
one of the chapters of the vocabnlary of Commenius, translated 
by lloole;' where a woman is depicted dancing upon the tight> 
rope, and holding a balance charged with lead at both ends, 
according to the common usage of the present day ; ' and be- 
hind her we see a man, with his band downwards, and hanging 
upon the same rope by one of his leg's. This feat, with others 
of a similar kind, are more usually performed upon ihe slack 
rope, which at the same lime is put into motion ; the performer 
frequently hanging by one fool, or by both his hands, or in 
a variety of different manners and attitudes ; or by laying him- 
self along upon the rope, holding it with his bands and feel, 
the latter being crossed, and turning round with incredible swift- 
ness, which is called roasting the pig. 



XVIL— FOOL'S DANCE. 



rTbe fool's dance, or a dance performed by persons equipped 
in the dresses appropriated tu the fools, is very ancient, and 



' Cnogei. Tol. IT. pp. S3t, 353. 
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nriifitiiilly, I apprcfaeiKl, formod a part of (lie pn^;eaiit belonging 
ti> llie festiFal of fools. This festival wax a religioua muioinery, 
iiKiially lielil at CliriNtmas (imp; and consisted of various cer&- 
titonials itrid mockeries, not only exceedingly ridiculous, but 
«liaiDeful and impious.' A vestige of (lie foors dance, preserved 
in a MS, in llie Boilleian Libniry,' written and illuminated in 
ibe reig'U of king Edward 111, and compk-led in 1344, i« copied 
below. 




61. A fOOIl'l DanO.— XIV. ClKTITBI. 

In tliis representiUiun of the dance, it seems conducted with 
some degree of regularity ; nnd is assisted by the music of the 
rcgals and the bagpipes,' Tlie dress of the musicians rcHembles 
that of the dancers, and corresponds exactly wrih the habit of 
the court fool at that period,* I make no doubt, tLc morris- 
dance, which afterward§ became exceedingly popular in this 

' An Kccoant or Ihli tntinl may b« (bund In tbe iccauut of Cbrutinu Gia.(^ 
book iT. t hup. iii. tea. 9 
' No. 9M. 

■ [In [be drawing ilif muudaoa he? tliF duic«n : thej kk placed Iwluw thrn in 
lilt k>ia*e mgrating to >uit ihe |ir?KDl pigs.] 

■ [Ut. Douce u of opinion, (lial Uie din^i: tei fonL kbora by Mi. Smiii, bam LJ.« 
Bttt-eita MH,, did not form t put of llie («tM\l ot IoqIii.'^ 
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ruuntry, oripnatcd from the fool's dance ; and tliencn ne (rate 
llie bells which characterised the morrls-d oncers. The word 
morris applied to the dance is usually derived from Monsco, 
which in the Spanish langim^e signifies a Moor, as if llie dance 
had heen taken from the Moors; bnt 1 cannot help considering' 
this as a mistake, fi)r it appears to me that the Morisco or Moor 
dance is exceedinijly ditTercnt from the morris^ance formerly 
practiced in this country ; it being performed by the castanets, 
or rattles, at the end of the fingers, and not with bells attached 
to various parts uf the dress. In a comedy called Variety, 
primed in 1649, we meet with this passage : "like a Bacchanalian, 
dancmg the Spanish Morisco.wilh knackers al his fingers," This 
dance was usually, I believe, performed by a single person, which 
hy no means ngreas with the inoiriii-dance. Sir John Hawkins ' 
observes that, within the memory of persons living, a saraband 
danced by a Moor constantly formed part of the entertainment 
at a puppet-show ; nnd this ilance was always performed wiih 
the castanets. I shall not pretend to investigate llie derivation 
of the word morris; though probably it might be found at 
home : it seems, however, to have been ajrplied to the dance in 
modern times, and, I trust, long afier the festival to which il 
originally belonged was done away and had nearly sunk into 
oblivion. 



XVlll^JIORRlS-DANCE. 

The morris.-danre was soinetinies performed by itself, but was 
much more frequently joined lo processions and pageants, and 
■'Specially to those appropriated for (he celebration of the May> 
games. On theae occasions, the Hobby-horse, or a Dragon, 
with Robin Hood, the mnid Marian, and other characters, sup- 
posed to have been the companions of that famous outlaw, 
made a part of the dance. In Utter times, the morris was fre- 
quently introdured upon the stage, Stephen Gosson, who wrote 
about 1579, in a little tract entitled Flayes Coniuted, speaks 
of "dauncing of gigges, gnliardes, and morisces, with hobbi- 
horses," as stage performances. 

The garments of the nmrris-dancers, as we observed before, 
were adorned with belU, which were not placed ihere merely 
for the sake of ornament, but were to he sounded as tliey 
janccd. These bells were of unequal sizes, and differently 

■ IUmoij of Music, *oL.n. p.3a&. 
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ilcnominateiJ, as the fore bell, (he Becoiid bel), the treble, the 
lienor or great bell, and mention is niso made of double bells. 
In ihe third y<ar of queen Eliznbeth, two dozen of tiiorris-bel Is 
were estinmted at one sliitling.' The principal dancer iu the 
morris was more superbly habited than bis companions, as ap- 
pears from a passage in an old play. The Blind Begjarar of 
Rednal Green, by John Day. Ifi5!), wherein it ia said of one of 
Ihe cbaraclers, " He wants no clothe, for be bath a cloak laid 
on with gold lace, and ao embroidered jerkin; and thus he is 
marcbins: Litlier like ihe foreman of a morris." 

I do not find that the morris-dancers were confined to any 
|)Hrlicular numlier: in the ancient representation of this dance 
given by ibe engraving No. 61, ibere are five, exclusive of the 
two musicians. A modern writer speaks of a set of morris, 
ancers who went about the country, consisting often men who 
danced, besides the maid Marian, and one who played upon 
the pipe and (abor.^ 

The hobby-horse, which seems latterly to have been almost 
inseparable from the morris-dance, was a compound figure; tbi- 
resemblance of tbe head and tail of a horse, with a light wooden 
frame for the bo<Iy, was attached lo .the person who was to per- 
fonn ihe double character, covered with trappings reaching to 
the ground, so as to conceal the feet of the actor, and prevent 
its being seen that llie supposed horse had none. Thus equipped, 
be was lo prance about, imitating tbe curvetings and motions of 
a horse, as we may gather from the following speech in an old 
tragedy called the Vow-breaker, or Fair Maid of Clifton, by 
William Sampson, I63fi, " Have I not practiseil my reines, my 
carreeres, my praiikers, my ambles, my false trotts, my smoolli 
ambles, and Canterbury paces — and shall the mayor put me, 
besides, the bobby-horse! I have burrowed tbe forc-borse bells, 
his plumes, and braveries; nay, I have had the mane new shorn 
and frizelled. — Am 1 not going to buy ribbons and toys of sweet 
Ursula for ihe Marian — and shall I not play the bobby-horse t 
Provide thou rbe dragon, and let me alone for the hobby-horse." 
And afterwards : " Alas, Sir ! I come only to borrow a few n}>- 
bandes, bracelets, ear-ringf>, wyertyers, and silk girdles, anti 
bandkerchers, for a morris and n show before tbe queen— 1 come 
to furnish the hobby-horse." 

■ Arrhsologui, vol. i. p. IS. See alni ihe Witcli of Edmontou, k (n^-comeilj, bj 

H'i7fi«nj Rowlry, prinwd in 16:*, 
' See Jobntoo't Uittionary, wniil Mom»-i«B«. 
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XIX.— THE EtiG-DANCE. 
1 am not able to asrcrtain the Hntiquilj' of this dance. The 
jndiration of Ruoh a performanf% ocFiirs in an old comedy, en- 
titled The longer thou livest, the more Foole thou art, by 
Williani Wager,' in the reign of queen Elizal>elh, where we 
meet with these lines: 

Upon my one foote pretelj t nn liopp«, 
And dauoce it tiimlef about an pgga. 

Dancing upon one foot was exhibited by the Saxon gleemen, 
and probably by (he Normati minstrels, but more especially liy 
the women-dancers, who might thence acquire the name of hop- 
pesteres, which is given by Chancer. A vestige of this deno- 
mination is still retained, and applied to dancing, though some* 
what contemptuously ; for an inferior dancing-meeting is gene- 
rally called a hop. A represenlalion of the dance on one foot, 
taken from a manuscript of the tenth century, appears by the 
engraving No. 02,' where the gleeman ia perfoniiing to the 
sound of the harp. 

Hopping matches for prizes were occasionally made m the 

sixteenth ceiitiiry, aa we learn from John Hey woode the epigram- 

nialiai. In his Proverbs, printed in 1566, are the following 

lines: 

WhprB nootn hoppe io and out, loog dme m»y bring 
Him ihil hoppvih best il Jul to bh'e the ring — 

— I boppyog wilbout Fv i rin^ of a luabe. 

And again, in the Four P's, a pity by the same author, one of the 
characters is directed " to hop upon or.e foot; " and another saya. 

Here w^re ■ hnpper (a Unp far tbe ring. 

Hence it appears a ring was usuallv the prize, and given to 
him who could hop best, and continue to do bo the longest. 

Bui to return to the egg-dance. This perfonnance was com- 
inoii enough about thirty years back,^ and was well received 
at Sadler's Wells; where I saw it exhibited, not by simply 
bopping round a single egg, but in a manner that much in- 
creased the difficulty, A number of eggs, I do not precisely 
recollect how many, but I believe about twelve or fourteen, 
were placed at certain distances marked upon tbe stage; the 
dancer, taking his stand, waa blind-folded, and a hornpipe 
being played in the orchestra, he went through all the paces 
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and tigures of tbe <)ance, pasRJng back-vards and forwards be* 
Iween the eggn without touching one of them. 

XX.— THE LADDEll-DANCE. 
So called, because the performer elands upon a ladder, which 
he nhif^ from place to place, and asct^nds or descends wiibouf 
■oKing the equilibrium, or permitting it to fall. This danee wait 
practised at Sadler's Wells at the commencement of the last 
century, and revived about thirty years bach. Il is still ron- 
tinued there' by Dubois, who rails himself the clown of the 
Wells, and is a very useful actor, as well as an excellent per- 
former upon the tight-rope. In the reign of queen Anne, James 
Mites, who declared himself to be a performer from Sadler's 
Wells, kept a music-booth in Bartholouiew Fair, where he ei- 
bibited nineteen difTerenl kinds of dances ; among them were a 
tvrestlpr's dance, vaulting upon the slack rope, and dancing upon 
the ladder; the latter, he tells us, as well a8 the sword-dance, 
was performed by "a young woman surpassing all her sex,"^ 
—Aa Inventory of Playhouse Furniture, quoted in the Tatler* 
under the article, Materials for Dancing, specifies masques, 
cjistauets, and a ladder of ten rounds. I apprehend tbe ladder- 
dance originated from the ancient pastime of walking or dancing 
upon very high stilts, A Kpecliiien of such an exhibition is 
here given from a M^. roll in the Royal Library, written and 
illumiuated in the reign of Heury III.* The actor is exercising 

if a musician, and of a dancer. 
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XXI,-JOCULAR DANCES. 

Ill tlie Riitiiart lie la Rose, we reiwl of a dance, tlie nainv of 
whicb is iiul recordtil, iifcrfuriued by two youiig woiiieu Mglitly 
clotbe<l. TTie original rcada, " Qui fstuient eii pure cuttfai et 
trESG€8 a menu tresse ; " which Chaucer renders, "In kyrlfiU, 
and none other nede, and fnytc ylressed every tresse." The 
French intimates cliut their hair was platted, or braided in small 
braids, Tlie lliiii clothing', I snppose, was used tbeit, as it is 
now upon like occasious, to show their persons to greater ad» 
vantage. In their dancing ibey displayed a variety of singular 
attitudes; the one coming as it were privatelv to the other, and, 
when ihey were near logetber, in a playxonie manner they 
turned iheii feces about, so that they seemed continually to kiss 
each other 

■TLey ibrfw jfere 

Thfr JnoulhtK, >o Xhmt. tlirou^b tber pl^). 

It wnwil M tliej kyiie ilitaj.^ — Cftauur'i Iraiularion. 

A dance, the merit of which, if I mistake not, consisted in 
tilt- agilily and adroitness of the performer, has been noticed 
already, and is represented by the engraving No, 61 ; ' and like- 
wise in No. 59,' where a woman is dancing, and eluding the pur- 
suit of a bear made angry by the scourge of bis master. The 
viirious situations of the actress and the disappointment of the 
animal excited, no doubt, the mirth as well as the applause of 
the spectators. 

Miiiiy of the ancient diinces were of a jocular kind, and some- 
times executed by one person : we have, for instance, an ac- 
count of a man who dauced upon a table before king Edward II. 
The particulars of the dance are not specified; but it is said, 
that bis majesty laughed very heartily at the performance : " El 
lui fint tres grandemeut Hre."* It probably consisted of quaint 
attitudes and ridicniuns gesticulations. The king, however, waa 
tio delighted, that he gave a reward of fifty shillings to the 
dancer, which was a great sum in those days. A few years 
ftgo,* (here was a fellow that used to frequent the different 
public-houses in the metropolis, who, mounting a table, would 
stand upon his head with hts feet towards the ceiling, and make 
ail the (lifTereiTt steps of a hornpipe upon it for the diversion 
of the company. His method of pertbrming was to place a 

I On p. 176. » 0Dp.n4. 
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porler-pot vipon the tabic, raised liigli enoug;li fur Lib ieet to 
(ouch the reilitig', when his head was upon the pot, I have been 
told th tit many publicans would not permit him to come into 
their houses, because he had damaged their ceiling, and in some 
places danced pnrt of it down. An exhibition nearly as ridi- 
CtilouB is beiB represented from a IMS, in the Iloyal Library, 




tH, REnaiKSLt DiNci, — Xlll. CiHrtrar 

Here we perceive a girl dancing upou the Rhonlders uP ih^ 
joculator, who at the same time is playing upon the bagpipes 
and appears to be in the action of walking forwards. 

XXII.— WIBE-DANCING. 
Wire-ilancing, at least so much of it a»t I have seen exhibited, 
appears to me to be misnamed : it consists rather of various 
feats of balaucins;, the actor silting, standing, lying, or walking, 
upon the wire, which at the same time is usually swung back- 
wards and Ibrwarils ; and this, I am told, is a mere trick, to give 
ihc greater air of. difficulty to the performance. Instead of 
ilancing, I would call it balancing upon the wire, 

X-Xin,— B A LLtTTE-D ANC ES. 

The grnnd figurc-"laiices, and balbttes of action, as (hey are 

' linM's, most probably surpass in splendour 

fof daucing, Tliey first appeared, I be- 

UHe ; liut have kIdcc been adopted by the 

I imitated with less splendour upon iht; 
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Butnmjer Blades, These spectacles nrc too extensive by far in 
their operations, and loo nioltifartniis lo be described in a gene 
ml work like this: suffice it lo say, they are pantoniimical re 
presentations of historical and poetical subjects, expressed hj 
TanL-istical gestures, aided by superb dresses, eleg;ant music, and 
l>eaulirul scenery; and sorry am I lo add, ihey have nearly 
eclipsed the sober portraitures of real nature, and superseded 
in the public estimation the less attractive lessons of good sense. 

XXIV.— LEAPING AND VAULTING. 
There are certain feats of tumbling ami vaulting that have 
no connexion nith dancing, such as leaping and turning with 
the beels over the head in the air, termed the somersault, cor- 
ruptly called a somerset. Mrs. Plozzi, speaking of Robert Carr, 
earl of Somerset, ami favourite of James I., says, « and ihi- 
sommerset, still used by tumblers, taken from him," ' The 
word, however, was in use, and applied by the tumblers to the 
feat above mentioned, before the birth of Carr. There was 
also ihe feat of turning round witli great rapidity, nllemalely 
hearino' upon the hands and feet, denominated the fly-Hap. In 
a satirical pamphlet, entitled The Character of a Quack Doctor, 
published at London, 1G76, the empiric, boasting of his cures, 
ways, " The Sultan Gilgal, being violently afflicted with a spas- 
mus, came six hundred leagues to meet me in a go-cart ; I gave 
him so speedy an acquittance from bis dolor, that the next night 
be danced a saraband with fly-flaps and somersets," &c. : but 
Ihis is evidently conjoining the three fur tbe sake of ridicule. 
The performance of leaping through barrels without heads, and 
through hoops, especially ihe latter, is an exploit of long 
Ktanding: we And it repre<iented in the annexed engraving from 
a drawing in an ancient manuscript. 
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Two boys are depicled holding (be lioop, and tlir third pr^ 
|)!irin^ to leaf) tbroit^b it, baving deposited bis cloak upon the 
gTOurifi to receive liim, 

Willinm Stokes, a vnulting nm^ter of the seventeenth cenlurv, 
boiisted, !n a piibliralioii called The Vaulting Masler, Sto. 
printed nl Oxford in 1(152, that he had reduced " vaulting- to 
a method." In liU book are ^i-vend plnteft rontaining different 
specimens of his prartire, nhirh consisted chiefly in lenping over 
one or more borsex, or upon ibem, sometimes sealing himself in 
the saddle ami sometimes siandin": upon the same. All (btse 
feats are now' performed at ABiley's, and at the circus iu 
St. George's Fields, with many additional acquirements ; and 
the horses g'nilop round the ride nhile the actor is g'oing 
ibrongh bis manieuvres: on the contrary, the horses belonging 
to our raulter remained at rest during the whole time of bis 
exhibition. 

A show-bill for Rnrtholomew Fair, during the reign of queen 
Anne^ announces "the wonderful pcrformanreB of that niuttt 
celebrated master Simpson, the famous vauller, nho, being 
lately arrived from Italy, will abow (he world what raolling isf* 
The bill speaks pompously . how far his ahiiitips coincided wilh 
the promise, I cannot determine, fur none of his exertions »n 
Hpecifietl. But the most extraordinary raulter that has appearea 
within my memory was brought forward in 1799. al (he Circun. 
He was a native of Yorkshire, named Ireland, then aboni 
eighteen years of age, exceedingly well made, and upwarrln 
of six feet high. He leaped over nine horse.i standing side by 
side am) n man seated upon the mid-borse; he Jnmptd over a 
garter held fourteen feet high; and at another jump kicked » 
bladder hanging sixteen feet at least from tbe ground ; and, 
for bis own benefit, he leaped over a (emporary machine re- 
presenting a broad-w lieeled waggon with tbe til'. These as- 
tonishing specimens of strength and agility wei% performed, 
without any trick or deception, by a lair jump, and not with ibe 
somersault, which is usually practised on such occasions. Alter 
a run of Irn or twelve yards, be ascended an inclined plane, 
constructed with thick boards, and altout three feet in height 
;tl one end; from ibe upper part of this plane he made hia 
itpring, and having performed ihc leap, was received into 
car|iet held by six or eight men. I examined this apparatuf 
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very mimilely, and am well persuaded that he received no 
nmistanc-e Irom any elasticity in the boards, tbey being too 
thick to afford htm any, and eitpeciatiy at the top, where they 
were made fan* to (lie frame tlial supported them ; nor from any 
other kind of artificial spring. It may readily be supposed that 
exertions of such an exlraordinary nature could not be lon^ 
continued without some disaRlniiis accident; and accordingly, 
in the first season of his engagement, he sprained the tendon 
of his heel so violenlly, that he could not perform for nearly 
two years afierwards. 



XXV^BALANCING. 



Under this head perhaps may be included several of the 
performances menlioned in the preceding pages, atid especially 
the throwing of three balls and three knives alternately into the 
air, and rntching (hem as they fall, as represented by the en- 
graving No 60, from a MS. of the eighth century. This trick, 
in my memory, commonly ronstiluted a part of the jiuppel- 
showman's exhibition ; but I do not recollerl to have seen it 
extended beyond four articles; for instance, two oranges and 
two forks; and the performer, by way of conclusion, caught 
ihe oranges upon the forks. 

In the Romance of the BoRe, we read of tymbesferes, or 
balance-mistresses, who, according to the description there given* 
played upon the tymbres, or tiiTibrels. and occasionally tossing 
ihem into the air, caught them again upon one finger. The piis- 
snge translated by Chaucer, stands thus : 

Tlitte WM nuDjp ■ tymV>tPte — 
— CoutliE bei i.»fis full parfytly : 
The tymbrvfl up ftil] lubl^lly 
Thry cut. and lient full oflp 
Upon ft TyDgcT fayre aoJ Hrfle, 
'i'bsi thfy fnylpiJ oeTtr ma.' 

Towards the close of last summer (1709) I saw three itinerant 
musicians parading Ihe streets of London; one of then turned 
Ihe winch of an organ which he carried at his back, anothei 

1 1 * tn the origiail French it ii uid, 

" ' *^— oi umbeTPAftt'i 

Qbi ni finoipni d*^ rurr 

Le rimhre eo hunt, ai Tecuiirtoi<'ni 

Jdu ibi ilui couijuvs tnl'atllratut." 
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blew a rce<l-{iipe, aod tlie third plajetl on a tambonrine ; tl>e 
lalter imitated the timbesterB above mentioned, and frequently 
during the performance of a lune cast up the inatruinent into lb# 
air three or four feet higher than his head, and caught it, as it 
returned, upon Q single finger ; he then whirled it round with 
an air of triumph, and proceeded in the accompaniment without 
losing time, or occasioning the least inteiruptinn. 



XXVI^REMARKABLE FEATS OF BALANCING. 
Subjoined are a few specimens of (he ancient balance-master's 
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65. BiLiBciBD. — XIV. Cmtuhy. 

This engraving, from a MS. ir. the Bodleian Library,' represenis 
a girl, as the length of the hair seems to indicate, habited like 
a boy, and kneeling on a large broad board, supported horizon- 
tally by two men ; before her arc three swords, the poinU in- 
clined to each other, and placet) in a triangular form ; sbe is 
pointing to them with her right hand, and holds in her Ufl a 
small instrument somewhat resembling a trowel, but 1 neither 
know its name nor its use. 




M, DlLlHCINO.— XtV. CtMTCKT. 



The man in this engraving, from a drawing in a MS. hook of 
prayers possessed by Francis Douce, esq,, is performiug a ray 
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difficult operation : lie has placed one Hword upnglil upon tlie 
bilt, and is attempting to do the like with the second; at ibe 
tame lime his attitude is altogether as surprising as the trick 
itself. Feats similar to 




67, Tlii.Aiicii'o. — XIV. CtNTDKr. 



I hare snen rarriet] ioto execution, and especially lliat oF ba- 
laucing a wheel. 




SB. XIV. ClMTUlT. 

This was exhibited about the year 1799, at Sadler's Wells, by 
a Dutchman, who not only supported a wheel upon bis shoulder, 
but also upon his furebead and hie chin : and be afterwards 
extended the performance to two wbeeU tied together, with it 
boy standing upon one of them. The latter engravingi? are 
from Ibe MS, in the Bodleian Library just referred to. The 
following is from a MS. Pssltei formerly belonging to J. IveE, 
esq. of Yarmouth, 
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ev. B«i aMCiHO. — XIV. Clvtvbt. 

In the middle of tlie Gi<;btepnlli ceniury, there was a very 
oelebrated bnlntire-maslcr, named Mattock*, who made hiN ap- 
penrancc also at the Wells; amoii|r ntlier iricks, he usetl ti> 
balance « slran with great adroilness, sometimes on one haatl, 
itoineiime« on the other ; and sometimes he would kick it with 
bin ftxit to a coiisidenible height, aod raleh it upon his nose, 
his rliin, or his forehead. His tame was celebrated by a soiiy 
set (o triusir. entitled RnlaiK-e a Straw, n hich became exceedingly 
populnr. The Dutchman nientioned abure perfomted the Hune 
*OTt of feat wirh a small peacock's feather, which he blew into 
ibe air, ami caught it as it fell on different parts of his fac^ in 
a rify surprising maiuier. 



xxvn^nffi poarcBuaABTtR 



Tbe dhpUy ofhii alNUtwa 
bi« Iwdy into urangs and 
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doubt, pnicti^ed by rhe jugglers in former agpo; ami a einprular 
t>|iecirnen of it, delineated on tb<? Inst menrioned Itodleian MS . 
I in tlic reign of Edward 11!^ is here represenl<-(t. 

I Tt 

f "P ** 

mitnA 




70. A PoiTimt-Mi^i > 



Tbe ptrfortnpr blends blmself backwards, witli Ins bead turnixl 
up betni-pn his bands, so as nearly to toucii bis ft.'et; and tn ihis 
situation be hnugs ))y bis hams upon a pole, supported by two 
of his confederRtes. 

The postiire-ninsler in freqiicnlly mcniiuned hv the writers of 
the two last centuries; but his Iricksarc not particularised. Tlr- 
mo"t extraordinary artist of this kind that ever existed, tt is eaiil 
wax Jostvpb Clark, ^tbo, " tboiiff)i a well-inHi)e man, nnd mlliei 
((ruKSllinn thin, exiiibited in the most natural manner almost ertry 
Bpeciefi of deformity and dislocation; be could dislocate tii« 
vertebrie so as lo render Iiiniself a fcliocking spfclacle; fie conlil 
also nsHumc all the uncouth faces lliat he had Keen at n Quaker's 
meeting, at llie tlieaire, or any other public place." To this 
tnan n paper in tlie Guardian evidently alludes, wherein it is 
said : " 1 remember a very wbiinsical fellow, coiumonly knowu 
by the naiue of llie posture-master, in Charles llie ^Second's 
reign, who »as the plague of all the tailors about tonti. He 
would neud for one ut' them lo take measure of him ; but would 
«o contrive it as to havp a uiost imniodernte rising in one of his 
shoulders j when bis clothes were brought borne and tried upon 
him, the deformity was removed into the other shoulder ; upon 
which ihe laylor begged pardon for llie mistake, and nicndcd 
it lis fast as be could ; but, on another trial, found biiu as 
Btmigbi-shoulilercd a man as one would desire to see, but a 
[idle unfortunate in a Iiump back. In short, ibis wandering 
tiiiwar puzzled al! the wurktuen about town, nvW l«\»vfti\\.\v.\- 
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possible to arcoiDtnoiJule so changeable a customer." ' lie resided 
ia Fall Mall, and died about tlie beginniiig of kiDg ^Villiaru's 
reigo. Granger (ells us be was dead in ibe year 1697.* There 
was also a celebrated posture^-oiaster, l>y (he name of Ilig^ins, 
in the reign of queen Anne, who performed between the acts at 
the tbealre royal io the Haymarket, and exhibited " many won- 
derful postures," as bis own bill declares:^ I know do farther 
"f him. Ill the present day, the unnatural perfonnances of tlie 
post u remasters are not fashionable, but F«ein to excite di^nst 
ralber than admiration In the public mind, and Ibr this reason 
they are rarely exhibired. 

XXVIII^THE MOUNTEBAMK. 

1 may here mention a ^lage-perfOTnier whose show is usually 
enlivened with mimicry, music, and tumbling; I mean the 
mounlebank. It is uncertain at what period this vagrant dealer 
iit physic made his appearance in England : it is clear, however, 
that he figured away with much success in this country during 
the two last centuries ; be called to bis assistance some of the 
performances practised by ihe jugglers; and the bourdour, or 
Dicrry-andrew, seems to hare been bis inseparable con>|mnion. 
heiice it is said in an old ballad, entitled Sundry Trades antl 
Callings, 

A manntehwik without hu fool 
!• io ■ aotToKfiil cue. 

Tbe mountebanks usually preface the veuoing of their medi- 
cines with pompous orations, in which they pay as liltle regard 
to truth as to propriety. Sbakspeare speaks of these wauderiiig 
empirics in rery disrespectful terms: 

Aa BUible jaggipn (bat dtceiTe the eye, 
Uit^Tlitd cL^kien. pialiag mouDUbukl, 
An.) numj racb lUf libeitinr* of nn- 

In the reigo of James II. " Haus Buling, a Duicbman, was 
well known in London as a mountebank. He was," says 
Granger,* " an odd figure of a man, and extremely fantastical in 
his dress; he was attended by a monkey, which he bad trained to 
act the part of a jack-pudding, a part which he had formerly 
acted himself, and which was more natural to him than that uf 
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a profrsBor of physic." Tlie ig;noranfe ami ibe impuJence of 
the nioiintclmiikB are ridiculed iti the Speclnlor, and especially 
in thnl paper which concludes wilh an anecdote of one who e\~ 
hibited at Hammersmith.' He told his audience that he had 
been " born and bred there, and, linvintr n special regard for 
ibe place of his nativity, he was determined to make a present 
of five shillings to as many as would accept it : the nbole 
crowd stood H^ape, and ready to lake the doctor at his word ; 
when, putting his hand into a long bag, as every one was ex- 
pecting his crown-piecp, he drew out a handful of little packets, 
each of which, he informeil the spectators, wns constantly sold 
for five shillings and sixpence, but that lie would hate the odd 
five shillings to every iidiabitant of that place. The whole a^ 
xembly immediately closed with this generous offer,and took off 
all his physic, after the doctor had made tJiem vouch that there 
were no foreigners among them, but that they were all Hammer- 
smith men." 

XXIX.— THE TINKFR. 

Another itinerant, who seems in some degree to have rivalled 
the lower classes of the jugglers, was the tinker ; and accordingly 
he in included, with them and the minstrels, in the act ag;ainst 
va^anls established by the aitihorjty of queen Elizabeth.' His 
performances were usually exhibited at fairs, wakes, and other 
places of public resort: they consisted in low buPbonery and 
ludicrous tricks to engage the attention and move l' laughter 
of the populace. Some of them are specified in the following 
speech from The Two Mnides of Moreclacke, an old dramatic 
performance, printed in 1609 : " This, madanie, is thu tinker uf 
Twitnam. I have seenebim licke out burning firebrands with 
liis tongue, drink twopence from the bottome of a full potlle of 
ale, light with a masty," and stroke his mustachoes with his 
bloody-bitten fist, and sing as merrily i\s the soberest qiierester." 



XXX.— THE FIRE-EATER. 



The first article in the foregoing quotation brings to my recol- 
lection the extraordinary performances of a professed fire-eater, 
whose name was Powel, well known in different parts of the 
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kingili>m about forly jt-ars ago. .\nioiig oilier woiiJerful frals, 
I wivv Iiim do the following: — He ate the buraiiig coaU from 
the fire; be put a iarg;e bunch of mutches lighted into hie 
mouth, an<) blew the smoke of ibe sulphur througb his noBtriU; 
he earrieil a red-hot heater round tlie room in his teetli ; aitd 
broiled a piece of bee f.«teak upon his tongue. To perform lhi!<, 
he lig'hted a piece of charcoal, which he put into his moutb be- 
neath his tongue, the beef was laid upon tbe top ; ani! one of the 
Hpectntors blew upon the charcoal, to prevent the heiit decreasing, 
till the meat was sufRciently broiled. By way of conclusion, he 
made a compogition of pitch, brimstone, and other combustible^ 
to which he ndded several pieces of lead ; the whole was melleil 
ill an iron ladle, Rud then scion fire; this he called his soup; anil, 
tiiking it out of the ladle with a spoon of the same metal, he ate 
it in its state of litjuefaction, and blazing furiously, without ap- 
pearing; to nustain the least injury. And here we may add the 
whimsical trickery of a coiUismporary ariiit, equal to tbe above 
in celebrity, who amused tbe public, and titled his pockets, by 
eating stoiies,Hhich, it is, said be absolutely tracked between hib 
leelb, and afterwards swallowed. 
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Aoinuli, how lulond by tlie Jugglrn. — Tncka pttftimud by Brui. — II. THikt 
performed by Apf^ Rnd MonkpyAp^TH. By HoTHnarauajf the Sybarilei. — ^IV. In 
Ilic lliitlvCDib CcDtury."— V. tn (JufVH Anne's K«i|p]. — VI. Origin at ebb Ex^J. 
bilioDi It Ailley'i, Ihe Ciicui, &C.— Vl[. Usaciiig Dngg.— VIII. I'hc Hkir 
beating > Tibor, and luamed Pig. — IX. A Daociug Cork. — I'lie DeKriai bird. — 
X' ImirBiiniKof Animili^^XI. MammingKBD' Mavquflrades. — XII. Mumuiin^ 
to llpyal Pciaonign. — Xlll. Putisl ImiUtiona of Animals.— XIV. Ibe l!gi»a 
in iLe ATdnit-duice^— XV. CouoUrfrit Voic«H of Animklj. — XVI. Aajmblj 
inincJ for UaiUng. — XVII Paria Gardea. — XVlll. Hull and Bear Uaiiiiig 
patruniaed bj Rujilij, — XIX. How performed — XX. Bean and Br»i.waid«.^ 
XXI. Bailing in yueen Anno'a Ume.— XXII. Sword Play, &c.— XXIII. Puhliu 
8notd Play,— XXIV. yuansiSiaff.— XXV. Wreading, ic. iu Bear Gatdfl,*— 
\XV1. EaUaoiiliDaiy Trial of SireogUi. 

I. ANIMALS HOW TUTORED BV JDGGLLIl 

Obe great part of the joculalor's profession was the teartiiiig 
of bettrR, apes, horses, dogs, Biid otlier animala, lo iniitale the 
aclioos of men, to tumble, lu dance, and to perform a variety 
of tricks, contrary to their cature; and sometimes he learned 
himselfto counterfeit the gestures and articulations of the brutes. 
The engravings which accompiiiij this chapter relate to both 
these modes of diverting the public, and pruve the invention of 
iheni lobe more ancient ihan is generally supposed. The tutored 
liear lying down at the command of his master, represented by 
the engraving No. 61,' is taken from a manuscript of the tenth 
century; and the bear in No. 69^ is from another of the (our- 
teenth. 1 have already had occasion to mention these two dfili- 
mniions; and the two following, from a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library,* require no explanation. 




71. 1VTUku>Bijia.~UV. CtMiuH. 
•Cap. 176. ■Ooi'.lll^ 
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T(. TVroRio Bio.— XlV.CiKTURt. 
The next represenia 




71. A BitB mvDi>io OH nil Hi«D. 

Tliis and the following are from a book of prayeni in ihe 
llarleian Collectiou,' written towards the close ofOie ihirleeoifa 
ceiiturv. 
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I Bhall only n,)serve, that there is but one among theae aix 
•Iraivinp^ in tvliii'h tbe anininl is depicteil with a muzzle to pr<v 
¥enl him from biting. Tlie dnncin^ bears have retained ihcir 
pince to rhe present time, and lliey frequently perform in tlie 
public streets for the amusement of the mullilude; but the 
miserable appearance of their masters plainly indicates the 
Krautiness of the contributions they receive on these occasions. 



II.— THICKS PERFORMED BY APES AND MONKEYS. 

Thomas Cartwright, in his Admonition to Parliament against 
:he Use of the Common Pmyer, published in 1572, says, " If 
there be a bear or a bull to be bailed in tbe aflernoun, or a 
jackanapes to ride o» liorseback, the minister hurries the service 
over in a shameful manner, in urder to be present at the show," 
We are not, hon ever, hereby to conceive, tliat lliese amusenienia 
were more sought after or encouraged in England than they 
were abroad. " Our kings," says St. Foix, in Lis History uf 
Paris, " at their coronations, their marriages, and at the baptism 
of their children, or at the creation of noblemen and knights, 
kept open court; and the palace was crowded on such occa- 
sions with cheats, butl'oons, rope-dancers, tale-tellers, jugglers, 
and pantomimical performers. They call those," says he, 
"jugglers, who play upon the vielle, and teach apes, bears," 
and perhaps we may add, dogs, "to dance,"' 

Apes and monkeys seem always to have been favourite aclora 
in the joculalor's troop of annuals. A specimen of the per- 
formance of a monkey, as far back as the fourteenth century, 
is represented by the last engraving; and the following is fraiu 
snolher of tbe same date, already referred Co, in the Bodleian 
Library.' 
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Lea|>ing or tuuibling over a cliain or con! Iield t"y the jiig^lir, 
a* we Iicre see it depicteil, was a trick well receivc-d nt Buriliii- 
iumew fair iri the time uf Ben Jonsoti; am) in llie intlucTtion. or 
prologue, to a comedy h ririen by him, wliicb bearn that titU, 
III 1614, it is said, "Hp," meaning the aulbor. "has tie're a 
sword and buckler man in his fayre; nor a ju^ler with a wdl 
educated ape to come o?cr the chaine fur the kinn; of EnglanH, 
and back again for the prince, and sit still on hits haunches for 
the pope and the kingof Spaine.'* In recent times, and probably 
in more ancient times also, these facetiouH mimics of mankinil 
Mere taught to dance upon the rope, and to perform the pari of 
the balance-masters. In the reign of tgueen Anne, there wa« 
exhibited at Charing Cross, "a wild hairy man," who, we un- 
told, danced upon the tight ropi'"with a balance, true to the 
music;" be also " walked upon the slack rope" while it wa* 
swinging, and drank a glass of ale; he " pulled off bis hai. 
■•nd paid his respects to ibe company ; " and " smoaked loharro," 
according to the bill, "as well as any ChriNlian," ' Bnt all 
these feats were afWrwards outdone by a bruiher monkey, men- 
tioned before, who performed many wonderful (ricks at tbu 
Haymarket theatre, both its a rope-dancer and att equilibrist.' 



111.— TRICKS I'ERFORMED BY HORSES AMONG THE SYBARITES. 

• 

The people of Sybaris, a city in Calabria, are proverbial on 
account of their efTeminacy ; and it is said that they taught 
their horses to dance to the music of the pipe ; for which reason, 
their enemies the Crotonians, at a time when they were at war 
with them, brought a great number of pipei-s into the field, and 
at ihe com men cement of the battle, they played upon their 
pipes; the Sybarian horses, hearing the sound of the inusic, 
began to dance ; aud their riders, unable to manage them as 
they ought to have dooe, were thrown into confusion, and de- 
feated with prodigious slaughter. This circumstance is men- 
tioned by Aristotle; and, if uot strictly true, proves, at least 
that the teaching of animals to exceed the bounds of action 
tjret.cribed by natiiiv wsts not unknown to the ancients.* 



' From ■ Mucellucoiu CoUectioD of I'lpen, Uari. lib. HSl. 

* Unngci, Biog. hiigi. td). W. p.SA& 

' Ainawanli's Laud Diclioatiy, wmJ .^ytnrir. 
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IT^TRICKS PKRFORMED BY HOUSES IN THE XIU. CENTURY. 

We are told llint. iii the tbirteciith century, a horse wns ex- 
hibited by ibc Joculators, which danceil upon a rope; and oxen 
were rendered so docile as to ride upon horses, holding trum- 
pets to their moullm as tbougli they were suurulittg them.' Ac- 
cordingly we find the representation of several tiurprising trtcks 
performed by hon^s, far exceeding those displayed in the 
present day, A manuscript of the fourteenth century, ju the 
Royal Library,^ contains the following cruel diversion: 




Another manu!>cript, more ancient by at least half a century, 
in ibe same collection, represents 




T7. A HdRIK DlHCtHO TO TBI PlTI «HI> TlVOB. 



Id the oHeu cited Bodleian MS,^ of the fourteenth century, is 
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Here tlie horse t<! rcnrins; up ami iiK.ickiiig' the jociilntur, who 
opposes bini with ii small sliielJ anil n cudtrel. These mock 
cnmbals, to which (he nriiitiRls were properly trained, were con- 
Rtanily regulated hy some kind of pnisit';il inslrimienl. The iwo 
following performances, also delineiited from tlie last inei^on*^ 
mitiitiscrtpt, are more astonishing (lian ihnse preceding them. 




71?. Ijon&c A^D 'l^'tlllQ. 

In this instance, the horse is standing upon bis hicder feet, 
nnil benting with his fore feet npon a khid of tabor or drum 
held by his master In the foUuwing is ihc same 
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The animal is exhibiting a sfmilnr trick with his hiniler feet, 
and Bupports ijimsell' upon his fore feet. Theorigiiial drawings, 
represented by ihcse eiigraviiiivR, are all of them upwards ot 
four htiiidreil and fifty jeare old ; and at the time in which they 
were nia<Ie the juculatura were in full possession of the public 
favour. 

Here it is deemed worthy to note, that in the year 1612, at 
a grand court festival, Mons. Pluvinel, riding-master to Loiiis 
XIII. of France, willi three oilier frcnileuien, accompanied by 
six esquires bearing' their devices, executed a grand balletle- 
dnnce upon managed horses.' Something uf the same kind is 
duue^ at i^slley's and the Circus; hut at tliese places the 
dancing is performed by the horses moving upon their fbui 
feet according to tile direction of iheir riders; aud of course it 
is by uu means so eurpriNiug as that exhibited by the latter ei» 
gravingB. 

v.— TRICKS BV H0RSK3 I.V QUEEN ANNES REION. 

Horses are animnis exceedingly susceptible of instruction, 
and their performances have been extended so far as to bear the 
appearance of rational discernment. In the HarUian Library ' 
is a show-bill, published in the reign of queen Atmc, which if 
ihiii prefaced: "To be seen, at the S-hip upnn (Jreat Tower 
Hill, the finest langht horse in the world." The abilities of the 
animal arc specitied ns follows: " He fetches and carries like 
a spaniel dog. If ^uu hide a glove, a hnnd kerchief, a dooi- 
key, a pewter bason, or so small a thing as n silver two-pence, 
he will set-k about the roon^ till he has lound it; and then he 
will bring it to his nia^stir. Ile^till also tell the nuniher-of 
spots on a card, and leap through a hoop; with a variety of 
other curious performances.'' And we may, I trust, give full 
credit to the statement ol this advertisement; for n horse equally 
scientific is (o be seen in the present day* at Astley's ainphi. 
theatre; this animal is so small, that ho and his keeper frequently 
parade the streets in a hackney coach. 

VL— ORKilN Ol" llOR^K EXUlBltlONS AT ASTlEVS, THE CIRCUS, ic. 

Kiding upon tivu or three horses at once, with leaping, dancing, 
and performing various other exertions of &gilitv upon their 
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backs while they are in full speed, is, I believe, a tnudern 
Hpecies of exhibition, intrndiieed to public notice about forty 
years back by a man nnmct) Price, who dieplayei] his nbilitiea 
al Dobney's near Uliiigioii ; soon afterwards, a competitor by 
(he name of Sampson made his appearance; and he again was 
succeeded by Astley. The latter established a riding-scfaooi 
near Westminster bridge, and has been a succeshful candidate 
(or popular favour. These performancea originally took place 
in the open air, and the spectators were exposed to the weather 
which frequently proving unfavourable interrupted the show, 
and sometimes prevented it altogether; (o remedy this incon- 
venience, Astley erected a kind of tim phi theatre, completely 
covered, with a ride in ihc middle for the displayment of the 
horsemanship, and a stage in the front, with scenes and oth*-r 
theatrical decorations ; lo his former divertiseuients he (hen added 
(lunbling, dancing, farcical operas, and pantomimes. The stic^ 
cess he met with occasioned a rival professor of horsemanship 
named Hughes, who hnilt another theatre for similar per- 
formances not far distant, to which he gave the pompous title 
of the Royal Circus. Hughes was unfortunate, and died some 
years back: but (he Circus has passed into other hands; and 
the speclncles exhibited there in the present day' are far more 
splendid than those of any other of the minor theatres. 



VII— DANCING DOGS, 
I know no reason why the jocniators should not have ma< 
the dog one of their principal brute performers: the sagacity of 
this creature and its docility conldnot haveescaped (heir notice; 
«nd yet the only trick performed by the dog, that occurs iu the 
ancient paintings, is simply that of sitting upon his hauncheit 
in an upright position, which he might have been taught to du 
with very little trouble, 8« in the following engraving from the 
nodlei;m MS. finished in 1344, and in others that will presently 
appear. 



* 
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or TUB PEOPLk or EHOLMm. 

Neither do 1 recollprt tlinf ilng^ are inchiJeil in llie list nf 
Biiimals fomierly belonging to ihe juggltr'sexluljitionB, thoiif^li, 
no cloubl, ibey ought to have been; Tor, in Ben Joiison's piny 
of Barlbohiiew Fayre, first aetctl in 1614, there is ineiilioii 
niiide of " (lodges ihiii daiice the morrice," without niiy iuiji- 
ratioti of the perfunnance being a uovelty. Dancing dugs, in 
Ihe present diiy, make ibeir appearanre in the public streets of 
ibe metropolis; but their makers meet with very little encou- 
ragement, except from the lower classes of the people, and 
from children ; and of course the performance is rartly worthy 
of notice. At the commencement of the last century, a company 
of dancing dogs was introduced at Sonthwark fiiir by a puppet- 
showman named Crawley. He called tbiis exhibition "The Ball of 
Little Dogs;" and stales in bis bill, that tbey came from Lnvain; 
he then tells us, that " they performed by their cutming tricks 
wonders in ibc world of dancing;" and adds, " you shad see 
one of them, named niar(|uis of Gaillerdain, whose dtfxtcrity is 
not to be compared;' he dances with luadame I'uncette hit 
uiifilresH and the rest of their company at llie sound of inslru- 
mt-nls, all of them observing so well the cadence, that they 
nmaze every body." At the close of tbe bill, he declares that 
tbe dogs had danced before the queen [Anne] aud most of the 
nobility of England. But many other "cunning tricks," and 
greatly superior to those practised by Crawley's company, htive 
bfcii performed by dogs some (ew years ago, at Sadler's Wells, 
and afterwards at Astley's, to tbe great amusement and disport 
iif the polite spectators. One of the ^logN at Sadler's Wells 
Kcted the part of a btdy, and was carried by two other dogs; 
imrae of them were sealed at n (able, and wailed on by others ; 
and the whole concluded with the attack and stunning of a fort, 
entirely performed by dogs. 



Vm.— THE HARE AND TABOB, AND LEARNED ITG. 
It 19 astonishing what may be effected by constant exertion 
and conliinially tonnenling even ibc most timid and untraclable 
xnimals; for no one would readily believe th.it a hare could have 
lieen sullicicnlly emitoblened to fice a large concourse of spec- 
tators wilhmit expressing its alarm, and beat upon a tambourine 
in (heir presence ; yet sucb a performance was put in practicK 
not many years back, and exhihiled at Sadler's Wells; and, if 

' Hit meming, I tappott, it [Lil li.e f,rrfunnuc« o( l\i« dog «>» km Ma W cq^ia^^. 
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I mistabe not, in several other pliices in siul ubout ihe metro- 
polis. Neither is this wliinisicnl Npeelacle a recent indention. 
A bare (hat beat the tabor is meiiiioned by Jonsoti, in bis comedv 
of Barthulmen' Fayre, acted at llie comin en cement of ihc seven- 
teenth century; and a representation of the feat itself, taken 
from a dratvuig' on a manuscript upwarils of lour hundred yeais 
vid, iu (he Harleiau Collection,' is given betuw. 




And liere 1 cannot help mentioning a very ridiculous ehow uf 
a learned pig', which of late days attracted much of the public 
notice, and at the pulite end of the tunn. This pig, wbicli in- 
deed was a large unwieldy hog', being taught to pick up letter* 
written upon pieces of cards, and to armnge.them at command, 
gave great satisfaction to all who saw biin, and filled histor- 
menter's pocket with money. One would not have thought that 
a bug had been an niiinml capable of learning : the fact, how- 
ever, is another proof of what may be acconipMslied by assiduity; 
for the showman assured a friend of mine, thai he bad lost thr^e 
very promising brulrs in the course of training, and that the 
phenonienun then exhibited bad often giveu him reason to des- 
pair of success. 

IX.— A DANCING COCK AND TIJE DESERTER DIHD. 
Tlie joculalors did not cotifine ihemi^elves to ihe tutoring of ' 
c)iiudrnpeds, but extended their practice to birds also; and a 
curious s|»e<'impn of ibeir art a ppenrs by the fol lowing engraving, 
» ''rawing on the same MS. in the Ilarleian Cullectiui| 
watt Lnk'-D. 
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BX A Cock oancivo on Stilti to tbe Udiic or * Pipk and Taio«. 

In the present day, this may probably be considered aa a 
mere efTort of ihe iliiiiiiiiiator'fi fancy, and admit of a doubt 
whelber eucb a trick was ever displayed in renlily: bnt inanv 
iire yet l!vin<r who were witnesses to an exhibition far more sur- 
prising, shown at Breslaw'§, a celebrated juggler, who per- 
forined at London 'somewhat more than twenty-years ago: 'it was 
first shown in the vicinily of Pall Mall, in 17S9, at five shillings 
each person; the price was afterwards reduced to balf-a-crown ; 
and finally to one shilling. A number of little birds, to the 
amount, I believe,oflwelFeor fourteen, being taken from diffV-rent 
cages, were placed upon a rable lu lite presence of tlie spectators; 
and there Ibcy funned themselves inio ranks like a company ut 
soldiers : small coiieit of paper bearipig some resemblance to 
g'renadiers' caps were put upon their bcad^, and diminutive imi- 
tations of muskets made witli wood, secured under their left 
winga. Thus equipped, they marched to and fro several times; 
when a single bird was brought forward, supposed to be a de- 
sertei, and set between six of llie muskeleers, ihree in a row, 
who conducted him from the top to the bottom of tbe table, on 
the niiddle of which a small brass cannon charged with a little 
gunpowder had been previously placed, and the deserter was 
silualed in the front part of the ciuinun ; his guards then divided, 
three retiring on one side, and tlifec on tbe other, and he was 
left slnnding by himself. Another bird was iunnudJalely pro- 
duced ; and, a lighted match being put into one of bis claws, 
he hopped boldly on theotlierlo the tail of the cannon, am), ap- 
plying the match to llie priming, discharged tbe piece without 
the least appearance of fear or agitation. The moment tlie ex> 



> la Cocktpar-ttreet, oppotiu (be lliynurkec. 
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plosion took plare, tlie deserier (t-il doivn, and l^y, ajijiareiitly 
iiiolioniess, like a dead bird; but, nt the command of his liilnr 
he rose again; and the cages being broaghtr the featheni] 
soldiers wero stripped of their ornaments, anti returned into tliein 
ill perfect order. 

X.— IMITATIONS OF ANIMALS. 

Among the performance)* dependent on imitalion, that of ah~ 
fiuming the forms of different animals, and connterfeitiitg their I 
gestnres, do not seem lo have originated with (he jngulers; for 
ihis absurd prnctice, if I miKtake not, existed long before these 
comical artists mnde iheir appearance, at least in large ouni- 
panies, and in a professional way. There was a sport common 
among the ancient", nbirli usnally took place on the kalonds ol 
Janunrv, and probably formed a part of the Saturnal ia, or feasts 
of Saturn, It consisted in ntnmmings and disgniMrinents; fur 
the actors took npon them^uelves the resemblance of wild beasU, 
or domestic catlle.and wandered ubonf from one place to another; 
and he, I presume, stood highest in ibe estimation of his fellow* 
who best Bupporled the character of the brute he iniitaied. This 
whimsical aninsemenl wasexceedingly popnlar, and continued lo 
he practised long after tlieeKtublishnuril of ChriHlianily; itwaa, 
however, much opposeil by the clergy, and parlicuUrljr by 
Panliniis bishop of Nola, in the ninth century, who in one of 
his sermons tells us, that those concerned in it were wont lo 
clothe themselves with skins of caltic, and put upon ibetii tbv 
heads of beu'ils.' What effect his preaoliing may have had Ot 
the time, I know not; the custom, however, was not lolalty 
suppressed, but may be readily traced from vestiges remaining 
of it, to the moilern times. Dr. Johnson, in his Journey to the 
Vi'eslern Islands of Scotland, Rays u gentleman informed htm. 
that, at new year's eve, in tin- hall or castle of the laird, 
where at festivals there is supposed lo be a very numerous conw 
paiiy, one man droiseii hiaitolf hi a cow-hide, on which oUirr 
men Iwat with sticks; h« tniUfl with all this noi«i; ronnil the 
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Tlie ancient roiirt lii<Ii, desrribed in » fornier chapter,' are cer- 
taiiilv otf^hootut from the l^atiirimlian disBgurements ; and from 
the same stock we may pcrlinenlly derive the succeeding 
masqurngs and diBguisemcnts of the person fre(|i)ently practised 
at certain seasons of the year; and hence also came the modern 
masquerades. Warton says, that certain theatrical amusements 
were called mascarades very aticiently in France. These were 
probably the court ludi.^ 



XI.— MUMMINGS AND MASQUERADES. 

In the middle agex, mumraing;s were very common. Mnmm 
IB said to be derived from the Baiiish word miunme, or momme 
in Dutch, and signitirs to disg^nise oneself with a mask : hence 
a mnmraer; which is properly defined by Dr, Johnson to be a 
masker, one who performs frolics in a personated dress. Tlio 
following verse occurs in Milton's Samson Agonisles, line 1325: 

Jug^lm and dancer*, xnlici, mammen. mimirB. 
At conrt, as well as in the mansions of the nobility, on occa- 
sions of festivity, it frequently happened that the whole com- 
pany appeared in borrowed characters; and, full licence of 
speech being granted to every one, the discourses were not 
always kept within the bounds of decency.* These spectacles 
were exhibited with great splendour in fornier times and par- 
ticularly during the reign of Henry VIII.:* they have ceased, 
however, of late years to attract the notice of the opulent ; and 
the regular masquerades which snccee<)ed them, are not sup- 
ported at present witli that degree of mirthful spirit which, we 
are told, abounded at their institution ; and probably tt is fur 
this reason they are declining so rapidly in the public eett- 
maliun. 

The mummeries practised by the lower classes of the peupit* 
UHOally took place at the Christmas holidays ; and such persons 
as could not procure masks rubhed their faces over with sool, or 
painted them; hence Sebastian Brant, in his Ship of Fouls,' al- 
luding lo this custom, says, 

Hiti oDr liHiU a "iiot ugley set on his Iter, 

.^pffiler hnib cm a tile cflunlprfflii* ■tra!"Te, 
Or piintelli bit riugf iriili fume io sutli lur, 

lliil wtikt lie it, luiii«l[ u Kubly aim. 

' Cbap. ii. *NI. liki. p. 159. • History nt F.ngluh Poetry, toI. i. p,*3T. 

' Mrm. Aiic. Cheial, lain. u. p. 6B. ' See a Lle«cn;iiiun o! i.«c>i;A<^vcn\,^.\(>\. 

' rn«mlMirdlf llfiauJn lIarcliy,Mid prinitd bj Pynaou m Vlvja. 
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It ft^ipcars that many abuser were cummiltcd under tlie mno* 
lion of tlicae (lixg'uiseiiicnts; and fur this reason an ordinance 
was eslablislied, by wbicli a man was liable to puniiibmeDt mIio 
appeared iti tbe streets of London with " a painted visage."' 
Ill tbe thini yenr of tbe reign of Henry VIII. it wnis ordained 
that no persons should appear abroad like mummers, tofering 
their faces with vizors, and in disguised apparel, under pitin o( 
imprisonnient for three months. The same act enlurced ibe 
penally of 20<. againsl such as kept vizors in their bouses for 
llie purpose of mtmim)n<>:.' 

Bourne, in his Vulgar Antiquities,' speaks of a kind ut 
mumming practised in the North about Chr'stmas time, which 
consisted in "changing of clothes between tbe men and the 
women, who, when dressed in each other's habits, go," says he, 
" from one iieigbhour's house to another, and partake of tlivir 
Christmas cheer, and make merry with them in disguise, by 
dancing and singing and such like merriineuts." 

XII.— SIUSIMSNG TO ROYAl, PERSONAGES. 

Persons capable of well^upporting assumed characters were 
frequently introduced at public entertainments, and also in the 
pageants exhibited on occasions of soleiniiily; soiuelimes tliey 
were the bearers of presents, and sonietimcs the speakers of 
panegyrical orations. Froissart tells tf, thai, after the roronu- 
lion of Isabel of Bavaria, the queen of Charles VI. of Franci-, 
she hail several rich donations brousht to her by mummers in 
different disguiseinents ; one resembling a bear, another an 
unicorn, others like a company of Moors, and others as Turks 
or Saracens.* 

When queen Elizabeth was entertained at Kcuihvorih castie, 
various spectacles were contrived for her amusement, and some 
of them produced wilhoutany previous notice, to take her as it 
were by surprise. It happened about nine o'clock one evening, 
UN iier majesty returned from hunting, and was riding by torch- 
light, there came suddenly ou! of the wood, bj the road^de, u 
rnau habited like n savage, covered with ivy, holding in one of 
bis handsan oaken plant torn upby the roots, who placed himself 
before her, and, a!>cr holdiug some discourse with a counterfeit 
echo, repeated a poetical oration in her praise, ivbicu was weil 

■ Sioo'iivn}, M.eSO. • Nanlibrwka'al'rmtitf, p.t(l9. 
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leceivcd. This man was Thomas Gascoyne the poet; and the 
veracB he spoke on the occ.-ision were his own compusilion. The 
cirrumstiincc took place on the lOlhof Jiily, 1575.' 

Tiie savage men, or woilehousfs, as they are sometimes called, 
frequently made their appearance in the public shows; iliey 
were sometimes clothed entirely with skins, and sometimes ihey 
were decorated with oaken leaves, or covered, us above, with 
ivy. 

Itlll.— PARTtAL IMITATIONS OF ANIMALS. 
The jiinffrlers and lite minstrels, observing how lightly these 
ridicnlons disgnisemenls were relished by the people in freneral, 
turned tiieir talents towards the imitating; of different animals, 
nnd rendered their exhibition* more pleasing by the addition of 
their new acr[nirfineiits. Below are specimens of their perform- 
I ances, from the Bodleian M.S. before cited.* 

^V S4*XIV.CniTDiiv. 

This prei^ents to us the resemblance of a Blarr. The followinfr, 
from the same MS., pictures a goal walking erectly on his indui 
feet. 





e^ KIV.CimTerBT 
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Neither of tl)L-se ticiiiious aaimals Lave any tore tcg;»; but lo 
ihe fir^t the deficiency is supplied l>y a utaff, upuii which la*' 
aclor might recline at pleasure ; his Oicc is seen iLrungh an aper- 
ture on the breast ; anti, I doubt not, a person was chosen to 
play this part with a face susceptible of much grimnce, wliicli 
he bad an opportunity of setting forth to great advantage, with a 
certainty of comiiianding the plaudits of bis beholders. It was 
idso possible to heighten the wbimsical appearance of thisdiiib 
guise by a motion communicated to the bead; a trick the man 
might easily enough perform, by putting one of his arms into 
the hollow of his neck ; and probably the neck was made pliable 
fur that purpose. lu the subjoined delineation, frcm the same MS., 
we find a boy. with a mask resembling the head of a dog, prc^ 
eeiitiiig a scroll of parchment to his master. 




Bo. XIV. CiinutiY. 



In the origiiinl thiTe are two more* boys, who are followmg 
disguised in a similar manner, and each ot theni holding a like 
Hcroll of parchment. The wit of this performance, I protest, 1 
cannot discover. 



XIV.— niE HORSE IN THE MORRIS- DANCE. 

The prancing and curveting of horses was counterfeited in 
the hobby-horse, the usual concomitant of the morris-<Iance. I 
have already spoken on this sulijert;' and shall only add in ibis 
place an anecdote of prince Henry, tiic eldest son of Jamea I. — 
" Some of his highneWs young gentlemen, together with him- 
Belf," says my autlior, " imitating in sport the curveting and 
high-going of horses, one that stood by said that Ihey were like 
a company of horses; which his highness noting, answered, ' Is 
it not better to resemble a horse, which is a generous and 
courageous beast, lUan a dull slow-going ass as you are?'" The 
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prJDcc, we am ;ohl, wad exceeilingly joun^f at the time lie made 
lliU re[]l}.' 



XV.— COUNTER rEIT VOICES OF ANIMALS. 

I have not been able to ascertnin how far the auciciii juggltrs 
cxi^rtcdllieiriihtlitii's in rounlerfeiliii^tlie articulation of nintnalit; 
but we may reasonably suppose ihpy would not have neglected 
so p»iential n requisite to make their imtlaliuiiK pcrferl. 

Ill the rci],'!! of (jiieen Anne, a man who-!e nariic was Clench, u 
iiiitive of Bnrnet, made his a|i|iearaiire >it London. He per- 
formed at the corner of PRribulomew>Iane, behind the Royal 
Lxciian^'e. Mis price for ndiiiittnnee was one Khillingeiich pei^ 
son, 1 tiitve his advertiseinenl before me;^ wliicfi states that he 
** imil:)led the horses, the huiitameii, and a pack of hunnds, a 
xliatudnctor, an ohi woman, n drunken man, l!ie tiells, the flute, 
llie double eiirtell, nnil the orgiin wilIi three vuices, by his owu 
natural vnice, to the greatest perfection." He then prufesscs 
biiii«elf t>i " be the oidy man that could ever nttain to so great 
au art." He had, however, a rival, who is noted iu one of the 
papers of the Spectator, and calleij the whislling; man. His ex- 
cellency consisted in counlerleiliiiij; the notes of all kinds of 
bingiiifT birdf^/ Tile same performance was exhibited in great 
perfection by the bird-tutor asso<iated with Breslaw the juggler, 
mentioned a lew pages hack.* This man assumed the name of 
Kosignul,'' and, after he had quitted Breslaw, appeared on the 
stage at Covenl-garden theatre, where, in addition to his imitn- 
Uou of the birdb, he executed a concerto on a fiddle without 
Ktringsj that is, he made the notes in a wundeiful manner with 
liiH voice, and represented the bowing by drawing a small 
truncheon backwards and forM'ardN over a stringlcss violin. His 
performance was received with great applause; and the success 
be met with produced many compelitors, but none of them 
equalled him: it wat, however, discovered, that the rounds 
were produced by an insiruim-nt contrived for the purpose, con- 
cealed in ihe mouth; and then the trick lost all its reputation. Six 
years ago,^ I heard a poor rustic, a native of St. Alban's, imitate, 
with great exactness, the whole assemblage of animals belonging 

' The Buibor, nhcue niime Joes noi sppeu, dec!«te» LinuelttO bRiebeen iriCbeu 
to Ihe tacu bs (ecord*. MS. Ilatl. 6391. 
' HiscBll. Culleet. H«l. Lib. No. ll.>. • Vol.riti. No.STO. 

* *« P- **S- ' LiteralJj. tightingsle. • V**^'*" \SWA 
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*na far^-yard; bul eRpecially lie exrelled in roiinrerfeiting tile 
grunting' or swine, the squeaking^ of pigs, and tli6 quarrelling^ 
of two dogs. 

Xn,— ANIMAIS TRAINED FOR BAmNC. 
Traininff of bulls, bettrx, liorses, and oltier aiiimnN, for the pni^ 
pose of bniting; (liem willi <Iog«, whr rertaiuly practised by ihe 
jugglers; and this vicious pastime has the sanction of Iiishanti. 
quity. Fitz-Steplien, who lived in the reign of Henry 1I„ tells 
us that, in the forenoon of every holiday, durina; the winter 
season, the young Londoners were amused with boars opposed 
to each other in battle, or with bulls and full-^ron-n bears bitited 
by dogs,' This author makes no mention of horses ; and 1 be- 
lieve the baiting of these nuble and useful animals was never 
a general prartiee: it was, however, no doubt, partially per- 
formed; and (he manner in which it was carried into execution 
appears by the engraving No. 76.^ Asses also were treated with 
the same inhumanity ; but probably the poor beasts did not afford 
•Hia ent sport in the lormenling, and therefore were seldom 
brought forward as the objects of this barbarous diversion. 



XVII^PARIS GARDEN. 
There were several places in the vicinity of the metropolis set 
apart for the baiting of beasts, and especially the district of 
Saint Savour's parish in Sotithwark, called Paris Garden; 
which place contained two bear-gardens, said (O have beeii 
the first that were made near London ; and in them, according 
to Stoiv, were scatlblds for the spectators to stand upon:' 
Riid this indulgence, we are told, they paid fur in the fol- 
lowing manner: "Those who go to Paris Garden, the Bell 
Savage, or Theatre, to behold bear-baiting, enterhides, or fence- 
play, must not account of any pleasant spectacle, unles>4 first 
ihey pay one pennie nt the gate, another at ihe entrie of the 
scaffold, and a third for quiet standing."' One Sunday aOer- 
noon in the year 1582, the scaffolds being overcharged with 
Epectatoni, fell down during: ibe performance; and r ereat 
ininiber of persons went killud or iirainieil by tlie accideitt.* 
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.wnt — BULL AND UEAK-BAITING PATRONIZED BY JlOi'ALTY. 

Bull and bear-baiting is not encouraged by persons uf muk 
and opulence in ibc pre'5ont day ; ami wLeri practiseil, which 
rarely happeoB, it is nitendeil only by the lowest and most des- 
picable part of the people ; wliicli plainly indicates a general 
refhiement of manners and previileney uf humanity among 
the muilenis ; on the contrary, this barbarous pastime was 
highly relished by the nobdily in former ages, and cuuiitc- 
iiaiiced by persons of ibe most exalted rank, without exception 
even of the fiilr sex. Erasnms, who visited England in the 
reigu of Ihiiry VIII., says, there were " many herds of bears 
mniiitained in this country for the purpose of baiting." ' When 
(jiieeri Mary visited her xisier the princess Elizabeth during her 
confinement at IlulReld-housc, the next morning, after mass, a 
grand exhibition of bear-baiting was mcde for their aumseinent, 
with which, it is said, " their highnesses were right well con- 
lenL."^ Queen Elizabeth, nn the 25th of May, 1559, noon 
niter her accession to the throne, gave a splendid dinner to the 
French anibiissadors, who afterwnrds were entertained with the 
baiting of bulls and bears, and ilie queen herself stood with 
the amba&sndors looking on the pastime till six at night. The 
dity following, the siune ambassadors went by water to Paris 
Garden, where they saw another baiting of bulls and of bears;' 
and again, twenty-seven years posterior, queen Elizabeth re- 
ceived the Danish ambassador at Greenwich, who was treated 
with the sight of a bear and bull-baiting, "tempered," says 
Ilulinshed, " with other merry disports;"' and, fur the diver- 
sion of the populace, there was a borse with an ape upon his 
back; which highly pleased them, so that they expressed "their 
inward-conceived joy and delight with shrdl shouts and variety 
of gestures,"* 



XIX.— in LL AND BEAR-BAITING. HOW PKIIFORMKn. 
The maimer in which these sports were exhibited towards tiie 
rluse of the sixteenth century, is thus described by lleutzner,* 



< Cmtni Adngia. p.36l. ■ Lift' otSii ThomaiPope, aerLiii. p.B&. 

* NiclioU'i PragrrateB, nol. i. p. 40. '■ Cbrouiclr ot Kag, tul. iji. fol. l&SU. 

' Niel.ol«'! I'lcigieiws, Tul. ii. p. S*8. 

■ IiJQ»aiy. pnaicd lu Liuzi, A. D. li9B. Sea lotdOrfoiil'stniuiuioni Sdnv- 
bccn fill), p- 41- 
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wlio was presetil at one oi the [lerioiiHiiiices: " TluTt- is a plan* 
buill in tlio form ol' a iheaire, wblcb serves for bailings of bull* 
aiid bears ; they are fastened bebintl, aii<l ibeii worried by great 
Kiiglish bull-dogs; but Dot without mi]iie lo the dogs, from tbt! 
Iionia of (he one and the teeth of the other; and it soinetitDea 
happen!) they are killtil jn the spot; ftesh oneK are imtnedjatety 
supplied in the places of (hose that are wounded or tired. To 
this entertainment there often follows tJiai of wliippiiiga blinded 
bear, whirh is performed by five or six men standing oireularly 
with whips, which they exercise upon him without any mercy, 
HS he cannot escape because of bis chain; he defends himself 
with nil his force and skill, throwinsT down all that come within 
his reach, and are not active enough to get out of it, and (earing 
the whips out of their hands, and breaking Ihem." Lanehaiti 
speaking of a bear-bnitinir exhibited before queen Elizabctli lu 
1575, says, " It was a sport very pleasant to see tlie bear, wiiu 
bis pink eyes learingatlcr his enemies, approach; the niatble- 
ness aud wait of (he dog to take bis advantage; and ihe Furce 
and experience of the bear again to uvuid bis assaults ; il he werv 
bitten in one place, how be would pinch in another to get free; 
that if he were taken once, then by what *.\ni\ with biting, wilh 
clawing, with roaring, with (ussing, and tumbling, he would 
work and wind himself from them; and, whim he was loose, lu 
shake bis ears twice or thrice with the blood and the slavi-r 
hanging about his physiognoniy." The same writer tells ti*, 
that thirteen bears were provided for this occasion, and they 
were baited with a great sort of ban-tlogs.' In the foregoing 
relations, we find no mention made of a ring put iDto the nose 
of the bear when he was baited ; which certainly was the more 
modern pnictice; beuce the expression by the duke of New- 
castle, in the llomorous Lovers, printed in 1617: " I feur tfaa 
wedlock ring more than the bear does the ring in his nose." 



XX— BEARS AND BKAR-WARDS. 

^'Iien a bear-baitiiig was about (o take place, tbe tame wnn 
publiclv n>t.(l.. L-..^M^„^ i,|,j tbe l>ear-ward previously paraded 

(o excite the curiosity of the popida(*e, 
ue s|)ecla(ors uf the sperl. The animal, 

<>•• * l*iognin>, •»!- i. till- 'iM- 
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on rnese occasions, was iisnally preceded by a lamstrel or l»vo, 
Hpd carried n monkey or baboon upon his back. In the lliimorDu*t 
I,overs, tbe piuy just now cjiiotcd, "Tom of Lincoln" is men- 
tioned as tbe name of " a fiiiiioiiB bear ;" and one of the rlm- 
ractfrs pretending to personate a bear-ward, says, " I'll set up 
my bills, lliat (be i;amesters of London, Tlorsleydown, Suutlu 
wark, and Newmarket, may come in and bail him here before 
ibe ladies; but firsl, boy, go fetch me a bagpipe; we will walk 
(be streets in triumph, and give the people notice of our sport." 

XXI^BAITING IN Qt^EEN ANNE'S TIME. 

The two following advertisements,' which were published in 
(he reign of queen Anne, may serve as a spechnen of the elegant 
manner in which these pastimes were announced to (he public; 

"At (he Bear Garden in Hockley in the Hole, near Clerken- 
well Green, this present Monday, there is a great match to be 
fought by two Dogs of SniitbHeld Bars against two Dogs of 
Ilanipstead, at the Readiug Bull, for one guinea to be spent; 
live h-ts goes out of band ; which goes fairest and farthest in 
wins all. The famous Bull of 6re-wurks, which pleased tbe 
gentry tu admiration. Likewise there are two Bear-Dogs to jump 
ihreejnnipsi apiece at the Bear, which jumps highest for ten 
shillings to he s]>eMl. Also variety of bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting; it being a day of general sport by all the old gamesters ; 
and a bull-dog to be drawn up with (ire-ni>rks. Beginning at 
three o'clock." 

" At William Well's beiir^^ardcn in Tnti Ic-fieliis. Weslmiuster, 
tliii present Monday, there will be a green Bull baited; and 
twenty Dogs to fight for a collar; and the dug that runs farthest 
and fairt'Mt wins the collar; with other <liversionB of bull and 
bear-bailing. Beginning at two of (he clock," 



XXn.— SWORD-PLAY. 

Tbe sword-dance, or, more properly, a combat with swords 
and bucklers, regulated by niu^^ic, was exhibited by the Saxon 
gleemen. We have spoken on this subject in a former chapter, 
and resume ithere.becaiisethejugglers of the middle ages were 
famous for their skill in baudling the sword. 

■ In a MiicelUiieoui CaUeciion o( Billi ud Title-pagei, Hul. Ub. Nj. li. 
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87. Sword-Pliy.— XllI.CENTunt. 

This combat, represented from a manuscriptof ihe thiriet^uib 
ceiiturj, iti the Royal Library,' varies, in several respects, from 
lUal in the engraviiiij No. 60;^ though Iwth, 1 presume, are <hf- 
fereiit moil iti cations of the same performance, as well as that 
below, from a manuscript in the Royal Library,^ which is carried 
into execution without the assistance of a minstrel. 




as. :)wonD-PLlY— XllLCEHTtlRl. 

Hiese combats bore some resemblance to those peribrmed by 
the Roman gladiators; for which reason the jng-ijlcrs were some- 
times called gladiators by the early historians; " Mimi, salii, 
balalrones, wmiliimi, gladialores, paloestrilce — et tota joculu- 
torum copia, &c." * It also appears that they instituted srhmds 
for teaching the art of defence in various parts of the kiiigdont. 
and especially in (he city of London, where the coiiducl ol the 
masters and their soholars became so outrageous, that it was 
Deceseary for ihe legislature to interfere ; and, in the fourteenth 

< Ko. 14, E. iii. Seep.115. 'Xo.IO.U.ti. 

'ilian. Suubiioenu ds Isiigu Cuiialinm, lib. L cip. lui. f. H. 
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jear of the reign of Edwanl I. A.D. 1286, an edict was pub- 
lished by royal authority, which prohibited the keeping of such 
schools, and the public exercise of swords and bucklers, " eskii^ 
mer aii bokeler." 

It is said that many robberies and murders were committed by 
these ^ladintors ; hence the appellation of swash buckler, a term 
of reproach, "from nwasbing," says Fuller, "and making a noise 
on the buckler, ami riitlian, which is the same as a swatr- 
Cfcrer, West Smithfield was formerly called RutBan Hall, 
where such men usually met, casually or otherwise, to try 
luasterres with sword and buckler; more were frighlcued 
than hurt, hurt than killed therewith, it being accounted un- 
maidy to strike beneath the knee. But since that desperate 
traylor Rowland Yorke first used thrusting with rapiers, swords 
and bucklers are disused."' Jonsoii, in the induction to his 
play called Bnrlbiilomew Fair, speaks of "the sword and buck- 
ler ngc in Smithfield ;" and again, in the Two Angry Women of 
Abhington, a comedy by Henry Porter, printed in 1590, we 
have the following observation : " Sword and buckler fight 
begins to grow out of use; I am sorry for it; 1 shall never see 
good manhood again; if it be once gone, this poking fight of 
rapier and dagger will come up; then a tall man, that is, a 
courageous man, and a good sword and buckler man, will be 
spitted like a cat or a rabbit," 

Such exercises bad been practised by day and by night, 
to the great annoyance of the peaceable inhabitants of the 
city ; and by the statute of Edward I. the ofienders were 
subjected to the punishment of imprisonment for forty days ; to 
which was afterwards added a mulct of forty marks.' These 
restrictions certaiidy admitted of some exceptions ; for it is well 
known that there were seminc-ies at London, wherein youth 
were taught the use of arms, lield publicly after the institution 
of this onl inai.re. " The art of defence and use of weapons," 
says Stow, " is tinght by professed n.asters;"* but these most 
probably were licensed by the city governors, and under their 
contrel. The a„;hor of a description of the colleges and 
schools ill and about London, which he calls "The Third Uni- 
versity of England," printed in black letter tn 161&, says," In 

' Wonbipn of Eni-liiiii), A. D. 166*. 

' Mulland's History of London, booX i. ifaip. li. 

' Surrey of London, ch«n. ii. 
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lliia city," meaning Lomlon, " thi?Te b« niiiiiie professora of the 
science of defence, ami very skilful men in teachiiig- ihe be«t 
and most ofTensire and delensiveuse of verie ninny weapons, as 
of (he long-sword, back-sword, rapier and dagger, single rapier, 
the case of rapiers, (he sword and bnrkler, or targnte, the pike, 
the halbenl, the long-ntaff'. and olliere.' Henry VIII. made ihe 
professors of ihis art a company, or corporalJon, by lellrni 
patent, wherein the art is intituled The Noble Science of Defeitn-. 
The manner of Ihe [iroceeding of our fencers in their iwboolB M 
this; first, they which desire to be (an<>ht at their admisMou 
are called scholars, and, aa they prolit, they take degrees, and 
procee<I to be proviMils of defence; and that must be woniie by 
public trial of (heir pruliciencie and of their hkill at certain 
weapons, which they call prizes, and in the preKcDce and view 
of many hundreds of people; and, nt their next and last prize 
, well and sufficiently perforuicd, ihey do proceed to be niaUlera 
of the incicnce of defence, or maisters of fence, aa we commonly 
call them." The king ordained, " ihnt none, but such as Iiare 
thus orderly proceeded by public act and trial, and have the 
approbalioii of the principal masters of their company, may 
profess or Icarh this art of defence publicly in any part cf 
Engliind." Slow informs us, that the young Londoners, ou 
holidays, after the evening prayer, were permined to exerci«« 
themselves with their wasters and bucklers before their maaten' 
doors. Tiiis pnsiime, I imagine, is represented by a drawiug 
in the Bodleian MS.' from whence Ihe annexed engraring in 
taken, where clubs or bludgeons are ani-stituted for swords. 




The beflr-gantniS were (he usual places appropriated by the 
•w tor public trials of »kill. These exhibition* 
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were oiitnigeiMs (o liiironnity, and only fitted for tlie amusemeni 
(if ferooinus minds; il is therefore nNtoiUNliin"; that they shoiilil 
hofe been frequented by females ; for, who could inm^ine that 
the slicing of the flesh from a innn's cheek, tin; srnrifyitig of 
his arms or laying the calves of his legs upon his heels, were 
spectacles calculated to delight the fair sex, or snIHcienlly at- 
tractive to command their presence. The manner of performing 
n prize-combat, at the coninicncenieni of the last century, is well 
dt^scrihed, and the practice justly reprobated, iu one of the 
pnpers belonging to ihe Spectator:' but these exhibitions were 
not without their trickery', as we mny (irid by iinother paper^ iu 
the same volume. 



XXIII.— PUBLIC SWORD-PLAY. 

The following show-bill, dated July 13, 1700, contains the 
common mode of challenging and nnswcring used by the com- 
batants; it is selected from a great number now lying before 
me;* and, bein"^ rather curious, I shall transcribe it without 
making any atleralion. 

" At the Bear Garden in Hockley in the Hols, near ClerkeiN 
well Green, a trial of skill shall be performed between Two 
Masters of the noble Science of Defence on Wednesday next, 
at two of the clock precisely. 

" I George Gray, born in the city of Norwich, who have 
fought in most parts of the West Indies, namely, Jamaica and 
Barbndors, and several ollitr parts of the world, in all twenly- 
five timcM, and upon a stage, and never yet was worsted, and 
being now lately coine to London, tto invite James Harris to 
meet ntid exercise at these following weapons, namely, bacK- 
KwonI, swonl and dagger, sword and buckler, single falrhori, 
and case of fiilchons." 

" I James Harris, Master of iue said noble Science uf De- 
fence, who formerly rid in the horse-guards, and hath fought n 
liniidrei) and ten prizes, and never leA a stage to anv man, will 
not fail. God willing, lo meet this brave ami bold inviierat iLe 
lime and place appointed ; desiring sharp swords, and from him 
no favunr. No person to be upon the ntnge but the seconds, 
Vival Regina!" 

' Vol. Ti. No. *S6. > No. M0. 

■ In ■ MiKctliaeooi Coll-cuon uf Ti[to-)j(gn, Gilli, iti. ia the Hiridwi LLlnis, 
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XXrV,— QUARTER-STAFF. 

[n another cliiillen^e the quaner-fitafT is atliled to tlie list oT 
ncapons named on these occasions. Quart er-sIafT Dr. Johnmn 
explains to be "A staff of dt-fence, socalk-d, I believe, from llie 
manner of using it, one hand being' pinced ut the middle, and 
the other equal!}' between the end and the middle,"' The quarter- 
staff was tbrmcrly used by the English, and esperinlly in the 
western parts of the kingdom. I have seen a small pamphlet 
with this title; "Three to One; being an English-Spanish com- 
bat, performed by a neslem gentleman of Tavyslock, in Devon- 
shire, with an English quarter-staff, against three rapiers and 
poniards, at Sherries in Spain,' in the presence of the ilukea, 
rondcs, marquisses, and other great dons of Spain, being the 
council of war ; " to which is added, " the author of this bouke, 
and HCtor in this encounter, being R. Peecke." On the same 
page there is a rude wooden prim, representing the beru with 
his quarter-staff, in the action of fighting with the three 
Spanyards, who are armed with long swords and daggers. 
Caultield has copied this print in his Assemblage of Noted 
Persons. 

XXV—WRESTLING, to. IN BEAR-GARDENS. 

Wrestling, and such other trials of strength and activity as 
had formerly been exhibited in the specLtcles of the minstrels 
and jugglers, were at this period transferred to the bear-gardens 
nhere they continued in practice till the total abolition of tbow 
polite places of amusement. 

XXVI^EXTRAORDINARV TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 

1 shall conclude this ch;tpter with the two following instancn 
of bodily power, recorded by our historians. The first is of 
Conrcy, earl of Ulster ; who, in the presence of John king of 
England and Philip of France, cnt through a helmet of steel with 
one blow of his sword, and struck the weapon so deeply into the 
post npon which the helmet was placed, that no one but him- 
Relf was able to draw it ont agaiu.^ The eecoiid is mouttuneU 

■ Dirliormiy. vord Quarltr-^aff. * Nor. 15, t6t>. 
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by Froissart ; who tells us tliaf, one Cliristnms-day, the earl of 
Foix, according' to liis usual ciislom, " held a great fea^t; and, 
after dyner, he deperled out of the hall, and went np into a 
g^alnrye. of twenty-four stayrcsofheyghl. It being exreedingly 
vM, the erie romplained that the fire was not large enough ; 
when a person named Ervalion, of Spayne, went down the 
Mayres, and benelh in the court lie sawe a great meny of asses 
laden with woodc, to serve the lioiise: ihaiihewent, anil took e 
one of the greatest asses, with all the « oode, and Uyde hym on 
hys backe, and went up al the stayres into the galary ; and dyd 
raste downe the asw, with al the woode, into the chimney, and 
Ihe aue's fete upward; whereof the erIe of Foix had greate 
joye; and so hadde all thy that wer ther, and had mcrvcle <if 
his strength." 

■ VaLiT. chap.VS. fol> U, lord nflmon' miatLslioD. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



I. Aodent Sprdmnii of Bom ling — Pwm on Boirting. — IL Bowling-gncna Gi* 
m*df hy the Eogluh. — III. Bdwliag-illr)'!. — IV. Lmg-boirlinf. — V. Suppnaed 
Origin of BilUirdi.^VI. KiijJa.— VIl. Cloah.— VIII. Laf(U^ — IX. Ninr- 
pai» — Skilile*. — X. Dutch-pin» — XI. Four-torn™. — XIL Half-bowi, — Xllt- 
N'isr-baleh^XIV. John Boll— XV. Pitch and HuHIp.— XVL Bull-buting ui 
Tovni nd Villagn.— XVII. BalLninDiDg— Ai Siainlbii), iu.— X^lll. Ai Tot. 
bnry.— XIX. fiadgpr-baiting.— XX. Cock-G^dng— XXI. Throwing m CocltL— 
XKIU Duck-buDdng. ^XXIU. S(|inml-baDttDj[. — XXIV. Rabbit- baoiiaj. 



1.— ANCIENT BOWLING— POEM ON BOWLUtu. 



The pasiime of bowling, whether praodseil upon open grecnn 
or in bowltiig-alleys, was pnihably an inveniior. of (he middle 
ages. I cannot by any nieans aKn-rtain the time of ils inlnv 
duction ; but I have traced it back to the thirteenth century. 
'Hie earliest representation of a frnme played with b<>wl!i, that I 
hare met with, occurs in a MS, iu the Royal Libmry,' as here 
represent eil. 
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90. BftWHWO XIII. ClKTVIT. 

Here two small eonen are placed upright at a diNlatice from 
each other; and the bnnin<>st<of ihn plavers is evidently to bowl 
at ihem alternately; ttie successful candidate being he who 
ronld lay hts bowl tlitj neareet to the mark. The Freoch, 
according to C'otgrave, had a ainiilar kind of ginne. callin] 
Carreau, from a squire stone «hich, says he, " is lukl in level 

' No. »>, E. ii, 
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with and at ihe end of a bowling-alley, and in ihe midst thereof 
nn upright point set as the mark whereat they bowl." The fol- 
lowing engraving, Iroiii a drawing in a beanlifiil M.S. Eiiok of 
Prayer?, in the iiossession nf Francis Dnuce, esq,, rcpresenis two 
other bowlers; liul they have no apparent objert to play at, 
unless the bowl cast by the first may be considered as such by 
the second, and the game recjuire him to strike it from its place. 





91. BowuHo.— XlV.CiNruKv. 

Below these we see three persons engnged in the pastime of 
bowling J and they have a small bowl, or jack, according to the 
modem practice, which serves tliemas a mark for the direction 
of their bowls: the action of the middle fignre, whi«e bowl is 
supposed to be nmniiig towards the jack, will not appear by 
any means extravagant to such as are accustomed to visit the 
bowling-greens. 




99. BoWllKO.— ItrV. CtltTUlT. 

The following little poem, by William Siroad, which 1 found 
iu " Juxtin Pngitl's Mcmiirandnm Book."' one of the Harleian 
maniiscripls at the Oritifrh MiiBenm,' expreasefl happily enough 
ihe turns and chances of the game of bowls : 



> P>f««i. 
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\ PARALLEL BETWIXT BOWLIKO AND PRSFEBHENT, 

VtekrneBt, like ■ fune at boaln. 

To (teAt oar bope tmlli diwri fHy : 
Hf«re quicii il runn>, ihtn «ofi il rou1« , 

Tl»« btitCT* make ■nd ihew the wij 
On vpfff ground, to gT«Bi mlliei 

Doc muij eatt od ihrir duire ; 
Some dp Are Uiriui and fort'd lo riae, 

WbtD ihoM an atopi that vtmld upite. 

Scam, irhoK brate and ml eiceed. 

Tbhre ve1[ by n^b^ rbal cnrb iLeir haac. 
And HiDe Itiat lio|UHh in ibeir iprad 

Ale chrrUbrd by tome fatour'a bUate; 
S<nne rrst m otbrr^s tutting tmt 

Tbe fame by *bom tbeirorlTM are owl* j 

Some fetcb a onn^qo fatr ■botrl. 
And Mcfplly lie oratke intude. 

Some gpt 'bjr fatadit, and M tdrtace 

Their fottnas by a boysKroua aime : 
And aoDie. wbn bate Oiv iweetol cbaoce, 

TLrii en'miet hit, and win ibe game. 
Tlu faiTf at cYitff arp (how ibat owe 

No EbaJikt lo fortune'* giddy a*vay j 
Such hooeti meb £ood buif fcrt are 

Whose own Lru* biai fHfti Ibe way. 

In the (liree delineations ju8l represcoted, we may obeeire 
that the players have only one bowl for eacL person ; the 
modern bowlera have usually three or four. 



II.— BOWLING-GREENa FIRST HADE BT THE ENGLISH. 

Bowling-o^eena are fiaid to liare originated in England;' 
and bowling upon them, in my memory, was a very populnr 
amusement. In most country towns of any note they are (o be 
found, and some few are still remaining in ibe vicinity of (he 
metropolis ; but none of them, 1 believe, are now so generally 
frequented as they were accustomed to be furmerly. 



ni.-BOWUKG-ALLEyS. 



The inronvcnienry to which tbe open gr€«ns for bowling werr 
necessarilv obnoxious, suggested, 1 presume, tbe idea of making 

I Eocjclopadia BriUonica, ia nxii 
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bowliiig'-alleyd, which, bein-j covered over, ijiight he iiseil when 
(lie weather woulil not permit the pursuit of rhe pastime abroai) ; 
iiiitl therefore they were usiiiiUy unnexed lo the residences of the 
optilenl ; wherein if the liulies were not themselves performers, 
they cerlninly countenanced the pastime by beino; spectators; 
hf'ncelhekingof Hungary, in an old poem entitled TheSquyer 
of Low Degree, says to his daughter, " to amuse you in your 
garden 

An bundredlb kaigbiei, tiuly tolde, 
S)>ai] pliy with bonle) in nlayes colile." 

Andrew Borde, iu bis Dicturie of Heltbe, describing n 
nobleman's mansion, supposes it not to be complete without 
" a bowling-alley." Among the additions made by Henry VIII. 
at Whitehall, were " divers fair tentiice-couries, bowling-alleys, 
and a cock-pit." 

It appears that soon after the introduction of bowling-alleys 
they were productive of very evil consequences ; for they be- 
came not only exceedingly numerous, but were often attached 
to places of public resort, which rendered them the receptacles 
of idle and dissolute persons ; and were the means of promoting 
a pernicious spirit of gambling among the younger and most un- 
wary partof ihecoimuunily. The little room required for making 
these bowling-alleys was no small cause of their multiplicalioji, 
particularly in great towns and cities. In the fifteenth and six- 
teenth ceuluries these nurseries of vice were universally decried, 
and especially such of them as were cstiiblished within the city 
and suburbs of London,' where the ill eflects arisiug from iheiu 
were most extensive. 



IV.- LONG-BOWLING. 

Bowling-alleys, I believe, were totally abolished before I 
knew London ; but 1 have seen (here a pastime which might 
originate from (hem, cidled long-bowling. It was performed In 
a narrow enclosure, about twenty or thirty yards in length, ami 
at the farther end was placed a square frame with nine small 
)>i»B upon it; at these pins the players bowled in succession ; 
and a boy, who stood by the frame to set up the pins that were 
beat down by the bowl, called out the Diitnber, which was 
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plared tn ihe acrount of lli« player ; and rhe bowl was relunw^ 
iij the tneana of a small miugh, plared wilh a grsdaa] descml 
fnJiD the pin* tn tbe bowlcni:, oa o»e sid« of tfae enclosure. Soir'- 
ndl thN game Dutrfa-nibbent. 

Bowling, acronlinv to an aulhor in the MTenleeiilb <vnlun', 
is a pastime " io which a man shall find great art id choonog oiii 
his ^Toum), aiiit preventing (he winding, banging, and maiiir 
turning advantages of llie same, whether it be in open wilde 
place*, or in close allies; and for his sport, ihe chusing of th« 
bowie is the [rreatf^' cunnins': your flat bowles being best fur 
allies, your round byazed bowIes(i>r open grounds of adfanUge, 
and your round bowles, like a ball, for green swartbes llurt »n 
plain and level." ' 

v.— SUPPOSED OniGIK OP BILUABDS. 

Below is a representation which wems lo bear some analogy 
to Iwwling. 




93. A cuitoin tnciucT PiRia^ 



Here the bovrls, insteati of being caul by the hand, are driven 
with a bnltooii, or mace, thronj^h an arch, towards a mark al a 
distance from it; and hence, I make no doubt, originated the 
game of billiards, which formerly was played with a similar kind 
of arch and a mark called the king, but placed upon (he table 
instead of the ground. The improvement by adding (he table 
answered two good purposes; i( precluded (he necessity for the 
player to kneel, or stoop exceedinglv, when he Glruck the bowl 
and accommodated iLe game to (be limits of a chamber. 



VL— KAYLES. 



Kayles, written also ray les and keiles, derived from (be Trench 
word quilles, was played with pins, and no doubt gave origin 
(o the modem game of nine-pins ; though prituiiively the kayle- 

' " CoButi) CoDteumifeDU," puhluhcd in l£i5. 
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jiius do not nppfar to Unve heeii roufiiicd to any certaiii nuuiber, 
an we may observe by ilietwol'wllowing- engraviiij-s: 



I 




y*. K.ILH.— XIV. ClXTDIlV. 



til liiis fiigraviiig. from a liook of Prayers in tLe poBsessioii 
of Francis Douoe. ^sq., ihe pastime of kayles is playin;^ « ith six 
pitis. The annexed is from atiotlier drawing; on a MS. iu Uie 
Koyal Library.' 




95. KiiiM,— XIV. Cbktury. 

Hert' the pasdtne is played will] rii;l)t pins; and tht form of 
these pJDH is also didVreiit, but ihiit miglit depend enlirely upon 
liifi fancy of the makers. One of tliem, in both cuses, is taller 
than tbe resl. 

The arrangemeni of the kayle-pintt differs grently from that 
of the nine-pins, I be latter being placed upon 'a sqnare frame in 
three rows, and the former in one row only. The two delinea- 
tions here copied represent that species of (he game called 
<'lnl>-kayles, " jeux de qutlles a baston," so denominated from 
the cinb or cndgel that was thrown at them. 

VII.— CLOSII. 
The game of cloish, or closh, mentioned frefjuently iu the 
ancient statutes,^ seems to have been the same as kayles, oi dt 

• No. I. U. »ii. 

» An. 17 ICdw. IV. cap, 3; igaui 18 «nd«) lico- VtU. lie.-, m\K»'Jx*WXi«c''»>5»a. 
game a prohibited. 
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Irast exceedingly like it: cloi«h ww> playexl wiib [tins, *l)tdi 
were ihrown at willi a bowl inslea<l of a tmiirbeon, and pru- 
bably aiSeted onlj' to naint: frum tbe aine-jiiiis uf the pKbejit 
lime. 

VUI^LOGGATS. fl 

Tliis, I make do doubt, was a pastime analogous to kavles ana 
Howb, but played chieflj- by boys and rusties, who substituted 
bones for pins. "Loggats," says sir Thomas HaDn)er,tMieof the 
c"IilorK of Shakespeare, " is the ancient name of a play or gsne, 
which is one of the unlawful game;* enumerated io the tllirty- 
third statute of Henry VIII. ; it is the same wbieh is now called 
kittlopins, in which the boys often make use of bones insteM) 
Iff wooden pins, throwing at them with another bone iiislend 
of buwlin|r," Hence Shakespeare, in Hamlet, spenks thus; 
"did thefte bones cost no more the breedm^, but to play at 
l<»gi;^t8 with them?" And this game is evidently referred to ia 
anold play, entitled The longer thou livei,t the more Fool ihuu 
art, published in the reign of queen Elizabeth,' where a dunce 
boasts of bis skill 

At fkslea. and ihe ptsjint widi t ilicepei-jorDle. 

in skales, or kayles. the sheepes>joyute was probably tbe bone 
used instead of a bowl. 

IX^NIM;-PINS— SKITTLES. 

The kayle-pihs were afterwards called kettle, or kifllc-pini; 
and hence, by an easy corruption, skitlle-pinx, an appelhilion 
well known in the present day. The game of skittles;, as it in 
now playe<l, differs materially from that of nine-piiis, thougli 
the same number of pins are required in both. In perfDmiing 
the latter, tbe player stands at a distance settled by mntual 
consent of the parties concerned, and casts the bowl at the pins; 
the contest ii^, to bent them all down in the fewest throws. In 
playing at skittles, there is a double exertion ; one by bowlinjti 
and the uther by tipping: the first is performed ut a given 
distance, and tbe second standing close to the frame upon which 
the pins are placed, and throwing the bow I through iu the luidst 
of them ; in both cases, the number of pins beaten down befon- 
Ibe return of the bowl, for it usually passes beyond the fraiue, 

' G«rrick\ CoWecviQU.'HU.i. v*. 
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are rallnl fair, »mi ret-VtuiH to 'he nrroiiiit of ihe playpr ; hnt 
Iduse that fall by the coming liack of the boul iire saitl to be 
foil], and of coiirec not rountrd. One chalk or score is rcckotx^d 
fur fvery fair pin ; ami the game of skittles consi^^ts In ublaiMtng 
lliirly-one chulkn precisely: less loses, or al (cost gives the aii- 
tajronist a chance of k inning the game ; and more requires llie 
piayer to go again for nine, which must also be brought exactly, 
to secure himself. 

The preceding quotation from Ilaiimer intimates thiit the 
kittle-pins were sometimes made ^vith bones; and this assertion 
is strengthened by the language of a dramatic writer, the author 
of llie Meiry Milk-maid of Islington, in ](>80, who makes one ofhts 
characters speak thus to another: "I'll cleave you from the skull 
lu the twist, and make nine skittles of thy hones." 



X.— DUTCH-PINS. 

Dutch-pins is a pastime much resembling skittles; but tlie 
pins are taller and slenderer, especially in the middle pin, which 
is higher than the rest, am! called the fcing-pin. The pins nrn 
nine in number, and placed upon a frame in the manner of 
skittles; and the bowls used by the performers are very large, 
but made of a light kind of wood. The game consists of ihtrty- 
ime scores precisely ; and every player first stands at a ceilain 
diBtnrici.' from the fr.mie, and throws his bowl at the pins, which 
is imi'roperlv enonjrh called bowling ; afterwards he approaches 
the frame and makes his itpp by casting the bowl among the 
pins, and the score towards the game is determined by the 
number of them beaten down. If this pin be taken out singly, 
w hen the bowl is thrown from a distance, the game is won j this 
instance excepted, it reckons for no more than the other pins. 



XI ^FOUR-CORNERS. 

Ts BO called from four large pins which are placed singly at 
encb angle of a square frame. The players stand at a distance, 
which may be varied by joint consent, and (brow at the pins a 
large heavy bowl, which sometimes weighs six or eight pound*. 
Tlie excellency of the game consists in beating them d^ytvit-j 
the fewest cants nfthe bowl. 
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Xn^lULT-BOWL. 

Tlib if> noe of the g-'inen prohibil^l by Eilwnrd IV.] ' aittt 
rpoeived its (lenomincilion from being plnye<l nith one lialf of a 
fi{>ticre of woiiil. IlHlf-bowl is pr:irtii<od to ihifi dnvSri HprifonU 
*hirp, wherp it in romninnly ralleti rolly-giolly ; ami it is beat 
pprformeii upon ihe floor of a room, especially if it be i^mootli 
aiiii level. Tliere are 6ftoeii small pins of a ronical fonn t*^ 
qiiTred fur this paxlitne; twelve of which nre plare<) at p<)iinl 
Hi'tain""* upon the circiinifererire of a circle of about two fert 
aiii\ a half iliameler; one of the (tirce reniiiinititj pins ocriipien 
ihe centre; anil the othw two are placeil without the circle at 
the back part of it. ami paralltl with ihe bowling:-pIare, but 
Ko HH to be in a line with ibe midille pin; fortninw a row of five 
pindjinrlnilingtwo of those upon thecirnimfereiioe. In playing 
this (faine. the bowl, when delivered, nnist pass above the pins, 
and round (he end-pin, without the circle, before it beats any of 
them diiw-n j if not, the cast is forfeited : and, owing to the gnat 
bias of the bowl, this ta«k is not very readily perforiuiHl by hucIi 
ns have not ma<(e themselves perfect by practice, Themiddle pin 
is distiufruished by four ballsat the top ] and, if thrown down, i« 
reckoned for four towards the game ; the intermediate pin itpoa 
tht circle, in the row of five, has three balls, and is reckoned for 
three; the first pin without the circle has two balls, and is 
counted for two; and the valne of all the others singly is but 
one. Thirty-one chalks complete the game; which he who fint 
obtains is the c«ii(|neior. If this number be exceeded, it is a 
matter of no cousec|uencc!: the game is equally won. 



Xni— NINE- HOLES. 

This is mcntionetl as a boyish f^me, pinycd at the cyimmcnM. 
•nent of the seventeenth century. I have not met with any de. 
scriptionoflbis pastime; but lapprehend it resembled a modern 
one frequently practised at the outskirts of the metropolis; and 
said to have been instituted, or more probably revived, about 
1780,asa8uccedaneiim for skittles, when the magistrates cause.! 
the skittle grounds in and near Loudon to be levelled, and the 
(hiuics removed. Hence some say the fpime ot nmc-iioitn- na* 

> Ad. IT F4w, IV.Clp. 8i the ptoLJtiitioti eiteodi ilu to closb and k*)l«. 
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railed " Biitible the Justice," on the suppositinti that it rould not 
be set asiile hy ihe juslioes, berauBe no such pnstime was named 
in the prnhibitary statutes; others give this (Ictiomination to a 
ilifierent g^anie: the name by n-hich it is now moet generally 
known is " Dnmhle-puppy ; " and the vulgarity of the term is 
well n<iiiplei) to the company by whom it is usnally practised. 
The game is simply tliis: nine holes are made in a 8<(uare board, 
and disposed in three rows, three holes in each ntw. all of them 
nt equal distances, about twelve or fourteen inches apart; to 
every hole is nfbxed a numeral, from one to nine, so placed as 
to form fifteen in every row. The board, thus preparetl, is fixed 
borizoitlally upon the ground, and snrrouniled on three sides 
with a g(.ntle acclivity. Every one of the players being fur- 
nished with a certain number of small metal balls, sltinds in bis 
turn, by a mark made upon the ground, about five or six feet 
from ihp hoard; at which he bowls the balls ; and according 
to the value of the figures belonging to the holes into which they 
troll, his game is reckoned ; ami he who obtains the highest num- 
ber is the winner. Doctor Johnson confoimds this pastime with 
that of baylcH, and says, "it is a kind of play still retained in 
Scotland, in which nine holes, ranged in threes, are made in 
(be ground, and an iron bullet rolled in among them." ' 

I have formerly seen a pastime practised by school -boy a, called 
liine.holes: it was played with marbles, which they bowled at a 
board, set upright, resembling a bri<!ge, with nine small arches, 
nil of them numbered ; if the marble struck against the sides nf 
the arche»i, it became the properly of tlie boy to whom the hoard 
belonged ; but, if it went through any one of then), the bowler 
claimed a number of marbles equal to the number Upon the arch 
it passed through. 

\lV._JOIiN BULL. 
This is the name of a modem pastime, which may be played 
m the open arr, or in a room. A square flat sfone. being laid 
level on the surface of the ground, or let into the floor, is sub- 
divided into sixteen small squares; ui every one of these com- 
oarlmcnts a number is affixed, beginning from one; the next in 
•'alue being five, the next ten; thence passing on by tens to an 
niHidred, and thence again, by hundreds, to five hundred. Tfatw 
uuinbers are not placed regularly, but contrasted, so that tl\wi& 
' Oicdonuv, ward kiyl. 
T9 
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of the "mallcet value are nearest to (hose of the highest ; «nil m 
some instances, as I am informed, the squares for the greaicr 
numbers are made much smaller tbnn those for the small one*. 
On reaching five hundred a mark is made, at an optional di'- 
(ance from the Btone, for the players to stand ; who, in succession, 
throw up one halfpenny or more, and make their score according 
to the number as;signed to the compartment in which the half- 
penny rests, which must hewilfain the square ; for, if it liea upon 
one of the linex that divide it from the others, the cast ia for^ 
feited, and nothing scored. Two thousand is HHually the gamp; 
but this number is extended or diminished at the pleasure of (he 
gnmesters. 



XV^PITCH AND HUSTLE. 

Thin is a game commonly played in Ihe fields by the lowe^ 
classes of the people. It requires two or more antagonists, whn 
pitch or cast an equal number of halfpence at a mark set up "' 
a short distance ; and the owner of the nearest halfpenny clatni* 
the privilege to hustle first; the m;xt nearest halfpenny entitla 
the owner to a second riaiiii; and so on to as many as play. 
When they hustle, at] the halfpence pitched at the mark are 
thrown into a hat held by the player who claims Ihe first chance; 
after shaking them together, he turns the hat down upon the 
ground ; and as many of them as lie with the impression of thn 
head upwards belong to himj the remainder are then put into 
the hat a second time, and the second claimant performs the 
same kind of operation ; and so it passes in succession (o all the 
players, or until all the halfpence appear with the beads upwardx. 
Sometimes they are put into the hands of the player, instead of 
a hat, who shakes them, and casts them up into the air; but m 
both instances the heads become his property : but if it should 
BO happen, that, after all of them have hustled, there remain 
Home of the halfpence that have not come with the beads 
uppermost, the first player then hustles again, and the others in 
succession, until they do come ko. 



XVI.— BULLrBAITING IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

I have already informed my rt^ders, that bnll-haiting, or 
wunyiiiffof bulUwilhduGfB,wwoneo{ t,b««^«ct«ict«eoxl<ibilevl 
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bv the jugglers and ibeir eucceBsore.' It is also neresxary to 
observe, that this cruel pastime was not confined to the bound- 
aries of the bear-gardtiis ; but wa»t universally practised nii 
various occasions, in nlntost ever^- lown or village ibrou^bout 
the kingdom, and especially in market towns, where we find it 
HUB sanctioned by tlie law ;^ and in some of them, I believe, 
llie bull-rings, to wliicL the unfortuihite animals were fasteited, 
are remaining to the present hour. It may seem strange, thai 
the legislature should have permitted the exercise of such a 
barbarous diversion, which was frequently productive of much 
mischief by drawing togei her a large concourse of idle and dis- 
si|)aled persons, and atl'tirding them au opportunity of coiit- 
miiling many gross disorders with impunity. Indeed n public 
bull-baiting rarely ended without some riot and ronfusioii, A 
circumstance of this sort is recorded in (he annals of (he city ui 
Cbeiiter, 7'he author^ tells us, that " a bull was baited at the 
high-cross, on the second of October, (1619,) according to the 
ancient custome for the mayor's farewell out of his office; ii 
chaimced a contention fell out betwixt the butchers and the 
bakers of the ciltye aboute their doggea then fvghtynge; ihey 
fell to blowcfi; and in the tumult of inanye people wuulde nut 
be pacifycd; so that the mayor, seeing there wus greale abuser 
being cilczcns, could uul forbeure, hut he in person hymself 
went out amongst them, to have the peace kept; but they rii 
their rage, lyke rude and unbroken felluwes, did lytill regarde 
bym. In rhe cnde, ihey were parted ; and (he begyiiDers of 
the snyde brajvle, being found out and examined, were rouM 
mvtted to llic norihgalc. The mayor sumtte frctly among ihem 
and broke bis while slafle; and the cryer Thomas Kiiuwsllev 
bmke his mase ; and the brawle ended." 



XVII^BLILL-RUKNING AT STAMFORD. &c. 
This it another barbarous diversion somewhat different from 
bull-bailinir. and nnicli less knoftn: 1 do not recollect that il 
was regularly practised in any part of the kingdom, excepting 
at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, and at Tiilbury, in Sta fiord eh ire. 
The traditionary origin of the bull-running at Stamford, and the 
manner in which il was performed in the seventeenth centurv. 

' Seep.t«. 

* Oot oF (lie citv )•« howrTf r |mbihiu llie biiDog ■ bull, ■ lieu, or ■ hoitf in tSs 

ci"-n •rr«''-r»ot l,imilon. umlrt Ilir p-ennliv of KO •lii\linv;ii- Si\nWii?<R*t'j, ^.tma. 
' I'lOOmbl} ibe lira liiaJaJ Hoinics. a noiive o( lUwtilj. liVS,\\vM\,tV1b. 
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are ^ven hv Butcher, in liis Survey of lliat luwn,- aiio ifai* 
account I shall lay before my readers, ju ihe autbor'^ own words. 
** The biill-iunning is a sport of no pleasure, except to kucL «■ 
^ake a pleasure in beaRlIiiiess and iniscliief; it is pLTlbmiMl 
just the day six weeks bufore Cbriaiuius. The butchers of tb>> 
town, at their awo charg'e, against the time providt; ibe wildest 
bull they cun g^t. This bull orer night is bad intu (Mime 
stable or barn belonging to the alderniaD. The next luortiing, 
proclamation is made by the common bellin^ui of the (own, round 
about the same, that each one shut up tbeir shop-ilooni and 
gaten, and that none, upon pain of imprisonment, oHlt to do 
any violence to sirangers ; for the preventing wbcrenf, the town 
being a greiit thoroughfare, and then being term-time, » giiarJ 
IH appuiiiled for the passing of travellers through th<; sanie, with- 
out hurt; that none have any iron upon their bull-clnbs, or utlicr 
utaff, which they pursue the bull with. Which proclaiualinii 
made, and the gates all shut up, (he bull is turned out of the 
idderman'H house; and then bivie>«kivy, tag and n^, men, 
women, and children, of all eorLs and sizes, with all tbe dogs in 
the town, promiscuously running alierbim with their bull-clubm, 
spattering dirt in each other's faces, I bat one would think iheiii 
III be NO many furies st-irt<.d out of b«jll for the pnui^biuent of 
Cerberus, &c. And, which is the greater shauiu, 1 Lave seeii 
persons of rank and family, of both aexes,^ following this bulling- 
business, I can say no more of il, but only Id set forth the anti- 
(|nity thereof as tradition goes. William earl of Warren, the 
first lord of this town i(i the lime of king Jubn, ^landing upuu 
his castle walls in Stamford, saw two bulls fighting for » cow iu 
u meadow under the same, A bnlcher of tbe luwn, owner o-' 
one of the bulls, set a great inastill-dt^ upon his own bull, wlio 
forced him up into the town ; when all the bulehers' dogs, greal 
and small, followed in pursuit of tbe bull, which, by this time 
made Mark nind with the noiwe of ihe p<-ople and the tiercenesH 
of tlie dogs, ran over man, woman, and child, tbat slood in bis 
way. This caused all tbe butchers and others iu the town to ri!>e 
itp, as it were, in a kind of lumull," The sport so highly di> 
verted the earl, who, it seems, was a s))ectator, that " be gave all 
ibose meadows in n hieh the Iwo bulls had been fighting, perpt^ 

> Fint publiidiiil A.U. 1646. Tliii traiu<rinl U fiaai tlie cdii. of I7t7, cup. i. 
PI'- '6. 77. 

> 1'tiu pssige lie bu Ijitiuiif d la tliue wurJe : " &vutam oujotuii gnidum M 
aMrona do cuJrin ^ntdu." 
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tdally as a roinmud to the liiitclierB of the lowii, aOei tlie 6rs[ 
|rrae>4 U eaten, (u keep tluir cattle in tilt tiiL^ lime of hlaufilit>^, 
tip.m the coiiditioii lliiit, un the anniversary uf that day, Uiey 
>iliuuli] yearly find, at their unu txpciiee, a. mad bull lor thi^ con- 
tiiiuauce of the tiport. 

XVIU^BULI^RUNNING AT TUTBUHy. 
The rniupaiiy of minstrels belonging to the manor of Tul- 
bury had sevend pi-culiar privileges granted to them by a 
rbarter Irom John of Gaunt duke of Lancaxter,' In this charter 
it isrec|uireiJ of the miiiBta'ls to perform tiieir respective services, 
upon tbe day of (be assumption of onr Lady, (the ]5th of 
August,) at the Rteward's court, held for the bonour of Tutbury, 
nccording to ancient custom. They bad also, it seems, a privilege, 
exclusive of the charter, to claim upon tbat day a bull from 
the prior of Tutbnry.'' In the seventcenlb century, these services 
were performed the day after the aKsnmption ; and the bull was 
jgiven by the duke uf Devonshire, as the prior's representative. 

The historian of Slafl'ordsbire^ informs us, that a dinner was 
provided fur the minslvels upon this occasion, which being 
finished, they went ancienlly to the ahbey gate, but of late yeain 
lu " a little burn by tbe town side, in expectance of the bull tu 
Uetur|i£'d Ibnli to ibem." I'he animal provided for this purpose 
bad his horns sawed oli; bin ears cropped, li3l<iil cut short, tita 
Ixwiy <!!ineared over itilh soap, and his nose blown full of bealeu 
pepper, in order tu muke him as mad as it was possible fur him 
lu be. Whena', " after solemn proclamation first beini; made by 
the r-teward, thut all manner uf persons should give way to the 
bull, and not come near him by forty fi«l, nor by any means to 
binder tbe uiinstrels, but to attend to bis or their own saletiec, 
every oeib at his peril ; he was then put forth, (o lie caught by 
tile minstrels, iind none other, within the county of StaHbrd, be- 
tween the lime of bis being turned oul to them, and the sctlintr 
of ihesnn, on the same day; which if they cannot doe, but the 
bull escapCM from ihem unluken, and gets over the river into 
Derbyshire, he continues to be lord Devonshire's property: on 
tlie other hand, if (he minstrels can take him ami hold him m.i 

' ate [>■ in. 

• IlisUiwi's— habpLunl UTiuni Tsurqm rta Prioia do lulebmy, luspei. Icmn. 
Ken. V'l. Uiig>ltile'it Vluujui, toI. ii. |i.;lj.i. 

' Dt. f loll,— la Lii nmural limoty oi iUi> couniy tlie reBdcr mill Sod ■ full «ci"mBt 
of OiE >rn)a.», ac. yntfuimed by iliy luiasurLi uihhi l1u£ Aa^, y^.tol ,4'9a, *3W, 
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•ong n" tn rtit ofl' but gume small matter of liis tinir, anil tiring 
tlie eame to ibe market cross, in token that llit v have lakeii tiim ; 
the bull is brought to the baJUff^s bouBc in Tuihury, niid iliere 
c'uMared and roped, and so conveyed to the bdll-ring in the 
Higb-street, where he is baited with dogs; the (irst course al- 
lotted for lite king, the second for ibe honour of the town, and 
the third for the king of the minstrels;' this done, the minstrels 
claim the beast, aud may sell, or kill aud divide bim amongst 
them according to their pleasure." The author then adds, " :bis 
rustic sport, which tbev call bull-running', should be aanunlly 
performed by the minstrels only ; but now a-days, tbey arc a»- 
hkled by the promiscuous multitude, that flock thither in great 
numbers, and are much pleased with it; though Bomeltmett, 
through the emulation in point of manhood that has been long 
cherished between the Staffordshire and Derbyshire men, perhaps 
as much mischief may have lieen done, as in the bull-figbling' 
practised al Valenlia, Madrid, and other places in Spain."' The 
noise and confusion occasioned by this exhibition is aptly des- 
cribed in The Marriage of Robin Iloud and Clorinda, Queen ul 
Titbury I'east.^ a popular ballad published early in the laM 
century : 

ItdoK we cime to it. we lieud ■ itriDgc ihoutiiijL 
L And all thil vera in ii lodied miiJt;. 

L, Fir Home wen > buU-back, tome dtuiLing & mcniiii. 

I^Hl AdiI hhue Bingiog Anbiu O'Bmllry ' 

XIX^BADGER-BAITINC 
May ntut bn placed in this chapter. In order Co ti»c the 
bctliT et):'ci to tilts diversion, a Ihile is du^ m ilie ground fur 
the retreat of the animal ; and the dogs run at him aingty in 
succession: for it is not usual, I believe, to permit any ntorc 
than one of them to attack him at onoe; and the <)og tvhiili 
approaches him with the least timidity, fastens upon him the 
most firmly, and brings him the soonest from bis hole, is 
accounted the best. The badger was formerly called the grey," 
hence the denomination of grey-hiniiids applied tuawell known 
species of dogs, on account of their having been generally nscd 
in the pursiiil of this animal. 

' A tills conh-mil upon ibe cblef miiiatrel. See p. 191. 
■ " Jeu de Tiiartau." 

* WLeiiLe hr drtifFi this ipoit ; to n-liicli liowpvei it Ixan bat liCCla ■Dilon tire 
Idt. I'rgge'i dif«*rl»tion upon bull hailiuj;. Arili^olotli, lol. ii. 
' CoHjcL of OIJ UJUiU, Dt*. > —ii— '■•-■« 
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This barljnroiis pitstiinc, wliich claims tlit sanclioii of high 
antiquity, was practised at an early pericxi Ity ibe Grecians, anil 
|>rubnbly kIiII more aiicieiilly in Asia. It is a very common 
Bport, aiici of very long; standing, in CliiiiaJ It was prnclif«ed 
by the Romniis : * wilb us, it may be traced back to the twelfillj 
rentury; at which period we are certain it was in nsa^e, and 
seems to have been considered as a childish Kport. " Every 
year," says Fitistephtn, "on the morning of Sh rove-Tuesday, 
the school-boys of the ciry of London* bring (>;amt cocks to 
tiicir maMerK, and in tlie fi>re part of (he day, till dinner lime, 
(hey are permitted to amuse themselves with seeing; ihtin fight," 
I'riihably the same custom prevailed in other cities and great 
towns. Stow having cited (be preceding passage from Fil^ 
Stephen, adds, " cocks of the game are yet," that is nt the close 
(if ihe sixteenth century, " rhenshed by divers men for their 
pleasures, much money being laid on their heads when they 
fight in pits, whereof some are costly made for that pnrpose."* 
The cock-pit was the school, and the master the controller and 
dinctor of the pastime. This custom, according to Mr. Brand, 
**wns retained in many schools in Scotland within the last 
century, and perhaps may be still in use there: the schooU 
niastern claimed the runaway cocks as their perquisites; and 
these were pallet) fngees, 'corrapt, f suppose,* says he, 'of 
refuarees.'"* 

In the reign of Edward III. cock-fighting became a fashion- 
able aiuusemeiit; it was then taken up more seriously than it 
formerly had been, and the practice extended to grown persons; 
even at that early period it began to I)e productive of pemictuiis 
ronseqiiences, and was therefore prohibited in I3G6 by a puhlto 
proclainafiun, in which it was ranked with other idle and un- 
lawful pastimes. But notwithstanding it was thus degraded 
nml discountenanced, it still maintained its popularity, and in 
defiance of all temporary opposition has descended to the luoderti 

' Pbiifu. TnuiMci. vol. iji. p. .i91. 

* Far a fall riptmialion ol ibe muiner ol cwk-GgtlliDt; unODg lljS iiicienl OrFrkg 
and Kimiiiaft, vfu bnifnioir nptfu iLftt su^/Jcciby ili« tste Rev. E^It- Pfg^v. Arcliafo^o^ia, 
■ U. ill. p. I3f. 

■ 1)«>cn]itkio of lAndoii ; Icmp. Hen. 1 1. 
Hurrry ol LonJon, j<. 76. * Bauinu'l Andq. \ dl^ina \^ \Smt&,^. 
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limeK. Among llieadtiitiuiismadeby Iloiiry VIII. lo llie palace 
lit Wiiitehall, was a cock-pi(; ' whicli indicaU's liis relisli for 
the pasliiiie oi' cock-fighting; and James L nas so |>urtial tu 
HUB •livtfiitioii, that L« amused hiiuwlf in seeing it twice a weeli.^ 
Kxciusivu of the rujal toi'k-pit, we an; told lliere was rurnierljr 
one in Dury-lane, another in Jewin-etrcel, and if the followinit 
Klory be I'uuniled on fact, a third in ^hoe>Iaue: " Sir Tboinn» 
Jeriuin, meaning to make himself merry, and gidl all tlit- 
cockera, sent bis man to (he pit in SLiie-lane, wilb an bumlred 
|Kiunds and a dunghill cork, neatly cut and trimmed for tlif^ 
biUlle; the plot being well layd the Itlluw got another tu throw 
ihe cock in, and figlll him in sir Thomas JeriniuV name, while 
he betted bis hundred ponnds against him; ihecock wasmatdicil, 
and bearing hit Thomus's name, bad many bttlti layd upon bis 
head ; but alter three or four good brushes, be tJiuwed a payre 
of lieeles : every one woiiderfHl to see a cock belonging to sir 
Thomas cry craven, and away came the uau with his monty 
<.'oubIpd."' 

1 shall Dot expatiate upon ihe nature and extent of lhi« 
fashionable dirertisemeni ; but merely mention apart of it called 
(he Welch main, which seenis to be an abuse of the modem 
times; and as a laic judicious author justly sayn, " a diAgraw 
tousasEnglishnieu."^ It consists of a certain or given number 
of pairs of cocks, suppose sixteen, which fight wiih each olhci 
until one half of them are killed; the sixteen concpierors are 
pitted a second time in like manner, and half are slain; the 
eight Hiirvivors, a third lime; the four, a fourth lime; and tlic 
remaining two, a fifth lime : so that " ihiily-ooe cocks are sure 
to be inhumanly murdered fur the sport aud pleasure uf the 
spectator." ] am infonued that the Welch main usually consist* 
of fourteen pair uf cocks, though sowetiines the number might 
be extended, 

In the old illuminated manuscripts we frefjiienlly meet with 
paintings representing cocks fighting; but I do not recollect to 
have seen in any of ihem the least indication of artificial spiirtt; 
ihe jU'ining their heels with sharp poiuts of steel is a cruelty, I 



' Stow*! Surrry of t^aAaO, p, t^6. 

* MoBB. de !■ Uudcnr'a LetirrB, toJ* L p. 'j^ 

16S. Uul. Ii39~>, wniUD lu Ibc rrlgo of .'luiic* 1., inJ briiing tim titfc: " Htnj 

* Rev. Mr. Vacfs, ic )ui Beiooif on cock-fisbiiiig, Aicliie^ tti, *U> p. lAl, 
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iruht, iiiikiKiwii ill former njrts to our anteslorB. I Lave boeii 
told Ibe Eirlificml spurs are soiiieliiiit's made witli silver. 

In addition lo « bal Las been siiid, I hball only obstTve, tbut 
llic luick'iilK luugbl pnrtridg(>(i and quails iis ndl iis uocks; in 
like iiiEiiiiier, says Burton, nx the French do now; ' how jar, 
W »1 all, the example has bccu followed in EnglKnd, 1 know 

IIOl, 

XXJ.— IimOVVlMj AT COCliS. 

If the oppmiiig of one cock lo tight with utioilier may bv 
justly esteemed a national liarbiirisni, what ebRll be said of a 
cusloni mure inhuman, which aulhorised the throning at tliein 
with Mieks, and rcrocioiiNly pnlting: ihcm to a (>ainful unJ 
lingering death f 1 know not at whni thne this initurtunate 
animni became the objocl of such wicked and wanlun abuse: 
the sport, if such a denomination may be given lo it, is certainly 

I DO recent invenlion, and perhaps is alluded to liy Chaucer,- lu 

L the Nonne« Priests' Tale, when he says, 

I Tll€ 



•* Thpie WM a fOck^i 

For Uiat a piritfa' tonne gave btm a knncliF, 
Upuu Lis Idggn, vrlien be wa< Jongc uad nice, 
lit nuiJD fauu for lo Lou: lui btimficei" 



The filory supposes the cock to have overheard (lie young 
man ordering his servant to call bini at the cock-crowing ; upon 
which the malicious bird forbore lo crow at tbe usual time, 
lind owing to this artifice the youth was suffered to sleep till 
the ordination was over. 

Throwing at cocks was a very popular diFersior), especially 
among ibe younger pnrtx of tbe community. Sir Thomas Aluore> 
who wrote in tbe sixteentli century, describing the stale of 
ciiildhood, speaks of his skill in casting a cok-stele, that is, a 
stick or cudgel to throw at a ouck. It was universally practised 
upon Sh rove-Tuesday. If the poor hird by chance bad ils legs 
broken, or was otherwise so lamed as not to be able lo stand, 
ibe barbarous owners were wont to support it with sticks, in 
order to prolong the pleasure received from the reiteration of its 
torment. The magistrates, greatly to their credit, have for 
some years past put a stop to this wicki^d custom, and at present 
it ia nearly, if not entirely, discontinued in every part of ilie 
kingdum. 

' Abkiouij iA SUeiiociiolj, ptlilblita A. D. IGiW. * Canw^uw^'^'''"- 
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Heath, in his account of the Scilly inlands,' Kpiiakintr of 
Si, Mary*s, says, " on Shrove-'l'uesday each year, after thir 
throwing at cocks is orer, the boys of this island have a custom 
uf throwing stones in the evening; against the doors ol' the 
dwellers' houses; a privilege they claim from time immemorial, 
and put in practice without control, for finishing the day's spori ; 
the terms demanded by the boys are pancakes or money, to 
capitulate. Some of the older sort, exceeding the bounds of 
this whimsical toleration, break the doors and window shutltrs, 
&c. souietiriips making a job for the surgeon as well as for the 
smith, glazier, and carpenter.'' 

Ill some places it was a common practice to put the cock into 
an earllien vessel made for the purpose, and to place him in 
such a position thai his head and tail might be exposed to view ; 
the vessel, with the bird in it, was then suspended across the 
Mreet, about twelve or fourteen feet from the ground, to be 
thrown at by such as chose to make trial of their skill; two> 
(lence was paid for four throws, and he who broke (he pot, and 
delivered the cock from his ccnfinemerit, had him for a reward. 
At North Walsham, in Norfolk, about 1760, some wags put an 
owl iniu one of these vessels; and having procured the head 
nnd tail of a dead cock, they placed them in (he same positiitu 
an if they had appertained to a living one: the deception was 
successful, and at Inst, a labouring rnan belonging to the town, 
alter scverul fruitles.« attempts, broke the pot, but missed bis 
prize; fur the owl lieing set at liberty, instantly flew away, to 
his great astonishment, and left him iiolhing more than the 
head and tail uf the tivad bird, with the potsherds, fur his 
money and his truuble; this ridiculous adventure exposed him 
to the continual laughter of the town's people, and obliged him 
lo (juil the place, to which, 1 am told, he returned no more. 



XXIt.— UUCK-HUNTtNG. ' 

This is another barbarous pastime, and for the performaDce 
it is necessary to have recourse to a pond of water sulhcienlly 
extensive to give the duck plenty of room for making her cwnpe 
from the dogs when she is closely pursued ; which she does by 
diving :is often as any of them come near to her. Duck-huuting 
was much practised in the neighbourhood of London nboiil 
thirty or forty yearn ago; but of late it is gone out of tasliion; 
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yet I cannot help ihinkini;;, that the rteficierry, at present, of 
places proper for tlie purpose, has done more towards il.e 
BboliKhment of this sport than any amendment in the nature 
and inrlinations of the populace. 

Sometimee the duck is toniicnted in a different manner, with- 
out the acsixlanre of the dog^; by liaving nn owl itei! upon her 
liack, nud ko put into the water, where Khc frequently ilives in 
order to eecHpe from the burden, and on her retnm for air, the 
niinerahleowl, half drowned, shakes itself, and hooting, frightens 
the duck; she of course dives again, and repluiiges the ow| 
into the water; the frequent repetition of this action soon 
deprives ibe poor bird of its sensation, and generally ends in 
its death, if imt In that of the duck also. 

XXIIl.— SQUIRREL-IIUNTISG. 
This isa rustic pastime, and commonly practise*) at Christmas- 
time and at Midsummer; those who pursue it find plenty of 
exercise; but nothing can excuse the wantonly tunnenting so 
barmlesa an animal. 

XXIV.— R AUBIT-HU NT! NG. 

Hent7ner, who visited England at the close of the sixteenth 
renlory, mentions this diversion, and assures m that he saw 
it performed in the presence of the lord mayor of London, when 
the annua) wrestling was concluded; his words are as follow; 
" after ihis is over, a parcel of live rabbits are turned loose among 
the crowd, wh/rh arc pursued by a number of boys, who en- 
deavour to oatrh them "vilb all the noise thty can make. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I. Semlir Mu«c fa»!uoniili1e. — 11. B«ll»d-«lng«« mcnuniged by Ibe Pt>pnl>(«. — IH. 
Music Houws.— IV. Origin of Vsuihill^V. Rwiekgl.^VI. S«dlrr'» Well.^ 
V'll. Maijbona Gardem — 0[i«rB» — Or»iorio« — Vlll. Ueli-ringing. — IXi li» 
Aniiiiaity. — X. Handbelle. — XI. Bucli^pquo .Muiic. — Xli. Dsnring. — Xllt, lii 
Antiquity. &c, — XIV. Shotul-bnird. — XV_ j^nei^doi^ of Priju'H llrnry,— XTl. 
liiMiardi^XVII. Miiiiuipi.—XVIII. TLe Itocki of Scmy.— XIX. StdH- 
gToaL — XX. Swinging. — XXI. 'I'eltct- toller. — XXII. SLutilc-cock. 



I.— SECULAR SlUSIC FASHIONACLF 

The national passion for spciilar music admitted of lillle or no 
abatement by the tllHgrace niid dispersion of the minstrels, I\u- 
fcsGional nuisicianf, both vocal and inslninieiital,were nftenvartis 
retained at the court, and ulso in ihu mantiions of the nohility. 
In the sixteenth century, a knowledge of music was cnnsifleml 
as ti genteel nrcom [dish men t for persons of high rank. Henry 
\nil. not otily sang well, but played upon several sorts of in_ 
8tnimenls ; he also wrote songs, and composed the tunes' for 
iheni ; and his example was followed by several of the nobility, 
liis fiirourites. An aiilhor, who lived in the reign of James ). 
says, " We have here," thnt is, in London, "the best niUNi- 
cians in the kingdom, and e<]ual to any in Europe for their skill, 
either in composing and selling of tones, or singing, and playing 
upon any kind of instrnnienis, Tlie musicians have obtained of 
our sovereign lord ilie king, his letters patent to become a society 
and corporation."^ To which we may add, that the tuetroooj is 
never abounded more, if so much as at present, with excellent 

■ Hall, in tlie life of tint munarrh. 

' A. U. loot, III the poiond yt«r of 'h". rpign ot Jimrs L Tt«alj<e mi <.o!i(v> 
anil Sehoolt in jiDd about Loadon, piinU^ V^\a. 
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tiiUNirian»), net such niity an tnanc n [imrpssinn of iniisiV, but with 
others nbu pursue it merely for tliciir Binii^ment; iior niiiKt we 
omil tile iiiir ffcx; with iheiii ihc Btiuly of music is exreedrnely 
lashioiialile; and inileetl there are few yoiuig lailicu uf family 
who are not in some defiree oiaile ucqoaiiitetl willi its rudi- 
ment x.' 

II^PUBUC BALLAD-SINGEns. 

The minstrel being deprived of all his himonrs, and havfuw 
lost the protection of the opulent, dwindled inio n more singer 
of bitllnds, which soroetinies he complied himself, and usually 
H<;eunii>«nied hif) voire with the notes of a violin. The subjects 
of these songs were chiefly taken from popular stories, calcutitled 
to attrnct the notice of the vulgar, and among them the umsicnl 
poets figured away iit wakes, fairs, and church-ales.^ Wartiiu 
iipeaks of two celebrated trebles; the out: called Ontroaringe 
Dick; and the other Wat Wimbns. who occiisionatly mad« 
twenty shillings a day by ballad-singing;' whith is a strung 
proof that these itinerants were highly esteemed by ibc cuumioii 
people. 

lll^UliSIC HOVSES, 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the professed 
musicians assembled at certain houses in the metropolis, called 
music houses, where they perfonued oonrerts, consisting ot 
vocal and instrumental music, for the entertainment of the public; 
n( the same period there were music booths at Smilhfield during 
the copitinnance of Barilmlomew fiiir. An author of the time,* 
however, speaks very contemptibly of these musi^' nieeliiigs, pro- 
fessing that he " had rather have heard an old barber* rmg 
Whittinglon's bells upon a cittern than all the nuisic the bouses 
afforded." There were also music-clubs, or private meetings 

< Son* lime n;n ili* apitiod wu s fsvoDrile inaimnienl imoig llit iiJie* i a[lcn>«ru« 

ilic ifuitur ; nnd nuw Ibr liiiii»icb<iril, oi (orvr iniiiD. 
■ Si'O p. isii. 

* Al lit»int-« ftir in Ewsi. Uin. F.ng. Post. vol. iii. p. 198. Tliis was » cenlury 
anj a lir If back, ^'h^-n iwoiiE^' Bhilljir^s ^'^a a ciiubiderublr Aum^ Tlif BDcitot bHllada 
h^i'e frtqurnlly thiH rolo^jhoo : ' Pfinrrd by A, I). anJ are to be fiold at Ibc aCallt 
of IliF bBLLatl-tiugira." Bui an ordi'raiiE:i- |>ub^itibeil by Uiivar CrDmw«ll agntuil tb4 
htnillin^ Irdill'-fB, ailencfd the ballad- attigerv. nnd obliged ^hf nvJIera to kbut up abop 
Mawldria. l{i«i, Musir. ytt\, iv, p- 1 13' 

* E.lw8rd Ward, aoibor of tbe l^ndon Spy. pnrt ri. p. SSij, 

* Tbe harhcra finnefty wvt& ofirn mn^ii'Lana, afid uanaMy kept a iutc, a fiDi, or 
hune oibw musical insitumtni, iii tbpii obojw. tt)Bm»!<'ihcireuiitomec»»"liU)B'B»».v&V| 
al picicBt, llie newaptpet it lubtutuicil foi die iiinliiuutax of niuwa 
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(br ibe practice of niusir, wbieli were exceedirgl^- fashJoiuiblp 
with people of ojmience. Ht-nce, iii The Citizen tiirnod 
UeiitleniHii, a comedy by Edw. Ravetiitcroft, piibli]^be() in I67fi. 
ihe citizen is told llial, in order to iippear like n person ol 
ruiisieqneiice, it was necessary for bim " to haw a music cbili 
once a week at his house." Tbe music boii!;e>4 first nieiitiomil 
H-ere sometimes Bnp|Hirled by siibsicriptinn ; and from tbcni 
originated three pincps oC public entertainment well known iti 
Ibo present day; namt'v, Vauxfaall, Rnnelagb, and Sadlei'x 
HVllfi. 

I IV^ORIGIN or VAUXHALL. 

Spring Gardens, now belter known by the 'iiiwie of Vauxhiill 
Gardens, is menlinned in the Anti<)iiities of Surrey, by Aubrey, 
who informs us. tbat sir Sarnnel Moreland " built a fine room 
nf Vauxball. (in 1667.) the inside all of look ingf-ij lass, and 
fountains pery pleasant to behold ; whicb," ndds be, " is much 
visited by strangers. It stands in tbe middle of the giirden, 
covered wilh Cornish slate, on tbe point whereof be placed « 
pimcbanello, very well carved, wbich beld a dial; but th" 
winds have demolisbal if."' "Tbe house," says r mon' 
innilem author, sjr John Flawkins,' "seems to liavc been n-- 
built since the time that sir Samuel Moreland uwelt m it; 
and, tbere being' a large garden belonging to iV, planted 
with a groat number of stately trees, and laid out in shady 
walks, it obliiiiied the name of Spring Gardens; and, tb« 
house being converted into a tai-eni, or place of entertitinmenl. 
it was fref|nenled by the votaries of pleasure."' This account 
is perfectly consonant with the following passage in a paper 
"f the Spectator,* dated May 20, 1712: " We now arrived at 
Npring Gardens, which is cxfjuisilely pleasant at this time of 
the year. When I considered the fragrancy of the walks anil 
bowers, with tbe choirs of birds that sung upon the trees, nnd 
the loose tribe of people that walked undernculh their sbadee, 
I could not but look upon tbe place as n kind of Mahonietnii 
paradise." In 1730 the bouse and gardens came into the hands 
of a gentleman whose name was Jonathan Tyers, who opened 
it with an advertisement of a "ridotto al fresco;"* u lerni 
which Ihe people of this country had till then been strangers to. 

1 • Vol. I. No. 3H3. * Oi euwneinnvMA rA to«»\c » 'ftie «?™ los. 
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Tbese fnlvrtainmcntfi were several times repeated in lb« coDree 
of the "iimmer, and numbers resorted lo partake of iheni; 
uliich enrouraged the proprietor lo make his giirden a plnoe 
of musical eiilertaiiimeol for every evening during the siimnicr 
aeasou: to this end he was at great expense iu decorating (he 
gardens with paintings; he engaged an excellent band of mib 
sicinns, arid issued silver tickets for admission at a guinea each ; 
and receiving grt^t eiioourngrnicnt, he set up an organ in the 
orchestra ; and in a conspicuous part of the gardens erected 
a fine statue of Handel, the work of Roubiliac, a vei^ famous 
Mtatuary, to whom we owe several of the best monuments in 
Westminster Abbey. 

V^KANELAGH. 

The success of this undertaking was an encouragement (o 
aiicillier of a similar kind. A number of persons purchased 
the house and gardens; of the late earl of Kiinelagh; (hey 
erected a spacious building of limber, of a circular form, and 
withiu it an organ, and an orcheMra capable of holding a 
numerous band of perfomiers. The entertainment of the auditors 
during the performance is, either walking round the nKim, or 
refreshing themselves with tea arid coffee in the recesses thereof, 
wliieh are conveniently adapted for that purpose. Sir John 
Hawkins ' says, " The performance here, as at Vauxhitll, is 
instrumental, iulennixed with songs and ballad airs, calculated 
rather to please the vulgar than gratify those of a better taste." 



VI^SADLER'S WELLS. 

We meet with what is said to be "a true account of Sadler's 
Well." in a pamphlet published by a physician at the close of 
the seventeenth century.* " The water," says he, "ofthiswcll, 
before the Befomiad'on, was very much famed for several extra- 
ordinary cures performed thereby, and was thereupon accounted 
Bacred, and called Holy-well. The priests belonging to the 
priory of Clerkonwell using to attend there, made the people 
Iwlieve that the virtues of the water proceeded from the efficacy 
of their prayers ; but at the Reformation the well was Rtopped, 

• Hilt, of Muiic. »ol. T. pp. M'i, 333. 

• ttisnid tob«»riIieiibjT.G.dDcioriDpfaT«c, md ww pnWiilieJ A. D. <6S4. 
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tipon ibe supposition thut ihp frpqiteiitiriE; of it was allogeltii-r 
supp^ti'ious; iimi so by *Ipg'i'i'e« it grew out of reiiiembnmn', 
and trfuwbolly lost until then fouriil out; when a gentleinHii 
finmcii Saltier, who had lately built a new music-houtte then-, 
and being surveyor of the highwiiys, had cinpUiyed men loilijf 
grxvel in his garden, in the midst wh«rpof they found it slopped 
lip and covered with an arch of stone. " ' After the decease uf 
Sadler, one Francis Forcer, a iniiKJcian and composer of sung*, 
became occupier uf the well and music-ruoni; he wns succeeded 
by his son, who first exhibited there the diversion of rope-daucinjj 
and tumbling,^ r-hich were then perfurmed abroad iit the garden. 
There is now a small thealre appropriated to this purpuse, fuh 
nished with a stage, scenes, nnd other decorations proper for 
the representation of dramatic pieces and pantomimes. The 
diversions of this place are of various kinds, and form upon 
ihe whole a succession of perfurmances very similar to those 
displayed in foniier ages by the gleemen. ibe minstrels, and the 
jugglers. 

VU—MAHY-DONE GARDENS— ORATORIOS. 

To the three preceding places of public entertainment, we 
may add a fourth, not now indeed in existence, but which about 
thirty years back^ was held in some degree of eslimntion, and 
much frequented; I mean Mary-bone Gardens; where, in 
addition to the music and singing, there were burleltas and 
fire-works exhibited. The site of these gardens is now covered 
with buildings. There were also other places of smaller note 
where singing and music were introduced, but none of them of 
any long continuance; for being much frequented by idle and 
dissolute persons, they were put down by the magistrates. 

The sucrexs of these musical assemblies, I presume, first sug- U 
jested the idea of introthiciiig operas upon the stage, which went ' 
contrived at once to please the eye and delight the ear ; and (bis 
double gratification, generally speaking, was procured at the 
expense of reason and propriety. Hence, also, we may trace 
the establishment of oratorios in England. I need not say tliat 
this noble species of dramatic music was brought to great 
perfection by Handel: the oratorios produced by biiu display 
tu 8 wonderful manner bis powers as a. composer of music j 
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and they rontimie in be rccpivol with that c^nthiiKmsni of 
applause which they most jtislly dewrce. Under this title, 
orntnrioB, are included several of hia serenatas, as Acis and 
G»)at(vn, Ali'sander's Feasf. Str,; but generally speaking, the 
MiibjcctH of the oratorios are taken from the Scriplnres, and iberp- 
fore lliey are permitted to be performed on the W^JneBdays ami 
Fridays id Lent when plays are prohibited. 



A'lII^BELL- RINGING. 



It has been remarked by foreigners that the English are 
|iarliruUrly fond of bell-riiio^ing; ; ' and indeed most of our 
rhiirches have a rinsrof bellsin the steeple, partly appropriated 
to that purpose. These bells are rung upon most orcasions of 
joy and f'cKiivily, and sometimes at funerals, when they are 
mnSled, ntid espeeialiy at the funerals of ringere, with a piece 
of woollen rloth bound about the dapper, and the sounds then 
(^milted by them are exceedingly nnuielodious, and well fitted 
lo inspire Iho mind with metanchuly. Ringing of rounds; that 
is, sounding every bell in succession, from the least to Ihe 
ip-ealest, nnd repeating the operation, produces no variety; ou 
the contrary, the rcitei^tion of the same cadences in a blmil 
time becomes tiresome : for which reason ttie riii^'iiig of chtuiges 
has been introduced, wherein the succession of the bells is 
shifted continually, and by this means a varied combination of 
ditl'erent ^^uunds, exceedingly pleasant to the ear, is readily pri>- 
duced. This improvement in the art of ringing is thought to 
be peculiar to the people of this country.^ Ringing the bells 
backwards is sometimes mentioned, and probably consisted in 
beginning with the largest bell and ending with tlie least; it ap- 
pears to have been practised by (be ringers as a mark of conleni pt 
or disgust. 

IX.— ANTIQUITY OF BF.Ll^ RINGING. 

Whta belUringing first arose in England cannot readily be 
ascertained. It is said that bells were invented by Paulinuit 
bishop of Nola,' at the commencement of the lifib century. In 
680, according to Venerable Bede, they were used in Brittany.and 
tbence perhapi^ brought into this country. Inguiphus speiiks of 
them ns wll known in his time, and tell* us, " that Turke(ullu.«, 

■ See ihe iDtnicIiirtiaD. ' llnwkint's HiH. at Muuc, iijL vii f .IVV 

• A dtj of Cjm/iaoin — •biwl lb* jetir 400. 
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the first abbot of Croyland, gave six bells to that monastery; 
that is to say, two ^eat ones, nhich he named Bariholoniew 
and Betleline; two of a middling fiie, called Turketulum ami 
Beterine; and two small ones, denominated Peira and Begs; 
he also caused the greatest bell to be made, railed Gndhlar, 
which was tuoed to the other betis, and produced an admirable 
harmony not to be equalled in England."' Turkctiillus died 
in 875. 

According to the ritnal of the Romish church, the bells were 
not only blessed and exorcised, but baptized as those above 
mentioned, and anoinleil with holy oil. ^ After these ceremonies 
had passed it was beliered that the evil spirits lurking in the 
air mtgbt be driven away by their «>und. The general use of 
bells is expressed in the two following Latin lineu : 

" t^udo Drum venim- — pltbem Tocfy- — congrpgo cEentnt'^ 
DefuDclofl ploro — peBlum fugo^ — fptt» Accorc." 

That is, to praise the true God — to call the people—to coDgr»- 
gate the clergy— to bemoan the dead — todiive away pestilential 
disorders — to enliven the festivals, 

I know not how far the pastime of bell-ringing attracteil the 
notice of the opulent in former times; at present it is confined 
to the lower classes of the people, who are paid by the parish 
for ringing upon certain holidays. At weddings, as well as 
upon other festive occurrences, they usually ring the bells in 
expectance of a pecuniary rewarii. 



I 



X.— HAND-BELI.S 



These, which probably first appeared in the religious pro- 
cessions, were afterwards used by the secidar musicians, and 
practised for the sake of pastime. The joculator dancing before 
the fictitious goat, depicted by the engraving No. 85, has two 
large hand-bells, and nearly of a size; hut in general, ihey are 
regularly diminished, from the largest to the least; and ten or 
twelve of them, rung in rounds or changes by a company uf' 
ringers, sometimes one to each bell, but more usually every 
ringer has two. I have seen a man in London, who 1 believe 
is now living," ring twelve bells at one time; two of them 
were placed upon his head, he held two in each hand, one was 
affixed to each of his knees, and two upon each footj all of 

' Hill. Absl, Ctoyland. In^nlyliui iWA 1109. 
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which be mannged with great adroitness, and perfoniied a vast 
variety of tunes. 

Tlie small belU were nut always held in the hand ; they were 
sometimes suspended upon a stand, and struck with hammers, 
by which niean» one person could more readily play upon them. 
An example of this kind, taken from a manuscript in the Royal 
Library,' is given beloM'. 




9fi. H*HE-B1[LIB XIV', C«»TU«Y. 

The 6gure in the original is designed as a representation of 
king David, and affixed to one of his psalms. 



XI.— BURLESQUE MUSIC. 
The minstrels and joculatora seem to bave had the knack of 
converting every kind of amusement into a vehicle for merri- 
lueut, and among others, that of music has not escaped tbein, 

< ^o. to. B. u. 
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Hf^re we veeone of these drolls holding a pair of bellows \>y 
wajr of a fiilille, and usiDg ihc tungH as a subtititute for l]w bow. 




9r. BunLfHivB Moic. 

This' and such like vagaries, were frequently pracUeed iii 
the succeeding timee; and they are neatly ridiculed in one of 
the papers bclonfiing toihe Speclalor,' where theaiithor menlion& 
"a tavern keeper who amused his coni|rany with whiilling <i| 
difffrcnt tunes, which he performed by applying (ht- eilge of u 
case knife to his lips. Upon laying down ihe knife ne took up 
a pair of clean tobacco pi]ies, and afttr having slid the small 
ends of them over a table in a most melodious trill, he fetched 
a tune out of ihcm, whistling to them at the same time in coucerL 
In short the tobacco pipes became musical pipes iu the hands 
of our virtuoso, who," says the writer, "confcMcd ingenuously 
that he broke such quantities of pipes that he almost broke 
himself, before lie brought this piece of music to any tolerable 
perfection,''' This man aUo " played upon the frying-pan and 
gridiron, and declared he had layed down the tongs and key 
because it was unfashionable," I have heard an accuiupauimeut 
to the violin exceedingly well performed with a rollijtg-pin and 
a salt-box, by u celebnitid publican named Price, n ho kept the 
Green iMan, formerly well known by the appellation of the 
Farthing Pye IIoui«e, at the lop of Portland How, .St. Mary-le- 
I>one. 1 have alfiu seen a ft;llow who used to frequent muxt of 
the public houses in and about the town, blow up his i-faeck<i 
with his breath, and beat a tune upon them uiih bis fists, wbii-li 
feat he seemed to perforin with great facility. The bulcliers 
haveasurt of rough music, made with mar row- bo ues til id cleavers, 
which they usually bring forward at weildings; and iu the Knavi; 
in Grain, a play first acted in 1640,* ringing of basons is meu- 
tioneil. This nmsic, or something like it, I believe, is repre- 
sented by the engraving No. 57. 



' Vol. T. No. .170. 

' Carricli'i Cul.oH put, G. loVvu 
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Xn^DANClNG. 

Towlirt hm been said upon this siibject in a fonner chapter,' 
I shal I here ndtl a fen words more, and consider it as pertiirroed 
fur amiraeinent only. In itie middle nges dancing was reckoned 
amonti' llic gfeiiteel accomplishments iteceesary to be acquired 
by both scses ; and in the romiinces of those limes, the chiiracter 
of H hero was incomplete tiidcss he danced excellently.^ Tlie 
Lnighls and the ladies are ofXen represented dancing together, 
«l jch in the MS. poem of Launfa), in the Cottou Collection,* is 
coaled playing;: 

The i\amp yriv 1o Uir FbrmeBle eniie. 

Aoii aflcr hrt liJyii brygtitf 

To Bee ihcm p)a)E liyl nu fajr game, 
' A laily iiid B knygbt ; 

They liftd mi^niETe^l-'j of miicbe haiiQiirt. 
VjJel*™, ■jtoljrt, dDd IrompfrlorB, 
And fliifl bjt VBte UQi-^^tit. 

The poet then tells ue, they continued their amuBement ^eat 
pait of a summer's day, that is, from the conclusion of dinner 
U> (lie approach of night, 

Fancing was consiantly put in practice among the nobilitj 
upiM days of fesliviry, and was countenanced by the example 
of the con rt. After the coroimtiou dinner of Richard II., the 
reii ahider of the day was spent in the ninnner described by the 
forrgving poeni ; fur the king, the prelates, the nobles, ihe 
knighls, and the rest of the company, danced in Westminster 
Ilall to the music of the minstrels.' Sir John Hawkins mentions 
a dance called pavon, from pnvo, a peacock, which might have 
bet ti proper upon such an occasion. " ll is," says he, " a grave 
and ninje-^lic dance ; the method of dancing it anciently was by 
geiitlemen dressed with caps and swurds, by iho^e of the long 
role in their gowns, by the peers in their mantles, and by the 
ladies in gowns with long trains, the motion whereof in dancing 
resimbled that of a pt«cock."* Several of our mnnarchs art: 
praised for their skill in dancing, and uone of them more than 



' Book UL cbBp> T. p, f07- 

* J'olitr, courttoiu^ 

* H\M- Mutic, ToL iii. p. sal. 
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Henry VIII., who was peculiarly partial to this fa>Iiion:ihlc 
eKercise. In bis lime, and in ihc reign of liis duugliler Elizubedi, 
tlie English, generally speaking, are said to Lave been good 
dancers; and this com mend at iun is not denied (o them even by 
foreign writers. Polydore Virgil {mtiscs the English tor their 
skill in dancing,' and Hentzner says, "the Englieb exc«U in 
danceing." ^ 



Xlll^ANTlQUITY, ttc, OF DANCING. 

The example of the nobility was followed by the iiiiddting 
classes of the comniutiity ; they again were imitated by their 
inferiors, who spent much of tbeir leisure time in dancing, and 
especially upon holidays ; which is noticed and condemned with 
great severity by the moral and religious writers, as we uiay 
find by turning to the Introduction. Dancing is there called ■ 
heathenish practice, and said to have been productive of filthy 
gestures, for which reason it is ranked with other wanton "sportii 
uiiKt to be exhibited. An old drama wilhuut dale, but probably 
written early in the reign of Elizabeth, entitled A new Interlude 
and a Mery, of the Nature of the four Elements,* accuses the 
people at large, with " loving pryncypally dispones , as damis» 
ynge, syngynge, toys, iryfuls, laughynge, ami geslyugc; for," 
adds the author, " connynge they set not by."' But Sebafitian 
Brant, in his Ship of Fooles, k much more severe upon this 
subject, I shall givethe passage as it is paraphrased by Barclay:* 

The jirieites, lud tlerkes, lo dnuuce hsra do sliuoe j 

Tlie litre, oi monke in Lii Irotkv anil ca«'le. 

Must daunce ; nud i]i« dnctor Ippetb to pUy the foolc- 

He derives the origin of dancing from the Jews, nhen Ihey 
worshipped the golden calf: 

Hrfare tliii ydoll dauncitig, both wif* and man 
Dei)iued Uod; thui diuacing firal begin. 

The damsels of London, as far back as the twelfth century, 
spent the evenings on holidays in dancing before their masters' 
doors. Stow laments the abolition of this "open pastiuie," 
which he remembered (o have seen practised in his youth," and 
considered it not only as innocent in itself, but also as a prcveu- 

' Hi.L AagU • Iliueraiy. " Gamrk'« Col. I. Ml. iii. 

• That is. iHming iliejr eiieem nOu Tint prinled by Pynson, A- D. 1 50*. 

t Slnw died A. D. 160j, aged SO. Sum; of LuQ.Jan, by &Ujpa, ntl. i. p. tbl. 
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live ID worse dc-eils "within doors," which lie feared would 
follow the sup press ion. The couulry Inssee perform this enercise 
upou the grevns, where it is snid they dauce all iheir rustic 
■iieasures, rounds, and jig^.' We read also of d&uciiig the 
Raje,' or Reye, as it is written by Chaucer, and which appears 
to have been a rustic dance, and probably the same as that now 
railed llie Hay, where they lay hold of hands, and dance round 
in a ring', A dance of this kind occurs several timen in the 
Bodleian MS.,* dated A.D. 1344, whence many of theeiigravings 
which elucidate (his work are taken. Chaucer speaks also of 
love-dances, and springs, as well known in hislimej* but none 
of ihcni are described. Of late years dancing is generally 
(liought to be an essential part of a young female's education, 
and is commonly taught her at the boarding-school; and per- 
haps, when used with moileralion, may not be improper. But 
some of the dances that the girls are permitted to perform are 
Justly to be censured; among these may be ranked one called 
Hunt the Squirrel, in which, while the woman flies ibe man 
pursues her, but as soon as she turns, he runs away, and she 
isohligeit to follow; and theKissing-dance, the same, 1 suppose, 
MS the Cushion-dance mentioned by Hey wood at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century;' both of them are discom- 
meuded in a paper of the Spectator.* 



XIV.— SHOVEL- BOARD. 

Among the domestic pastimes, playing at shovel-board claims 
a principal place. In former times the residences of the nobility, 
or the mansions of the opulent, were not thought to be complete 
without a shovel-board table; and this fashionable piece of 
furniture was usually stationed in the great ball.' The tables 
for Ibis diversion were sometimes very expensive, owing (o the 
gi^'at pains and labour bt^xtowed upon ibeir construction, " It 
is renmrknhle," says Dr. I'lolt, in his History of Sta fiord shire, 
"that in the ball at Chartley the shuffle-board Wble, though 
ten yards one foot and an inch long, is made up of ab<iul two 
hundred and sixty pieces, which are generally about eighteen 

' A Womrn KillfJ wiUi Kindneu. Tr^, by "niomM Heiwood, W «lil- A.D. 
IA17. Gurick'a Collrct M. rol, i>, 
> Sea Lbe lot oJuclion. * No. SS4. * Houh d Pune, book iiL 

• Sm got* ■, abaTe. * Vol. i. Nu. 76. ' B» ilia tulrudnctiMi. 
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inrhes long, some few only exceptc<1, thai are scarce a fool , 
whtcit, being laid on longer boards for support uiidernpaib, are 
M) »ccarBtely joined and glewed Ingetber, that noshuffl^board 
wbatevor is (Veer from robbs or c»sttrig'. — There is a joynt alsu 
in the«hufHe-bt>Brd at Madcley Manor c-x()uisitel)' well done," 

The length of these tables, if they be perfectly smooth and 
level, adds to their value in proportion to il:< increase ; but they 
rarely exceed tbree feet or three feet and a half iu widlb. At 
one end of the ehovel-board there is a line drawn amw^i parallel 
with the ed^e, and about three or four inches from it; at four feet 
distance from this liite another is made, over which it is necessarr 
for the weight to pass when it is thrown by the player, otherwise 
the g;o is not reckoned. The players ctaud at the end of the 
table, opposite to fhetwo marks above mentioned, each of them 
having four flat weights of melat, which they shove from iheni 
one at a lime allernntely : and the judgment of the play is, tn 
give sufficient impetus to ttie weight to carry it beyond the 
mark nearest to the edge of tfae board, which requires gi'eat 
nicety, tor if it be tuo strongly impelled, so as to fall from 
■he Inbte, and there is nothing to prevent it, into a trough 
placed underneath for its reception, the throw is not counted; 
if it hangs over the edge, without falling, three are reckoned 
towards the player's game; if it lie between the line and (he 
edge without banging over, it tells for two; if on the line, and 
not up to it, bnt over the first line, it counts for one. The 
game, when two play, is generally eleven; but the Hun)l>er is 
i'Xtended when four or more are jointly concerned. 1 have seen 
a shovel-board -table at a low publ'r-bouse in Benjamin-street, 
near Clerken well-green, whirh is about three feet in breadth 
and thirty-nine feet two inches in length, and said to be ibe 
longest at this lime in London. 



.W.— ANl-XDOTE OF PRINCE HENRY. 

There certainly is not sufficient variety in this pastime to render 
it very attractive, but in point of exercise it is not inferior Iu 
any of the domestic amusements; for which reason it wm 
practised by the nobility in former ages, when the weather would 
not admit of employment abroad. Prince Henry, the eldest 
son of James 1.. ucrisionally exercised himself in this manner, 
us the following anecdote may prove: tt is recorded by one of 
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bin nttendants, who declares ihftt he wm prpsent at the lime, 
and lha> h<: tias not aitrihiited to him R sinfrle Kiiteoce nut 
uttered by htm in fhiit or any other of the anecdoleB related by 
him i I and tlierefore I will gire it in the author's own words : — 
" Onre when the prince was playing at shoffleljnitn), and in 
his [lay chanj^ed sundry pieces, his tutor, bemg dcsiroii.s that 
even in trifle« he should not he new-fan •rtcd, said to him, that 
he did ill to rhHng;e ro oft ; and therewith took a piece in hia 
band, and saying that he would pl)ty well ettough therewith 
wjthiat changing, threw the piece on the boaril; yet not so 
well Lut the prince, smJleing thereat, said, Well thruwne. Sir. 
1^'heteupon Master Newton telling hini, that he would not 
Mrive with a prince at shotBeboard, he answered. You gowns- 
men Kliould he bent at such exerciws, being not ineere for those 
that are more stirring. YeH, quoth Master Newton, I am meele 
for whipping of boyes. And hereupon the prince answered. 
You need nut vaunt of that which a ploughman or cartdriver 
can die better than you. Yet 1 can doe more, said Alasttr 
Newton, for I can govenip foolish children. The prince res- 
pecting him, even in jesting, came from the further end of the 
table, and smiling, said, while he passed by him, Hee had 
ucede h« a wise mau hiaiselte that could due that," 



XVL— BILLIARDS. 

This pastime, which in the present day has superseded the 
game of shorel-board, and is certainly a more elegant specn-s 
of amusement, admits of mor'* variety, and requires at least 
an equal degree of skill in the e.vecntion. The modern manner 
of playing at billiards, nnd the rules by which the pastime is 
regulated, are so generally known, that no eiilargetnent upon 
the subject is necessary. The invention of this diversion b at- 
tributed to the French, and probably with justice; but at the 
same time I cannot help thinking it originated from an ancient 
game played with small howls npon the ground ; or indeed that 
it was, when first instituted, the same game transferred from 
the ground to the lahle.^ At the commencement of the last 
century, the billiard-table was square, having oidy three 
pockets for tlie balls to run in, situated on one of the sides; 

' MS. H«l, Mil. 

' Sec p. tro. ud tilt ttfnttatMiaa of tlui grounil billiuiU bj tlie eni^iu>^ tvi. ?^ 
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tlialis, ateaeli comer one, »n<I the tliird betweeri tliem. Abonl 
Ilie inkMIe of tbe (able was iihiied a ^mall arch of iron, ant) in 
a right line, at-a little <listance from ii, an upright cone called 
the. king. A representation of the billiaid-table, according to 
this description, may Ite found in the frontispiece to a litllu duo- 
decimo treatise called The School of Recreation, published in 
1710. Al certain periods of tbe game it was necessary for tbf 
balls to be driven through the one and rouiu) the other, nilhoul 
beating eilher of iheui down ; and their fall might easily bt 
etfecled becaasc ihcy were not fastened to the table; this is 
railed the French game ; and much resembled the Italian method 
of playing, known in England by ihe name of Trucks, which 
also had its king at one end of tbe table. Billiards are tint 
iiienlioned as an unlawful game towards the close uf Ihe la^t 
reign, when billiard-tables were forbidden to he kept in public- 
liuusiui, under tbe penalty of t«n pounds for every otience.' 



XVU.— UISSISSIPI. 



This is played upon a table made in the form of a parallelo- 
graiti. It much resembles a modern billiard-iable, excepting 
thai, instead of pockets, it has a recess at one end, into whirJi 
the balls may fall ; and this recess is faced with a thin board 
ei{ual in height to ihe ledge that surrounds the table; and in il 
are fifteen perforations, or email arches, every one of theiD sur- 
mounted by a i|uinber from one tu fifteen inclusive, the highest 
being placed in the middle, and tbe olheit tutermixed on either 
side. The players have four or six balls at pleasure. These 
balls, which are usually made of ivory, and distinguished front 
each other by iheir colour, some being red ami some while, they 
cast alternately, one at a time, against tbe sides of the table, 
whence acquiring an angular direction, and rolling to the arches, 
they strike against the intervening parls, or pass by ihein, lu 
the first instance the cast is of uo use; in the second the value 
uf the numbers affixed to the arches through which they run is 
placed to tbe score of the player; and he who first attains one 
hundred and twenty wins ihe game. ThiK pastime is included 
in the statute above mentioned relating tu billiards, ond tbfl- 
wnne penalty is imposed upon (he publican who keeps a bthitt 
u\ liis house for the purpose of playing. 
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XVm^THE HOCKS or SCTILY. 

Tl'is (Irversion r(>r]iiires a lalile olilong; in irs rimii, aiirl nirvetl 
rtt llie top, which is more clevnlcd ihan llie bottom. There i« a 
Inllnw (nmit affixed (o one side, which runs nenrly the whole 
len^lh of the table, and is open at bolh ends. The bnlls are 
pnf hi sinfjly al the bottom, and driven ihrniin^h it hj- the mcanis 
of a round batooii of wood. When a ball qiiiu the trunk it is 
impelled by its own gi^vity towards the lower part of the table, 
where there are are)ies similar to those upon the mimiKsipi-liible, 
and nimibered in like manner; hut it is frequently inlerrnpled 
in its desreot by wires inserted at different di^tanres upon the 
table, which alter its direction, and often throw it entirely out 
of the proper track. The game is reckoned in the same manner 
as at misi^iRsipi, and the cast is void if the bxfl does not enter 
any of the holes. 



XIX,— SHOVE-GROAT. &r. 



Shove-gToat, named also Siyp-groat, and Slide-thrift, arp 
Spoils occasionally mentioned by the writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, anr probably were analogous to the 
modern pastime called Justice Jcrvis, or Jarvis, which is corilineii 
to common pot-houses, and only practised by such as frequent 
the tap-rooms. It requires a parallelogram to be made with 
chalk, or by lines cut upon the middle of a table, about twelve 
or fourteen inches in breadth, and three or four feet in length; 
which is divided, latitudinatly, into nine equal partitions, iii 
every one of which is placed a figure, in regular succession from 
one to nine. Each of the players provides himself with a 
smooth halfpenny, which he places upon the edge of the table, 
and striking it with the palm of his hand, drives it towards the 
marks; and according to the value of the figure afBxed to the 
paitition wherein the halfpenny rests, his game is reckonetl ; 
which generally is stated at thirty-one, and musilbe made pre- 
cisely : if it be exceeded, the player goes again for nine, which 
must also be brought exactly, or the turn is forfeited; and if 
the halfpenny rests upon any of the marks that separate the 
partitions, or overpasses the external boundaries, the go is void. 
It is also to be observed, that the players toss up to determine 
who shall go first, which is certainly a great advantage, ^toioe 
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ndil " Ipilh jiarlition, with the nunilier ten. to th* marks abow 
iiietitioned ; anr] tbeti they play with four linlfpence, wliich arc 
consitlered as cqiiivaletit to so many cards at cribbiig;e; anil 
the game is coiiiitwl, in like manner, by fifteens, sequenw*, 
pairs, and pajriah, according to tbe niiDibers appertaiDiDg to 
ttie partitions occupied by tbe balfpeuco. 



XX^-SWINOING. 
This IB a cbildish Hport, in wbirb thp performer is seatcnl nj»nn 
the middle ofa long rope, fastened atbotb ends, a littledislaiice 
from each other, ami llie higher above bis head the belter. The 
rope we call the Swinw', but formerly it was known by the 
name of Werilol, or Merry-trot I rr.' This simple pastime wti« 
iiot confined to tbe chUdreti, at least in tbe last cenlury, but 
practised by grown persons of both eexes, and especially by 
tbe rustics. Hence Gay : 

Dd Ivfa aeat rlma tbe alu^kfu'd card 1 bung. 
Now high. DOW tow, my RlaiinliDcia iwmig. 

It was also adopted at the watering-places by people of fatshion, 
and tbe innovation is justly ridiculed in tbe Spectator.* 

Of late yearij a machine has been introduced to answer the 
purpose of the swing. It consists of an axh'tree, with four or 
six double arms inserted into it, like the spokes of a large 
waler-wbeel ; every pair of arms is connected at ibe extremities 
by a round rod of iron, of considerable thickness, and upon 
it a box is suspended, resembling the body of a poslvchaise, 
which (urns about and passes readily between tbe li>o spuke«, 
in such a manner as to umtinue upright whatever may he the 
position of its supporters. These carriages usually contain two 
or three persons each, and being filled with passengers, if I 
maybe allowed the term, tbe machine is put into action, when 
they are successively elevated and depressed by the rotatory 
motion. This ridiculous method of riding was in vogue for the 
space of two summers, and was exhibited at several places in 
tlie neighbourhood of Loudon; and the places where the 

I The Brut occirrs in Chuocpt ; iho leronil in Ihc TOc«bnl»rj c*Kti Orlii* SniiBh''uai 
Piclui. u irsoilaied bj Honle, rhnp. ciiiri. In Lxin il i* called Otclllon, ui| 
01118 deKribed b; an old Bwibot ; Utcillum est genu ludi, &c. In Eagluh lo tfai> 
rffeit ; OMilluai in ■ mH of gDme ployed «ilh « top* d»pendi«(; from s brash in 
wbich a boy or a giil bejuu teawd, U dri»<Q backwirila and (otwaid*. Spcg)it'> 
GloaaJirv la Cbkucrr. 

3 Vol. nii. No. 496 ; and agaia Ne. 49t >o tbe atmt rotanai 
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iacbme« were ere<'te<I fretjiionleil by persons of Ituth scxew, 
III) by some wliose sitiialion tii life, one niigiit have thought, 
otibl have prevtnteil their appearniice in such a mixed, aiiil 
nerally spp:tktiig, vulgar cuiii[i»iiy ; but the cbaniis of novelty 
ly be pleaded in exciiKe fur many inadverti>iirieR. 
The Grecian boys lii)d a frame ealled in Greek EXmorivAi,' 
which I have seen played by the youth of our own country; 
it wan performed by the means of a rope passed Ihrnagh a hole 
tiia<Ie ill a beam, and either end held by a boy, who pulls the 
^rope, in his turn, with all his strength ; and by this means both 



XM— TirrER-TOTTER. 



To the foregoing vre may add another pastime well known 
with lis by the younger part of the community, and called 
Titter-totter. It consists in simply laying one piece of timber 
across another, so as to be eqnipoised; and either end being 
occupied by a boy or a girl, they raise or depress themaelve« 
m turn. This sport was sometimes played by the rustic lads 
aiitl las^s, as we find from Gay : 

Acim llie hllra oili ifae plank I liid. 

And myAeir poi#'d o^iuiitl tke totl'riag maid ; 

High Irap'd ilie plHnk, idown BoXDma Trll, lie. 




XXU,— SHDTTLE-COCK. 

This a boytfih sport of long standing. It is represented by 
the following engraving from a drawing on a MS, intbe possession 
of Francis Donee, esq. 




98. SnuTTH-owt,— .XI7. Csirruii* 
■ Eaiu-ioi »d I'iwl. (k 
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It appears to hare been a fasbionable pastime amongf grom 
persons in the reign of James I, Id the Two Maids of Moifr 
clacke, a comedy printed in 1609, it is said, "To play at shuttle 
cock methinkes is the game now." And among the anecdotes 
related of prince Henry, son to James 1., is the followii^: 
" His highness playing at ^hlttl^cocke, with one farr taller 
than himself, and hittytig him by chance with the 8bittl»«od 
u pon the forehead, ' This is,' quoth he, * the «icounter of Darid 
with Goliath.**" 

k Ibri MS, fisn. 
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1 This chapter is appropriated to .tedeotary gnmes, and in treating 

I upon most of them I am under the necessity of confining; myself 

II to very narrow limits. To attempt a minute invetitigalion of their 
properties, to explain the ditferent manners in which they have 
been played, or to produce nil the regulations by which they 
have been governed, i* absolutely incompatible with my present 
clesign. Iiistead, therefore, of following the various writers 
upon these Kubjecin, whose opiuions ure rarely in unison, through 
the multiplicity of their arguments, I shall content myself by 
selecting such of them as appear to be must cogent, and be ex- 
ceedingly brief in my own observations, 

II^DICE PLAY— ITS PREVALENCY AND BAD ErTECTl 
There is not, I believe, any species of amusement moreancient 
than dice-playing; none has been more universally prevalent, 
and, generally speaking, none is more pernicious in its conse- 
tguences. It is tbe earliest, or at least one of the most early 
pastimes in use among the Grecians. Dice are said to have 
htva invented, together with chess, by Palamedes, the son of 
Naupliiis, kiiigof F.ubtEa.' Others, ngreeiiig to (he time of the 
inveutioa of dice, altiibute it to a Greek soldier named Alea* 

■ Filaaad. da Almv, lib. i. m(. U. 
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anfl therefore nay tliat (be gRiiie was mi deiioaiinnleil.' Bui 
Heroilotus' altril>ittes borh dice and chess to the Lydiaos, a 
people of Asia j in wliich pan of ilie world, it w most probable, 
llipy originated at some very remote but imcerlain periwl. We 
have ah'eady seen lliat the ancient Germans even in ibeir stale 
of barbarism, indulged the propensity for gamblin"^ with tlie 
dice to a degree of madness, not only staking all lliey were 
worth, but even their liberty, upon the chance of a throw, and 
Buhmittei) to slavery if fortune declared against them.* The 
Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans their descendants, were 
all of them greatly addicted to the same infatuating pastime. 
One would not, at first sight, imagine that (he dice rould aflbnl 
anygreat variety of amusement, especinlly if they be abstractedly 
considered; and yet John of Salisbury, in the twelfth cenliiry, 
speaks of ten dilTerent games of dice then in use; but as be has 
oidy given us the names, their properties cannot be investigated. 
He calls it,* " The damnable art of dic^p laying." Aoolber 
author, contemporary with him, says, " The clergymen and 
bishops are fond of dice-playing."* 



^I^A^aENT DICE- BOX— ANECDOTE RELATING TO FALSE DICE. 
The common method of throwing the dice is with a hollow 
cylinder of wood, called the dice-box, into which they are put, 
and thence, being first shaken together, thrown out upon the 
table; but in one of the prints which occur in the Vocabulary 
of Commenius,^ we meet with a contrivance for playing wilh 
(he dice that does not require them to be numbered upon iheir 
JacfiV. This curious machine ' is copied below. 




99. Old UicE-noi. 



The dice are thrown into the receptacle at the top, wfaenre 
they fall upon the circular part of the table below, w\iic\i m 



^ TndoruB Ori^inttm, lib. iTiiL cap. 60. 
• Sfe the InlroduclioD. * 



• Ub. i. 

._ _.. I)e Nug. CuriJitiin, Ub. i. »p- 5* 

' Orilenc. \'ht\. p. b'M. ■ Otbii SeTtiiialium Pictui. tisntlited by HooU, .€»*• 

' In LidQ, Pycgiu, Tomctili, cvf iiui)V.». 
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divided info six conipRrlmetits, numbered as tlie dice usually are; 
and acranliiig to the value of llie figures nttixed to tiie compart. 
mentx into whirlitlicy fall the throw is es^timnted. Perhap^a the 
inner pnri of the circle, with the apparatus above it. was so con- 
Btnicted 38 to move rouiiil with grt'td rapidity nheu the dire 
were put into the tunnel. It n-ould then be analii^uii lo the 
£ tables of tlie present day, wherein a ball is used, and (be 
gBme is delfrmitied by ihe letters E or O being marked upon 
the rotiipartment into which it falls. The E O tables may have 
derived iheir orig^in from the above iwntrivance. 

Dtre.playiiig has been repmbated by (he e;r)ive and ju'Iicious 
authors of this country for many centuries biiclt ; ibe leginlatnre 
i:et iLs face against it at a very early period ; ' and in the suc- 
ceeding stalule.t promulgated for the suppression of unlawful 
games, it is constantly particularised and strictly prohibited. 

Supposing' the play to be fair on either side, the chances 
upon the dice are equal to both parties ; and the professed gamb- 
le!^ being well aware of this, will nut trust to the detet^iination 
of fortune, bill have recourse to mnny nefarious nrtb ti> circum- 
vent the unwary; hence we bear of loaded dice, and dice of 
Ihe high cut. The former are dice made heavier on one side 
ihan the olher by fhe insertion of a small portion of lead ; and 
the loiter mnv he known by the following anecdote in an anony- 
mous MS. written about the reign of James 1„ and preserved 
in the llarleian Collection.' " Sir William Herbert, playing at 
dice with amiiher gentleman, there rose some questions about 
a cast. Sit William's antagonist declared it was a four and a 
five; he as positively insisted thnt it was a five and six; the 
other then swore, with a bitter imprecation," that it was as he 
nod said: Sir William then replied, 'Thou art a perjured 
knave ; for give me a sixpence, and if there be a four upon the 
dice, I will return you a thousand pounds ; ' at which the other 
W!)H presently abashed, for indeed (he dice were false, and of 
a high cut, without a four." The dice are usually made of bone 
nr ivory, but sometimes of silver, and probably of olher metals. 
The wife of the unforlunale Arden of Feversham, sent lo 
Mosbic, her paramour, a pair of silver dice, in order to reconcile 



' " Npc ludsDl ad ftleubvfcl uiilloi." Deeret. Condi. Vigom. A.. D. 1140, diieeud 
to ths dcig;. 

> No. 6SV\ Art. 69. 

' " Ai (tin M iliceri' oatlu," ia ■ )An*erfa»l siprenipn. and need h) Shikspetra 
(a Utmlet, icl iii. tceat 4, 

XH 



SIS spnn-ra ai*d rAsriMFs sdokit 

KdiftiijTCcment ihat li.id finbsUiPil bPtwfH^n iliem, and ocrasioneii 
liis BbKtaining from lier company,' 

IV.— CHESS— ITS ANTIQUITV. 

This nobte, or, as it is frequently called, roya! pnKhme, is 
said, by some aiilliors, lo have origiiialed, logeliier with dic«> 
playing, nt the sicg'c of Troy ; and tlie invention of both ii 
attributed lo Pnluintdes, tlic son ofNuuplins l^ing^ of F.ubwa;* 
Others make Dioniedea, and others again, Ulysse»i, the inventor 
of chess.' The honour has also been attributed to Ledo and 
Tyrrheno, two Grecians, and brothers, who being much preMied 
by hiriiger, sought to allerinte their bodily sufferings by diverting 
the mind.* None of llicse .tlorics have any sdiid foundation for 
their support; and 1 am inclined to follow the opinion of Dr. 
Hyde and other learned authors, who readily agree (hat (he 
pastime is of very remote aiititjuily, but thiah it first made its 
appearance in Asia. 

v.— THE MORALS OF CHESS. 
John de Vigney wrote a book which he called The Moraliza- 
tion of Chess, wherein he assures us that this game was inrented 
by a philosopher named Xerxes in the reign of Evil Merodacb, 
king of Baltylon, and was made known to that monarch in 
order (o engage his attention and correct his manners. ** There 
are three reasons," says de Vtgney, "which iniluccd the philo- 
sopher to institute this new pastime: the first, to reclaim a 
wicked king; the second, to prevent idleness; and the third, 
practically to demonstrxte (he nature and necessity of nobleness," 
He then adds, " The game of chess passed from Chaldea into 
Greece, and thence diHused itself all over Europe." I have fol- 
lowed a MS. copy at the Museum in the flarleian Library.* Onr 
countryman Chaurer, on what authority I know not, says it was 

'^Atlialti* xUm niaijp the game 

Firit oF the chnM, to wu hii name.* 

The Arabians and the Saracens, who are said lo be admirable 
players at chess, ha^e new-modellct! the story of de Vigney 

■ An. SEd. V[. A.D. 15M. Holintlied, tqI. iii. p. 1061. 

• PaliDifd. de AlpBtofibm, c«p. 18. 

• Lepinre Oihn, MS. ■• Uliies fa un biron d« Gtecs de fimt aanblillels, el rn 
temp* du tirge de I'ro^* il troura le ptu d«i etclipa," jic. L'lyiift wu ■ baruo at 
Greece, eicredingly wiie, ud during tlie (icge or Trov hicfdifiI the eame at tbea^ 
Uu], Ub. 4431. * Ency- Brii. woid Clu>«. ^ 
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Elliil adapted it to tbcJr own country, cliangmg the name of the 
pliitosu[>her fruni Xerxes lo Sisa,' 
f VI.— EARLY CHES3.PLAY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. ^ 

It iaimposBJble tosity wnen tnegnnieol' cliess was fir§t brought 
into thiH kingdom ; but we have good reii<i«ii to suppose it to 
bbve )>een well known here at k'Hst a ccntnry anterior to the 
Conquer), and it was then a favonrile pastime wilh persons of 
the highest rank. Cannte lite Dane, who ascended the throne 
of England A. D. 1017, was partial lo this pastime.' The fol- 
lowing story is told of William, duko of Noritiatuly, aflervpards 
king of England. M'ben a young man, he was invited to the 
court of the French king, and during his residence there, being 
one day engaged at chess with the king's eldest son, a dispute 
arone concerning the play; and William, exasperated at some- 
what his antagoi)i«t had said, struck him with the chess-board ; 
which obliged him to make a precipitate retreat from France, 
in order lo avoid the consequences of so rash an action,* A 
similar circuinslance is said by Leland to have happened iii 
England.* John, the youngest son of Henry II,, playing at 
chess one day with Foico Guarine, a nobleman of Shropshire, 
a quarrel ensued, and John broke (he head of Guarine with the 
chesB-biiard, who in return struck the prince such a blow that 
he almost killed him. It seems, however, that Fnico found 
means of niakins: his peace witli king Henry, by whom he was 
knighted, with three of his brethren, a short time afterwards. 
John did not so easily forgive the atfront ; but, on the contrary, 
showed his resentment long after his accession to the English 
throne, by keeping hrm from the possession of Whittington 
Castle, to which he was the rightful heir.* It is also said of 
this monarch, thai he was engaged at chess when the deputies 
from Rouen came to ncijuaint him (hat the city was besieged 
by Philip king of France, but he would not hear iheni ont till 
he had finished the game. In like mnnner Charles L wax 
plaving at chess when he was told that the final resolution of 
the Scots was lo sell him to the parliament ; and he was so little 
discomposed by the alarming intelligence, that he continued the 
game wilh great composure." Several other instances to (li« 
Bame purpose might be produced, but these iir.iy suffice; and 
U) truth, 1 know not what inlcrpretatiou lo pul upon such 



' Encychp. Frarfoim, in toco Echeis. 
' See Uunoa't Aauoatj of Welambuli, 
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exlraorilinarv conduct; it proves at least thai the taiiciiifttinp 
powers of lliis Tasliionable diverKion are very txtt-tisive wpaa 
the tuiods of those ulio pursue it eanieslly. 

VII,— THE CHESS-BOAJID. 
Tbe number of the pieces and the manner in which they nrp 
plHced do not appear to have uiKler<rone much, if any, variation 
for wveral centuries. The folloning; in the most aticii-iit repre- 
fteniatioij nf thf pnM'me thai I hnve met wiih. 




ThiseiigTuviiig is rruiiiHdraniiig'iiiabL'autitiilly illuuiinaletlM!^. 
preserved in the British Museum among' the Ilarleian Collection.' 
This MS. nax written at (he close of the fonrteenlli centuiy, 
and bears every mark of bc\ug \\\e ".et^ coyij ^xewt'aV«i\Q \^iav\ 
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af Kavarin, the qiicpn of ClinrleB VI. of France, Her portrair, 
Tery neatly finished, occurs iwice, and that of flie king her 
husband once. The author of this MS. ninkes CIjsspb to be 
the inventor of chesn ; anti the painting is intended lo represeiil 
that chieftain engaged with some other Grecian hero who is 
come to visit and play the game with him , the two byw^tnnders, 
I presume, are the umpires to decide thtj matter is cave of any 

ilisputv. 

The Cotton Library contains a MS. of the thirteenth century 
with the following : 
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101. Clliai BOtllD. XIV. ClKIUHT> 

In tliis T«presen tilt ion is exhibited the maimer of placing the 
|>iece8, which are tlius called in Latin verse: 

Mlln et Alphinui, iti, roc, TFfln'' p«dinu*. 

The satUe MS. Buppties a perfect singularity: 




lOt. ClRCDim ClltSS-BO.RB.— XIV Ct>riiiv 

It will be observed thai (he pieces are *lw) ^Uced ow. ".b.* 
jve boani. 
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vm— CHESa-PlECES, AND THEIR FORM. 
The names of (he rheRs piecra, as tbey are given in (he fnrc 
going ninniiscripr, are these: Key — Reyne, or Ferce — Itot- — Alfin 
— Chivaler — Puiin : — ihat is, I. The King — 2. The Queen, or 
Ferce'— .^ The Rock-^ The Alfiu— &. The Knight— 6. Tie 
Pawn. Their Ibrms are annexed. 



1 
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103. CmuuiN.— \IV. Cehtubv. 

Tn modem times the roc is comiptedly called a rook, bat 
formerly it signitied a rock or fortresB, or rather, perhaps, the 
keeper of the fortress; the alliri was nUo denominated hy ifae 
French fol, and with us an archer, and at last a bishop. 

IX THE VARTOlia GAMES OK UilESS. 

In a manuscript in the Royal Libniry,^ written about the same 
time as that last mentioned, we find do less than forty-four 
different names given to so many games of chess, and some of 
them are played more ways thaitoiie, so that in the whole they 
may be said to amount to fifty-five ; and under every title there 
are directions for playing the game, but I apprehend they would 
be of little use to a modern player, i shall, however, give the 
several denominations as they occur, with an attempt at a lniDs> 
lation. If the learned reader should find that I have mis takcu 
the meaning of any of these titles, which is very likely to be 
the case, he will consider the ditlicully 1 had to eucouuter, and 
remember 1 give (he translation with ditiidence, 

I. Guy de chivaler, played three ways— 2. De dames— 3. 
De dauioyseles— 4. De alfins, two ways — 5. De anel — C. De 
covenant — 7. De prupre confusion — 8. Jlal assis — 9. Cotidian, 
two ways — 10. Poynt estraunge, two ways — 11. Ky perde sey 
Gauve — 13, Ky lie duune cee ke il eyme, ne prendrant ke disire 
— 13. Bien trove — 14. Beal pelil — 15. ftlieut vaut eugyn ke 
force — 16. Ky est larges est sugts — 17. Ky duune ganye — 18. 
Ly enginous e ly coveytous — W. Coveimunl fet ley — 20. Ve 
pressen joyst ke Uiyns veyt — 21. Mesthief fet houi peuser — 
22. Ia chace de chivaler — 2a. La cliace de ferce ei de cLivaler 



' la C1i*ucm'» Draua Oat piece i» i»b64 (ei* *b& tccn. 
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. Bien fort — 23. Fol si prent — ^26. Ly envoyoiis — 27. Le neoii 
eiiToye — 2K I^ veyl coiiu — 29. Le Imut enj>rif« — 30. De 
roniliil — 31. Ky put se preiisjf — 33. La bsitalie eans array— 33, 
Lp Irfit enible, two way — .l-i. Ly dcsperes — SO. Ly marvelionB, 
two ways — 3fi. Ne poun ferce faome fel— 37- Muse vyleyn — 38, 
De dniii(« et de danioyceles — 39. Fol si sey 6e, two wnys— 40. 
Mai veysyn, two ways — 11. Je mat de ferces — 42. Floor de 
guys — 43. La balalie de rokes — 14, Double escber, 

I. The knigbls' game — 2. The Indit-s' game — 3. Tbe damsels' 
gam*" — 4. The game of tlie alfins — 5. The ring — 6, The agree- 
ment — 7. Self-roufoniided — 8, III placed or bad enough — 9. 
Day by day — 10. The foreign point — 11. The loser wius — 12. 
}|e that given not what he esteemH, Khali not take that he desires 
— 13. Well Totitid — 14. Fair and small — 15. Craft surpaRses 
slrengih — 16. He thai is bountiful is wise — 17. Who gives 
g!iit)&— ~I8, Suhlilty and covetoiisncss— 19. Agreement makvs 
law — 20. He sees bis play at band who sees it at a distance 
—21. Misforlunis make a man think — 22. The chnce of the 
night — 23. The chace of the queen and the knight — 24. Very 
strong — 25. He is a fool if he takes — 2ti. The messengers — 
27. Sent by his own party — 28. The old one known — 29. The 
Iiigh place taken— ^0. Perhaps for conduit, managed or con-, 
ucted — 31. Take if you can — 32. The battle without arrange- 
lenl — 33. The stolen blow — 34. The desperates — -ib. 'the 
wonder — 3li. A pawn cannot make a queen — 37. 1 he clown's 
lurking phice — ;)». The ladies and the damsels — 39, A fool if 
irusi!i^ — 40. Bad neighbour— 41. 1 male the queen— 42. The 
flower or beauty of the games— 43. The battle of the rooke— 
44. Duuhle chess. 



X^-ANCIENT GAMES SIMILAR TO CHESS. 

The ancient pastimes, if more than one be meant, which bear 
the names of ludns latrunculorum, Indus calculorum, et ludus 
scruiiuloruni, biive been generally considered as similar to chess,, 
if iiot precisely the same; but the authors of the Eucyclop^die 
Frant^oise, assure us they did not bear any resemblance to it, 
Hi least in (hose essential parts of the game which distinguish 
it from all oihcrs; but were played with stones, shells, or 
counters. The ancients, we are told, usfd little stones, shells, 
and nuts, in making iheir cnlculnlions without the assistance of 
writing. These little stont* were called by the Grwks i^n*"'. 

■ calculi or scrufiuli by the Komans-, a\\<\ sttcV^ mV\Oi«.» \v \» 
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■apposed, were employed by (hem in \Aayin^ the games abore 
mentioner). This method of rerkoningf pas^iecl from the Greeks 
to the Rotnnns biit when luxury itiirodnced itHelf at Ruiiie, 
the Htnnes and xhetis were laid aside, and counlers made wiih 
ivory became their subRtituteK. If the forf^oin^ observntinnN 
be well founded, we may justly conclude that the liidiis calru- 
hinim wliich Homer mentions as a pnstime practiced by bi^ 
heroes, called in Greek rmc or inffioc. consisted in a certain ar- 
rangement and' combination of numbers, every piece employed 
iti the s^nie being niarke<) with an appropriate number, and 
probably might resemble a more modern pastime, which still 
retains the Greek name of Rilhmoninebin, from apSiut, numenin, 
et iiax', pugna, expressive of a battle with numbers, said by 
some to hare been invented by Pythagoras,' and by otiiers to 
be more ancient ; with us it i« called the Philosopher's Game, 
and seems indeed to have been well calculated for the diversinu 
of soldiers, because it consists, not only in a contention for 
superiority l»y the skilful adjustment of the numbers, but in 
addition, allows the conqueror lo triumph and erect his trophy 
in token of the victory; this part of the game, we are tohl, 
rer|nires much judgment to perfonn with propriety, and if (he 
player fails, his glories nre but hulf achieved. 

XI.— THE PHILOSOPHERS GAME. 

We have some account of the philosopher's game, but very 
loosely drawn up, in a manuscript in the Sloanian Library^ at 
the British Museuui. It is called, says the author, "a number 
fighl," because in it men fight and strive together by the art 
of counting or numbering how one may take his adversary** 
king and erect a triumph upon the deficiency of his calculations. 
It is then said, "you uiay make your triumph as weli with your 
enemy's men taken, as with yonr own not taken," 

The board or table for playing this game is made in the form 
of a parallelogram Just as long again as it is broad; it iit 
divided into eight squnres the narrow way, and extended lo 
sixteen the other, and bears the resemblance of two chess-boards 
feslened together: ihe chequers in like manner being alternately 
black and white, and two persons only at one time can pmperly 
pliiy llie game ; lo either party is assigned twenty-four suldiers, 

• And n'iTcd b; Cluid. Rniirr Hd oOien, A. V. 1514. Itunoo'* L>«4cnt>. U 

LdmUnhini. uoddt Louabbarouvb, p. 181. 
' No. til 
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^hieh constitute bis anny, (lioste, in the original,) and one of 
them is called the Pyramis or king: one rhird of theae pieres are 
ciroiilnr, which form two rows in the front of the army ; one third 
are triangular, which are placed in the middle; and inie third 
are square, wliicli bring up the re«r, and one of these aituatud 
in the fifth row is the Pyramis. The men be!onp;itijf to the two 
parties ai^ disting;nished by being hlnck and white, and every 
one of them h marked with an appropriate number. There 
were sometimes added to these nombem certain signs or algebraic 
figures, called cosKical !<i^niii^, which increased the intricacy 
of the game. The aniiy that presents a front of even numbers 
is called the even hosle, and the other the odd hoste. The two 
amiies at the commencement of the play are drawn up in the 
order represented below.' 
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lU.h 1 HE I'lIILOSOFIIBri'l UlHl. 

|l [Tlie vliiie piecH abcm, No. 1(M. *liouId be M [h« [ett. ud bn oppoaed h]r tTia 
hicim. No. lO^s, oa Iberi^lili I)ia( b lo uy, tieie tlia rngnnugs on ilio preienlp«E« 

limilprL by The AciitBTAt *nd |i|ji4'td ns tp^\rr^*rTx\Ki iu Ml. ^>J'iU'» ^TVV. ^t Tviv.^'^ 

whiiri would ba upjioeiie Lo ttie [uuud blukt.^ 
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It waa m; wimh Ut have subjoined a general outline of ifce 
method of playing tlie game, but tfa« autlior is so exceedioglj 
u)i*cure in liis phraeeoluiry, and negligent in his fxpUnatwiM, 
that 1 found it impotsible to follow faim nitli itie Itasl degree of 
»tti«ractiuD,' It ix, buwever, certain, tbat llie great object of 
each plaj'er is to lake the king (lom bis opponent, btM^use be 
who fcucceedh may make his triumph and erect his trophy. 

liurlon, ftpeaking of this pastime, in hia Anatomy of MelaD> 
cfaoly,' calift it the Pbilosophy Game, and ihinkti it "not coiw 
vcnieiit for students;" to which he addN, ** the like I say of 
Dr. Fulk«*fl Metruniacbia, aod his Ouronumachia, with the rest 
of those iulricate, astrological, and geometrical fictions, forsurh 
as are malhemiitically given, and other curious games/' Dr. 
Fulke wtia a Cambridge man, and his book was printed at 
Ivondon Ifi(i6. 



XlI^DR AUG HTS— FRENCH AND POLISH. 
This pastime is well known in the present day ; and I believe 
there are now in London as excellent draught-players as ever 
existed. Drangbt", no duulil, is a modern invention, and easier 
to be learnt than chi^ss, because it is not so intricate; for the 
pieces are of equal value till they become kings, and can only 
tnove one way, that is, diagonally; but, like chess, it depends 
entirely upon skill, and one false move frequently occasions the 
toss of the game. Therearetwo methods of playing nl draughts, 
ihe one commonly used in England, denominated (he French 
Onme, which is ployed upon a rhess-bonrd, and (he other calleil 
the Polish Game, because. I presume, the first was invented in 
France and (ho latter in Poland. This requires a board with 
ten squares or chequers in ench row, and twenty men, for so 
the pieces are usually named. The draught-man is called in 
French ditme. 7'he men in the Polish g-ame can only more 
forwards as Ihey do in the French game, but they have the 
privilege of Inking backwards as well as forwards; and tbe 
king, if not opposed hy (wo men close toijelher, can move from 
one corner of iho board to the other. The Polish game admits 
of most variety, and is, in my opinion, infinitely the best; but 
it is little known in this country, and rarely played, except by- 

< Tl" pnnlH fillilon jf CtauH. UrDicr. kIio mivrd [1.if ptnv, in nliicli do 'Imilii 
llU liilljriulaiiird, t bite qui ihd. It u uU tu L*tc been publuliEt. bj 1Imi.&m- 
Jjlianut. A. I). l.tU. 

' i'ut ii, ■««. I. m«m. t. 
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/oreig^npni. We have a rrrenl publication upon tlie Freocli 
game of <Iraug'tit8, wliicb fully explains the nature o f iLe pastime, 
and points out most of the important moves, pulilisbed hy 
Sturges, who, 1 am told, is au excellent pluyer. 

^K Xm.— MERELLES— NINE MENS' MORRI3. 

Merellee, or, as it was formerly called in England, nine metis' 
morrit;, and also five-penny morris, is a game of some antiquity, 
Cotgrave describes it as a boyisb game, and says it was played 
here commonly with stones, but in France with pawns, or men, 
made on purpose, and tliey were termed merelles; benre the 
pastime ibielf received that denomination, It wni certainly 
iltucb used by the shepbenis formerly, and continues to be 
used by ibem, and other rustics, lo the present bnur. But it is 
very far from being confined to the practice of boys and girls. 
The form of tbe merelle-table, and the lines upon it, aa it ap- 
ye^nd in tbe fourteenth century, is bere represented. 
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[lese lines bnve not been varied. The black spots at CFery 
angle and intersection of the lines are the places for the men to 
be laid upon, Tbe men are different in form or colour for dii^ 
tinctian sake; and from the moving these men backwards or 
forwards, as though they were dancing a morris, 1 suppose iho 
pastime received the appellation of nine mens' morris; but 
why it should have been called 6ve-penny morris, I do not 
know. The manner of playing is briefly this; two persons, 
having each bf them nine pieces, or men, lay them down al- 
ternately, one by one, upttn the spots ; and the business of eJlher 
party is to prevent bis antagonist from p^acm" iXoe* v>< \v» 
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pieces Ro nR to fonn a row of thrive, without llie inlcrvpntlOD of 
■111 opponent piecp. If a row be fomicd, he that made it is si 
liherty to take up ooe of hie oompetilor's pieres from any purl 
he thinks most to his own adTantape ; excepting he baa made a 
row, which must not be touched if he liave another piece upon 
Ihe Ixtaril thnt is not a component part of that row. Wbeu all 
the pieces are laid down, they sre playeit backwards and for- 
wards, iit any direction that the liiiMtrun, butotdy can move from 
one spot to another at one time: he that takes off all his aoUk. 
gonist's pieces is the conqueror. The rustics, when they ban 
not materials at band to make a table, cut the lines in the sauM 
form upon the ground, and make a small hole tor every doL They 
then collect, as above laeiitioued, stones of different forms ul 
colours for the pieces, and play the game by depositing ihi'in 
in the holes in the same manner that ihey are set o*er die dots 
upon the table. Hence Shakspeare, describing the etTects of a 
wet and stormy season, says, 

Tha foldi lUnd empty in the droirtim field. 
Anil CTOWi arc CaUtd witli ilie murrain Sorii, 
The niae man' taorrU it filled up with mud. 

XIV.— FOX AND GEESE. 

This is a game somewhat resembling tliet of merelles in the 
manner the pieces are moved, but in other respects, as well as 
in the fonn of the table, it differs materially: the intersection 
anti angles are more numerous, and the dots uf course iucreabeijt 
which adds to the number of the moves. 




107. Fox mo Geui. 

« 

To piny this game there are seventeen pieces, called geese, 
which are placed as we see them upon the engraving, and tile 
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fox in the miOtlU, distinguished either by his Htze or ilifU'rcnce 
of colour, as here, for instance, he is black. The business of 
the game is to shut the fox up, so that be caunol move. All tlie 
pieces have the power to move from one apot to attother, in the di- 
rection of the right lines, but cannot pass over two spots at one 
time. It is to be observed, that this bonrd is sometiiues made 
with holes bored through it, where the dots are made, nud pegs 
etfiial to the number of geese put into iheui, and the fox ia diitm 
tingiiished by being larger and taller than ihe rest. The geese 
are not permitted to lake the fox if he stands close to tbem* but 
the fox may tiike a goose, in like case, if the spot behind it he 
tiiioccupted, or not guarded by another goose; and if all he 
takes, or the number so reduced that the fox canniit be blocked, 
the game is won. The great deficiency of this game is, that the 
fwx must inevitably he blocked if the geese are played by a 
skilful hand; for which reason, I am told, of late some players 
have added another foK ; but this I have not seen. 



XV.— THE BOLiTARV CAME. 

This is so denominated because it is played by one pereon 
only. It is said to have been invented by an unfortunate man 
who was several years kept in solitary confinement at the Bastlle 
in Paris. The board for this paslime is of a circular form, and 
perforated with holes at half an inch distance from each orher, 
to the amount of fifVy or sixty. A certain number of pegs are 
then fitted to these holen, hut not enough to fill them all; and 
the manner of playing the game in, lo pass one of the pegs 
uver anorber into a hole thnt is unoccupied, taking the peg so 
passed from the board, and to continue doing so till all (he 
pegs but one are taken away; which is an operation much more 
difficult to perforin than any one could readily imagine who had 
not made the attempt It must be remembered that only one 
peg can be passed over at a time, and that no peg can be put 
over another, unless it stands close to it without an intervening 
bole. 

XVI.— BACKGAMMON, OR TABLES. 

The game of chess, and most of the pastimes derived froui 
It, depend entirely upon the skill of the players, and afford no 
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rhnnce of success to an indiH'erenI one if his onliigunist b« 
possesfted of more krmivteclge in moving itie pieces than bimselC 
Therefore, in order lo bring two players of unequitl talents 
nearer to i level, other diversions were invented, in which both 
chance and (tkill were united, as we see they are in the game 
at tables, which in Latin is called tabularum Indus, and hi 
French tables. Hence the following line m the romance of 
Parise la Duchesse: 

PuU (piiil il u Ulilei el CKbu joirr ; 

Then he learned to play at tables and at cliess.' The game of 
tables is better known at present by the name of Backgammon. 
This pastime is said to have been discovered about the lentb 
centnry,' and the name derived from two WeUh words signifying 
"little battle." But I trust, as before observed, that the deri« 
ration may be found nearer home. The words are perfectly 
Saxon, as Bac, or Biec, and jamen, that is, Back Game; so 
denominated because the performance consists in the plnvers 
bringing their men back from tbeir antagonists' tables into their 
own ; or because the pieces are sometimes taken up and obliged 
to go back, that is, re-enter at the table they came from. The 
ancient furin of the backgammon-tahle is represented by tlte 
annexed engraving: 




108. T*BI.M.— Xlll. ClHTWHT. 



The original of the engraving occurs in a beautifully illu- 
minated manuscript in the Harleian CoMection.^ T^e table, 
as here delineated, is not divide*! inthemiddle, but the points. 



> Do C»ag9, GloH. in •ore Tibuta. 
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un eitlier siite, are contained m a ain(r|<; compartment. Annexed 
IS ihe rejiresf^iitiitioii of a backgamiiiuii-table at lea&t n couuiy 
more moderrt. 




109. T.BLEa.— XIV. Cbstvpv. 



In this tlip (Iivisiim is fairly made, but the pomis are not 
ili-iliofjiiished by difl'ereiit roloiirs, arcordiiiir (o the present, and 
indeed more ancitiil nsairp. The writer of the latter manuscript, 
svhichii in the Kind's l.ihrary,' says " There are many methods 
nf playiria: al the laldes wilh ihc dirp. Tije fir>it of these, and 
the lonf^esl, is called the CnirliKli ^Biiie, f.udiis Anglirnnim. 
whifh is tbiis performed : he who sits on the side of llie hoard 
marked 1 — 1- has fifteen men (luiniines) in the part marked 
y4. and he who sits on the side marked 13 — 2-1 has a like 
niimber of men in the part I. They play with three dice, oi 
else with two. allowinjr always (semper, that is, at every throw) 
SIX for a ihird die. Then he who if seated at I — I > must bring 
all his men placed at 24 Ihnuigh the partitions (pnffirins), from 
24 to 19, from 18 to 13, and fnnii 12 to 7, into the division 6 — I, 
and then bear ihrin off; Iiis opponent iiiiisl do the same from I 
to 7, thence to 12, thence to IH, into the cumpartment 19—24; 
and he who first bears off alt bis men is conqtieror." Here we 
may observe, that the most material rircumstances in which the 
game dilfered, at this remote period, from the present method o( 
playinw it, are. first, in having three dire instead of two, or 
reckoning a certain nunibei for the tiiird ; and secondly, in 
placing nil the men within the antagonist's table, which, if I 
do not mistake the anther, iiuini be pnt npoii his ace point. Kni 
to go on : " There is," says he, " another game npon the tables 

> No- 13, A. x*uL 
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called Paiinie Carip, wbich is jilayod wi'lh two dice, and re<|ui» 
four playrrs, llmt is, two on eillicr side; or six, and then llirw 
are opposed to thr<i'." He then speaks of a ihird j;aiiie, calli-J 
" LudnsLuinlinrdorutn, tbeGame of Lonihardv. and iIiuh played: 
he who sits on the side ninrked 13 — 24 haa his men at 6. anil 
Ills antagonist has his men at 19;" which is chanffing the ace 
point in the English game for the size point: and this alteralinii 
probably shortened the ^ame. He then mentions the five foU 
lowing; varialions by name unly; the Imperial gnine. the P(o> 
viiicial yaine. the {>;ames called Baralie, Mylys, and Faylis. 



XVII -BACKGAMMON— ITS FORMER AND PRESENT ESTIJMATIOS. 

At ihe commencement of the last cfmtury backgammon was a 
very favourite amusement, and pursued itt leis'.ire times by moit 
persons of opiiltuce, and especially by the clergy, which occn- 
sioued dean Swiff, when writing to !i friend of his iii the country, 
sarcastically to ask the fulluwiiii>' question: " In what edieein 
are you with the vio;ir of the parish; can you play with hiui 
at backnnnmion?" But of late year» thin pastime is becotue 
imfashionablo, and of course it is not often prarlisetl. The tables, 
indeed, are frequently enoutrh to be met with in the roiinlry 
^nansions; but npon examination you will generally find the 
men deficienf, the dice lost, or some other cause to render 
iheui useless, I3ackn;nmmon is certainly a diversion by no means 
fitted for company, which cards are made to acconimodnlo iu s 
more extensive manner ; and therefore it is no wonder they have 
gained the ascend-^ncy. 



XVIU^DOMIKO. 



This is a very cblldtsh spoil, imported from France n few ' 
years back, and could have nothing but the novelty to recom- 
mend it to the notice of grown persons in this connfry. Itcoi^ 
sistB of twt'nty-eight small oblong and Hal pieces of ivory or 
bone, nnd all of the same size and shape. The back of every 
piece is plain, and sometimes black; the face is while, divided 
into two parts by a litLt> in the middle, and marked with a double 
number, or wiih two different numbers, or with a number and a 
blank, and one of fliem is a double blank. The numbers nre 
ihe same lu those upon the dice, from one to kix inclusive. 
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When two play, the wholeof the pieres, which are ridiciilnusly 
enough called cards, are hustled about the table with their 
faces downwards, and each of iheni draw seven or nine, ac- 
rurdinn; li- agreement. aii<l tht^ remaining pieces are undiscovered 
until th( liand is played, which is ihua performed: the right 
of first playing being cul for, he who obtains it lays down one 
of his pieces, and the other is to match one of the numbers 
marked upon it with a similar number marked upon a piece of 
liis own, which he lays close to it ; the other then matches one 
of the open numbers in like manner; and thus they continue 
aliemately to lay down their pieces as lonf^ as they can be 
uiaichcd : and he who tirst gets rid of all his pieces wiuN the 
game : but if it so happen, as it often does, that neither of them 
have exhausted their pieces, nor can match the open numbers 
Oh the table, they then discover what remains on bolh sides, and 
lie whose pieces contain the fewest spots ohlains the victory. 
Sometimes four play, in which rase they deai jut six cards to 
each, leaving only four upon the table, and then play on n 
■ Ktation. 



XIX.— CARDS— WHEN INVENTED. 
The general opinion respecting the origin of playing-cards 
is, that they were first made for the amusement of Charles Vl, 
of Francs, at the time he was afflicted with a mental derange- 
ment, wl.ich commenced in 139*2, and continued for several years. 
The proiif of this supposition depends upon an article in the 
treasury rejristere belonging to that uionarch, which states that a 
paymenl of tifty-six sols was made to Jacqnemin Gringonneur, 
painter, for three packs of cards gilded and painted with divers 
colours and different devices, to be carried to the king for bis 
diversion.' If it be granted, and I see no reason why it should 
not, ibat this entry alludes to playing-cards, the consequences 
that have been deduced from it, do not necessarily follow ; 1 
mean, tb:it these cards were ibe first that weie made, or that 
Griiigonneur was the inventor of them ; it by no means pre- 
cludes the probability of cards having been previouHiy used 
in France, but simply states that those made by him were gilt 



' Tht >>tiol# puiigc turn ilui ; ■■ DootK » J»n|»niiD Gringonncui, ptiulre, pnur 

le ilil SeigDfur Hoy [taut sou ibitemenl. tiinju»nle-ru» ant i'liiMi-" Si. Fuu, I; ■ m il 
■ur iWia. uiiD. i. p. 341. 
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nriil ■liversified willi Jecices in VRriegattd culoiirs. rlie hetltrto 
niiiiiRe the unrortunate monnrch. 

Somp, allowing' that Gringoniietir wns the first maker of 
playiiig-ciirils, place the iiiTention in the rpigii of Cliarl** V., 
upon the authority of Jean de Saiiiire, wlio wns pa^e fo that 
mnnRrcli ; he mentions rard-playing' in his chrontrle; for be 
wa« an nnlhor. The worils he iisps are (hese: " Ef vons qui 
etcR noyseiix joueiix rie cartes et cle ilos, — Anil yon who are 
rontentioUH play at rarrls and at dioe."' This wnnlil be swt 
ficient eviilenre for the existence of cnnis before the ascension of 
Charles VI, to the thnme of France, if it conlil he proveii ihat 
the p!'g:e (liH not survive his master; bnt, on the other hand, if 
he did, they may equally he applied to the amusemeots of iIip 
snccteding rei^n, 

\X.— CARD.pl A YING MUCH PRACTISED. 

A prohibitory edict n<rainst the nsa^ of cards was made in 
Spain considerably anterior to any that have been prodiiceil 
in France, In Spain, as early as A. I). I3S7, Juhn I,, kitiij 
of Castile, in an edict, forbade playing of cards and dim 
in Iiis doininiiins. The provost of Paris, January 22, A. D. 
I'197, published an ordinance, prohibiting the inaniifaclurias' 
part of the people from playing at lennice, <!ire, cards, 8tr - 
which has inclined several modern writers upon this subject to 
refer the invention of cards from France to Spain ; and ihe nnmex 
of some of the canls as well a" of mnny of ihe oiost ancient 
pfames, being evidently derived from the Spanish language, are 
justly conaiilered as strong corroborating argumentB in fiivour 
of such an 0]»iiiii)n. Such, for instance, as primero and the 
principal card in tlie j^iime <|uinola; ombre anil the cards 
spiiditi, nianill. basto, punio, matador, quadrille, a species of 
onihre, &c. The suit of clubs upon the Spanish cards is 
not the trefoils as wilh iis, but positively clubs, or cudgels, 
of which we retain the name, though we have lost (lie figures; 
the original name is baslus. The spades are swords, called iu 
Spain enpadas; in this instance we retain the name ami some 
liiiHt resemblance of the figure,^ 

• Ctironic* de Petit Jem ile Soinlrp, cap. IS. 

■ UuNrt, p. itt, Spe alao Mr. <Juti);li ou CuJ-pUjing. Aralieologi*. *al. Tlii. p. 

1SX (It K<(. 

* Sfs tnt hot). Dunes Bsrringlon oa CirJ-pU^ing, AichrpoLogi*, *al. *iu. p. lis 

(1 IH). 
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A »pry iiitellis:eiit wriler upon the origin orengravingf, baron 
Heinekeii, asserts that playiii»;.ranls were inveiileil in Gtrnianv, 
where lliey were used towards the latter end of llie fourteentli 
rentury; but liiK reusons are by nu means curirlusive. He §ays 
they were knuvvu ihere as early as the year lS7(i.' 

An aiillior of our own country produceB a passage cited from 
nwardrube computus made in 1377, the sixth year of Edward I., 
H'faicb mentions a game entitled, " the four kings ; " ' Bnd henre 
with some dei^ree of probability be conjectures that tbe use of 
playing-cards was then known in England, whicii is a much 
earlier period than any timt has been assigned by the fureigii 
aulbors. It is the opinion of m-vernl learned writers well ac- 
quainted with Asiatic history, that cards were used in the eastern 
parts of the world long before ihey found their way into Europe.* 
If this position be granted, when we recollect that Edward I. 
before his accession to the throne resided nearly five years in 
Syria, it will be natural enough tu suppose that he inighl have 
learned the game of " the four kings" in that country, and in- 
troduced it at court upon his return to England. An objection, 
whieli indeed at fii-sl sight seems to be a very powerful one, has 
liccn raised in opposition to ibis conjecture: it is founded upon 
the total silence of every kind of authority respecting the sub^ 
jeci of rardaplaying from the time that the above-iuenlioned 
fotry wiis made to ]4ti4, an early period in the reign of Edward 
IV., including an inierval of one bundre<l and eighty-six years. 
An omission so general, it is thought, would not have taken place, 
if the words contained in that record alluded to (be usage of 
pluying-canls. A game introduced by a monarch could not 
tail of becoming fashionable ; and if il continued to be practised 
jti aAcr times, must in all probability have been mentioned 
occasionally in conjunction with other pnslinics then prevalent. 
Hut this silence is by no means a proof that the game of " the 
four kings" was nut played with cards, nor that cards did not 
continue lo be used during the n hole of the above-mentioned 
interval in the higher circlet^, though not perhaps with such 



' llEJnekeii. ld£e gin^nle d'unF Collection dn EaiampM, pp. 1ST. H9. 

■ " VValiriD StUTiui;, id n)>us Regu, md ludtrndum ad quuuor rcgn," niit. id 
Anili», lliBlury of tiie Gnrter. 

' WMtoBBbys ii6e»iii<|;ml,»blc tbRl Ihe Ar»biiii6«*fe ilie iinfiiiorBuf c»nl», wliirli 
Uirjr CDminmiUHeil lu tlie CousiaiiU'ioimlilau (j'ci'k*. Einl. Luj;. I'm-Irj. ml. il. (■- 
316. IndeeJ ii i> ii-rj litclj ui.y iicie btuu^bl iuio Uii wtBicru juiu »( tiitui* 
dunng tbe ctuudca. 
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abuses as were afterwards practised, and whicb excited the re- 
prehension of the moral and religious writers. Besides, al ibe 
time that cards were first introduced, they were drawn soil 
painted by Ibe band without the assistance of a stamp or plate; 
it follows of course that much lime was required lo complete « 
set or pack of cards; and the price they bore no doubt was 
adequate to (he labour bestowed upon ibeni, which necessarily 
must have enhanced iheir n\\ue beyond the purchase of ih^ 
under classes of the people. For this reason it is, i presume, 
that card-playing, though it might have been known in England, 
was not much practised until such lime att inferior sets of cards, 
proportionably cheap, were produced for the use of the com- 
monalty, which seems lo have been the case when Edward IV. 
ascended the (brone, for in 14ti3, early in his reign, an act was 
established on a petition from the card-makers of the city ol 
London, prohibiliitg the importation of playing-cards; ' and 
soon after that period card-playing became a very general pas- 
lime. 

The increasing demand for Ihtst: objects of amusement, it 
said, suggested the idea of cutting the outlines appropriated l« 
the different suits upon separate blocks of wood and stamping 
them upon the cards ; * the intermediate spaces between the out- 
lines were titled up with various colours laid on by the hand. 
This expeditious nu-thod of producing cards reduced the prict 
of them, so that they might readily be purchased by aim 
every class of persons : the common «sag« of cards was 
productive of serious evils, which all the exertions of the leg! 
lative power have not been ahle lo eradicate.* 

Another argument against the great antiquity of play ing-ca 
is drawn from the want of paper proper for (heir t'abricatioi 
We certainly have no reason to believe that paper made with 
linen rags was produced in Europe before the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and even then the art of paper-making do*'' 
not appear to have bepn carried to any great perfection. It i» 
also granted that paper is the most proper material we know oi 
for the manufacturing of cards; but it will not therefore foil 

■ llrof^'i Hid. Drit, voJ. •. book r. cap. tii. 

* And liPDce origtr^atfd [be no^ile and bcneficinl art of printiuGf. Tbt:«fl prhttni 
tilorks ara trxced bavk 10 the yi-at 1413, ind (irnliibly were ijrodiiced al a iDai.ii railir 
pvriod. Id^ ^6[i^n1e d'une CoU^t- dEB Ealampp*, ot tup. 

' An old Scotch poem, ciicd by Waiioo, tpenk* of cardi and dice as fuliioQibli 
OmniFmeDU, but ot eiil icndfncy. Hut. Piki. vol. ii. p. 31ii. 
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tlial tbe; ciiiild not possibly be innde with any other; and if we 
admit of any older, the objection will fall to the g;round. 



XXI.— ClBD-PLAyiNQ FORBmDEN. 

Cfinl-plaj in!j apjipars (o have been a very faeliionnlde court 
niiuiKPincLit ii) the reitfn of Henry VI I, In an nccoimt of money 
dislmrspd for the use of that monarch, an entry is niade of one 
hundred Ghillin^s paid at one tioie to him f<>r the pnrpose ol 
playiiig' nt cards,' The princess Marg'aret, his tlaiighter, piv- 
vions to her marriajfe with James IV., kinijof Scotland, under- 
stood tlje use of" ciirdR. She played with her intended husband 
at HnrboitU- Casfle ; the celebration of their miptinU look placn 
A. D, 1503, she Wing then only fourteen years of age .^ Calhe- 
riBC of Spain, tiie consort of prince Arthur, afterwards married 
'o Henry Vlll. his brolhrr, is said in her youth tii have Ijcen 
well ncr]nainted with the art of einbroidery and other works of 
the needle proper for Indies to know, and expert in rarious 
roiirtly pastimes; and she conlil play at "tables, tick-tacke or 
gleeke, with cardis and dyre."' 

The universality of card-playing in the reign of this nionnrrh 
is evident from a prohibitory stntute beinjr necessnry to prevent 
apprentircs from usin;? cards except in (he Chrislnias holiilays, 
nnd then only iu their mnsion:* houses.* Agreeable to this pri- 
vilec-e, Stow, speaking of the customs at London, says, "from 
All-Halhiws eve to the day following' Candlenias-day, there 
was, among; other sports, playing at cards for counters, nails, 
ntid points, in every house, more for pastime than for gain."' 
But this moderation, I apprehend, was by no means gcncnil, for 
several contemporary writers are exceedingly severe in their 
pefleelions upon the usage of cards, whiih they rank with dice, 
and consider both as destructive to morality and good order.' 

' Eimct frnm ■ MS, in iUb Remembrsncct'* OEScc, iurd Decgmlwr 3(i. an. 9 
Hen. VII. 
» AdJil, to L»lBBd'« Cnllecl. »ol. iil. p. 285. 

• Sir Will. Forteit. See IVsnoii'i llbl. Poft.eol. lii. wcl. 36, p. 311. 

' 'l'li« ume iiatBie foibad? apv JiouttbelJer to (iprinit i-anl'pZnyiug in hit hcm^ 
undrc ihe penatiy of iii thilliQ^s nod dglil pence fur cirrjr oflence. Ktjit. id. II 
Hto. VI I. CB|.. 1. 

• Sttf^''^ ^uTT^y. By points be meuii nuTOw ribbane nith wbich one put of lh« 
dim nti* iitatbrd (a the oibvr. 

• Ejijifcully Sieiilieo Ooaar. in hit Stboal of AbuM, Jitintfil .\. D 1579; »ol 
Jobn Norib brook e, m a Tiesliae ■uodfi Diceing, Cud-|>U]riii|f, IJuidiiK, lu. wilbuvu 

. due, but tiijiuvDtljr pulitiihctl (odii after llie loimer. 
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XXIL-CARD-runifO CCKSfRED BT POEn. 

Hniry VIII. prprerrfl rlie tport* or ibe RiAd, and «ieb 
tifur* tM pruuiolcd exerctw. to »etlt^nlarv amttMnnentB } bit 
Inrliirieul to dice In; gave op al «a early pnn or bio life ; aoi) I 
do tttt ren)tli-cl tlial lUil tlie liislnrtiiR. wlio is m> minii1« iD 
dvtcnh'mg llie various woureat of eiilerlniiinieat puntued bjr diB 
atliU-tic monnrrh, crer tntirtiom card* aa one of tbem : I aui. 
iiH)<-L-d, ttell awnrp llint .ShakupraTV speaks of bis ** plavu»i? a> 
priiu'TO with flic duke of SuQulk;" aud it ia«eiT posMblr. llul 
itif' p(H.-| iiiinlit liare bnd miiiic auibarily for so doin^. ^j^| 
WilliuMi KurreHt, ubu HTule at tbe clu^ of hb Rtgit, and prAH 
aenled a poelii'af treati>i« entitled U'be Poesye of Priiicyhc 
Praciic*^ lo liiH son Edward VI., Npi-aks therein of ibc pat- 
liiue^ proper Jor tlie aiimKiac-nt of a iiiuoiirib, luid sajit, h« 
luay alter dinner iudulgv biniBelf wiiU uiiuic, or otbenr»e 






All nblt*. cImM M canlu ••rlailc liiaurKc rtpoa* i 

but addii, tlial ** oyttyngr pastjmes arc seldwn fuuiid good, es> 
pccjally ill the day-tiiue;" be ibirefore advi*e» ibe pursuit uf 
ihiwe that affurdt-d bulb iiir and exerciae.' In another part of 
bin p<K?in be Kptakii in ulroiijj lenns against ibe praclice of 
card-pliiyiiig. ax producliie of idleness, es|>ecially when it >• 
tulluH-ed by ihe hibuurinjr people, in places uf cuiuuion reaorl; 

An tit bo«« wo lit. U awckoi at mmll. 

I'vbles or ilyctf, ar tkal ordtB mea cjUl, 

Or whtti ooibrr ^aiUT *r^if of irafiou ilwp, 

Ixt Ilicm be jiuiii'Kluiii Hiiiiuul all kikui'.* ^^HHI 

Forrest's tDanUNCri[it in in (be Royni Libniry,' ai)d aifSv 
rommeucetneiit of tbt- puiin bo is njtreRenlt-d presenting it to 
king: Edward VI. Tbu author of ait old nuimlity, entitled 
llyeke Scorner,* uritlen prob:ibly Koiue lime before tbiij poem 
by Forrtal, has placed the card-players with such ciimpaiiy as 
evinces bo hud not a good opuiiun of their tnoraU : 

Over:ljAAriF wiUi gyle, bxieIjuIj c^nicct- 

' Cb»i> tl. • Chip. xix. ' !*o. IT. D. lij, . „ .. , 

■ Olu'k UltoT, withiul data, pcintad bj Wjnkjn i« Wordo. Onrtioli'i Collce-lan 
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And also ill Uiirclay's translnlinn of tiie Ship of Fooles, by 
iehiisiiau Draiit, pritued by Pyusoii in 1508, are these liiira: 



The d:imDiLl>](< ludi of carilei and of A'u^^ 
And othtsT gaiceB, ^uuLitiiLe b}' tlie lawt. 



It is not, howceer, necessary to proiluce any fiirlher evidence 
frmn lln; writers of the furmer limes to prove I lie evil leiideijey of 
rard.pUy iiig-, when it is indulged beyond the limits of dis- 
cretion. Too many inshinces of ruin and dettlruotion niny be 
Itrin'g'ht forvtard in tlie present day to convince us of the justiiest 
uf tlieir ceiiiEiures, 



XXIII.— ANCIENT CARDS. 



^^ The early specimens of pIayino;-eard8 that have been pro- 
duced, ilifl'er very liltle in their form from those notv used. 
Thip form is ceriainly (bi; must convenieul tor the purpot>es asi 
gignco to tbem, und Itus been most gunerally adopted. We 
shall, lioweter, prove, that it was subject to variation. The 
figures and devices that constitute the diflereitt suits of the cards 
keem anciently to have depended upon the tasle and invention 
of the card-inaktTs; and they did not bear the feast resemblance 
to tbuse in present use. 

ll has been observtd, that outlines miide upon blocks of wood 
were stamped upon the cards, and aflerwards tilled np by the 
band; but, euon after the invention of engraving upon cupper, 
ihe devices were produced by the graver, and sufficiently 
finistied, bo (bat (he impressions did not require any assistance 
from the pencil. It appears also, that the best artists of the 
lime were employed for this purpose. I am exceedingly happy 
to have it in my power to lay before my readers a curious spe- 
cimen of ancient engraved cardri, in the possession uf Traiicis 
Uouce, esq., with whose permissiuii they are added to this work. 
1 bave cbusen one from each of the dillcrent suits, namely, the 
King of Columbines, the Qoeui of Rabbits, the Knave ot 
Pinks, and the Ace of Koses; which answered to the spades, 
the clutiH, tfae diamonds, nnd the hearts, of the moderns. The 
. ;mnexed engravings are of (be same size as the originals. They 
re nearly square, and, originally, I have no doubt but ihey 
ere perfectly so. 
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Upon (he orher car<Iii belot^ii^ to (he park ihr numbtrof 
tlie 6owerH w animals anicwerul to lb« pi[>a al prcMriU, niiIi llie 
fiilditioD or numeral fig^urc^ roirc^ponilint; wilh il>e dtrvices, lliai 
the^- inigbt be readily distiuEruished wilhoui ibe troiiblciif cuunl. 
lug^ ll '■m. Tbe ori^muU of these cants, 1 tnake no doulrf, arr 
(be work of Martin Schoen, awelE-knowii and justly relehraird 
Gentian artist : ni>d Mr. D<>uc« is in |>u■«'>es^ioll of pan of anollMr 
■et, uliiib evidently appear to be ibe priMiuciton of Israel Van 
Mechelii, wbo was contemporary wiib Schoen. Mecbein uudiml 
Martin -Scboen a onsiderablettme; (be la Her died in I4j<6, and 
(be former in 15'23. Tbe earlies( print ibnt 1 bare mvq bf 
Mecheln with a date is I4M>; but be practised (be art of Hk 
graving some time prior to (bat period. 

A ee^ vT pack of cards, but nul equally ancient with (bow 
above (uentioiied, were in the pos>*e*sion of Dr. Stukeley; (be 
four Buits upon them consisted of bells, of hearts, of learnt 
and ol acorns; by which, (be doctor imagined, were reprecented 
(he four orders of men amon^ us: (be bells iire sucb ns are 
usually (ted to (he lojvs o( the hawk)>, and denoted ibe nobility ; 
the hearts were intended for the ecclesiasdcs; the leaves alluded 
to tbe gentry, who pi»>iseK8 lands, tvuods, inanorK, and parks; 
Ibe acorns signified the fnniiens peoKanis, wuodmcn, park> 
keepers, and hunters. But this dtfinition will, | tniKt, be 
generally considered as a mere efTusion of fancy. It is remark- 
able that in these cards there are neither queens nor acts; but 
the former are supplied by knights, tbe latter have no substitute. 
Dr. Stukelcy's cards were purchased at bis sale by Mr, TuUet, 
and agaiu at bis sale by Mr. Gougb, in Mhose possessiuu lliejr 
now remain.' The last gentleman has given n full description 
of them in a paper upon the subject of card-playiug, iu (he 
Archipologia.* Tbe figured cards, by us denoniinalei) court 
cards, were formerly called coat cards; and originally, 1 con- 
ceive, the name implied coated figures, that is, men uiid womeu 
who wore coats, iu contradistinction to the other devicesof flowers 
and aiiiuals not of the huutan species. Tbe pack or set of 
cards, in the old play», is coutiuually called a pair of cards; 
which has suggested the idea that anciently two packs of cards 
were used, a custom coinuiun enough at present in playing at 
(|uadrille; one pack being laid by (he side of the player who is 
to deal (be next time. But this suppo^itioB rests entirely upon 



' [In 1800.1 
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Ihc nppliralion of ihe term iteplf, without any olllPt kind ot 
proof whitlever: and serms indeed, to be entirely overturned 
by n piisnage in a Ttry old jilay etilitled Tlie longer tbon 
livest the more Foole tlinn art ; in witicli Idlene^^ de!iires Moron 
the clown to look at " liis booke," and shows him "a paire ol 
rardfs." ' In a eomedy railed A Woman killed with Kindnetui, 
a |>air of cards and routilers lo play with are mentioned. 



XXIV^GAMES FORMERLY PLAVED WITH CAKD3. , 

PitrMF.Ro in reckoned amon<^ the most ancient games of cards 
known to have been pluyed in Eng-land ; each player, we ar« 
told, had four cards dealt to him one by one ; the seren was the 
highest card in point of number ihiit he conid avail himself 
of, which eonnted for twenty-one; the six counted for sixteen, 
Ihe five for fifteen, and I he ace for the same; hut the Iwo, the 
three, and the four, for their respective points only. The knave 
of hearts was commonly fixed upon for the ([uinoln, which the 
player mi<rhl make what card or suit he thought proper; if 
the cards were of diflerent suits the highest nnniher won the 
primero, if they were all of one colour he that held them won 
the flush.' 

FniME, mentioned by Sir John Harrington in his satirical 
description of the fashionable court games, pnblishe<l in 1616, 
the hon. Daines Ganinglon thinks was not the same as primero; 
he has not, however, specified the difierence between theni. 
The poet says. 

The fir*t i:iimp w^* Uie brrt, wlipn fi*p from t-rirae, 
I'hp couTilv gamwipra a^l wrre in ihe It print q. 

Trump. A game thus denominated in the ol(J plays is perhaps 
of equal anli(|nity with primero, and at the Intter end of the 
sixteenth century was very common among the lower classes of 
people. Dame Chat, in Gammer Gurlon's Needle, says to 
Picon, "we be set at trump, man, hard by Ihe fire, thou shaft set 
■ upon the king;" and afterwards to her maJd, 

I Come liiibfi. DdI ; Do], *ii down mil |>lnv lliia gitne. 

^^^ And HBtlioo Mwesl me do, «■» lliau do eyen ihe >mme) 

^^K There are Are [mnipa beiidca ihr queen, ibe !>iiidtdo>i iLoii ihih Gud liet 

^^F Take heed of Siia G1ot*i'i n-ifc, the hiih tu (ye beliind hei.> 

I ■ Gnrick'i Collect, vol. i. 10. 

' * Hod. Diine* liRriinj;ion on CmrJ-pUyinj, Archrenlosifi, »ol. dii. 

> Iliia pli; 14 iviid lo liace been Gtst uittd k, M, \abV , ■-'Dc v&\<wn \ i^uwi Wm. 
» ilAied 15? j. 



Xti ffrovTs i>0 runiics bnb n 

Tnmp u tkou^i to harp borae wM^ rewntilatM-e to tW ■oJ m i 
gane of whiM. 

GBBS4te M nentiatwd u MajntMlioa *Mb pri ia rre n ifce 
revwdyDf EartwardHoe;! -he wpglJ phyhblnaJnii p— A 
at grace aad prrmnt) as familiarijr as aa; bngfct piece af oak- 
urn of ibefB all." 

Sir John Harnit^ton. afttr bari^ Mfpri p tJ pri— , pmeeeds 
to anmente tbe gante* tliat Korcceded in tbe MIoaug maMr : 

TIa atCMd pae <r» pan.* a«il «Hk potiH 
Tb* MEfir Ubv'a bM>m( of (W WKW, 

A (««■ wtihnrt dnBtjr <T Ib«, 

Aa ofidBB pl^, a^ }« ■ coon «ft MM. 

A MDC; kM(* MtncKji hMkUagBal ^«a>. 

nM folla»'d ^a^m^ 

Kw andd; foUow'd aeit. — 
Tb* liM giMr Dw IB ine ia h^kmat.* 
WUcb will be plud It •li!l I MmI n 4Mt^ 
Unlil ItnluiBrac ibe wbnla el tia* 
And nukn ii CDmi ilMiait ipis «> prnc. 

Glekk » luenlioned wilh primen) in Green's Td quoque, 
where one of the clisractent proposes to pby at twdre^nity 
gleek, hut the otlier m»isU upun making il for a crown at leasC 

Coeral with gleek we find Mou!<t Saint, or more properly 
Ceiil, iu Spaiii&h Cienloii, or hundred, the uumber of points 
lliat win (he gaine. Thus in a play by Lewis Uachin, called 
llie Dlinib Knight, the third edition printed in l(>OS, the queen 
■ayn of ihin game, "the name is taken from hunilrt'ds;" and 
nflerwanU to Philoclea, ** you are a double game, and 1 am 110 
less; there 'u an hundred, and all cards made but one bnafe."* 
Mount Suinl was played by rnunling, and pnibably did not 
differ much from Picqcet, or picket, as it was formerly written, 
which is said to have been played with counters, and (o have 
been introduced in France about the middle ot the seventeenth 
century. Picket is mentioned in Flora's Vagaries, printed in IG7U, 

Nkw Cut in mentioned in A Woman killed with Kindness, a 
play writlim by Thmims llcywood, third edition, I6I7. wlieru 
one of Ihe characters says, "* if you will play at new cut, I aiu 
soonest hitler of any one beere for a wager." 

< Wriilco bj JonBon. Chspmnt, ud Mulow. ud ptinial A. D. 160&. 

< CiNfiI %]fO pnti nod pun 
' Cillvd Saiiii LoduD b]r Mi. BBriiagloo, I koow iwi( upon sUal ■nlhoritj, Anha 

J OK in- UE vulin. 

• fsrlmjia ilic ume ttitU bukiftlct meniiiiDed istlic Caaiv''<' U*n>Mcr. 
* Sm alM Mi. Bimnttoa, ov ti.);n. 
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Knave odt of Doors ocrurs also rii llie same piny, together 
wilb RuKF, which is propof^Pii to be played \vitli honours; 
(Inulile niftj anil En^lisli nitV, wilh honours, are nieiilioned in 
Ihe Complete Gamester, published iii 1674, and ia distinguished 
from Freticli ruff. 

Lassqdenet is a French fjiamc, and look itn name from (he 
LniiRipienels, or lifjht German troops, employed by the kings 
of Franre in llie fifleenlh century.' 

Basset, said by Dr. Johnson to have been invented al Venice, 
was a vtry faKhionable game lowardslhe close of the seventeenth 
reiitury. 

Ombre was hrnitgbl into England by Catherine of Portugal, 
queen to Charles II. 

QuADRiLLF, a modern gnnie, bears great analogy to ombre, 
with the addition of a fourlh player, which is certainly a great 
improvement. 

WiiisT. or as it was formerly written, whisk, is n game now 
held in high estimation. At the eommeneementof last century, 
according to Swift, it was a favourite pastime with clergymen, 
who played (he same with swabbers ; lliese were certain cards 
by which the holder was entitled to part of the stake, in the 
same manner that the claim is made for the aces at quadrille. 
M'htst. in its present state of improvement, may properly be 
considered as a modern game, and was not, says the hon. 
Dailies Harrington, played upon principles till about fifty years 
ago, when it was much Mudicd by a set of gentlemen who fre- 
quented the Crown coffee-house in Bedford-row. Mr. Barring- 
Ion's paper on card-playing iti the Archueulogia, was published 
ill 17tS7, and the autliur says that the first mention he finds of 
the gameof whisi is in the Beuux Stratagem, a comedy by Geo. 
Farquhar, pub. A. D. 1707. He also thinks that whist might 
have originated from the old game of Irump, Cotgrijve explains 
the French word iriomphc in Ibis manner; the game called ruff, 
or trump; also the ruff, or trump in it. 

To the games already mentioned we may add the following; 
Put, and liie Hi (/It Game; Plain Dealint), Wit and Reaion, 
Costly Colours, Five Card*, Bone ^ce^' Queen Auror^en, 
Lnnterloo, Peuneecb, Art nj' Memory, Beast, Cribbage, and 
All J^ours. Nearly all these games may be found in a small 

I But^n, R«cbi^[i:bpb Hist. 9UT Cftrleft a JDu«r, |j. ]^f. 

* Perhtpt ibu may be the »mB *> ihc guue ckUc^ \i:f «1 HvuU, ^jUk^iOaA. -«v^ 
aJt laiieatM b/ card* and dice, ■&, LI Uoi. 11. Gt%- SV. h-vv. X. 
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book enlrtfcfl ^^p Cnniplele Gainestpr, willi the dlrpctinns linw 
lo play them. Crimp, iiientioned in tlie Spcrtalor,' I lake to 
he n gRme playeil witti the canlia, and one raiv|it be led to think 
(he same of Rnvlet hy the wiirdin^ of llie net IW Gen. II. by 
which it i." prohibiled. The words an;, "And whereas a rertain 
pernicious g^me, called Roiilet, or Roly-poly, is daily pracltsed," 
the act then directs " that no phice shall be kept for playini^ at 
the said game of roulet, or roly-poly, or any other game wilk 
cards or dice," 8cc. 






XXV.— TIIK GAME OF GOOSE— AND OF THE SNAKE, 

Tn a<ldition to the paMitnes mentioned in the preceding ping's 
I ithall prndnce two or three more; and tbey are such as require 
no skill in the performance, but depend entirely upon chance 
for the determination of the contest. 

We have a childish diversion usually introduced at ChrrKtnin* 
time, called ilie Onine of Goow. This la^ame may be pl.iypcl 
by two persons; but it will readily admit of many more; ii 
originated, I believe, in GtTmnny, and is well ralcniatrd to make 
children ready at reckoning the produce of two jri»eu nurnbeni. 
The table for playing at goose is usually nn impression from a 
copper-plate pasted upon a cartoon about tlie size of n she«t 
almanack, and dividefl into sixty-two small com pa rime UI<* 
arranged in a spiral form, with a large open space in the mid^t 
uiarkrd with the number sixty-lhree; the lesser compartnienta 
hare singly nn appropriate number from one to sixly-twn jo- 
diisive, beginning at the outmost extremity of the spiral line*. 
Ai the commencement of the play, every one of ihe competitor* 
puts a sinke into the space at No. 63. There are also difierent 
forfeitures in the course of the game that are adiled, and the 
whole belongs to the winner. At No. 5 is a bridge which claiiiM 
a forfeit at passing; at U), an alehouse where a forieit is exacted 
and lo slop twft throws; at 30, a fiiunfain where you pay fi»r 
washing; at 42, a labyrinth which carries yoii back lo 23; at 
h% the prison where you most reitt unlH relieved by another 
casting the same lliroivj at 58, ihe grave whence you begin the 
game again ; and at til, the golilel where you pay for tustini;.'* 
The game is played with two dree, and every player (liruwg iii 
bis turn ns he sits at the table ; he niiist have a counter or some 

' V.il. I. No, 5»S. 
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oihtT small itiaik wlik'b he can distiiifruish from the iiiarlu of 
liis tinlagnujsiFi, and aorordiiig lo tlie nmoiiiit of iLg two numbers 
llirowii upon llii^ dice lie pince-j his miirk; that k to say, if he 
throws a four atid a five, nliicb amount to nine, lie places hin 
mark at nine upon the table, incvin^ it the next throw as many 
iiiimliers forward as the dice permit him, and so on until (he 
game lie completed, namely, when the number sixly.lhree is 
ninde exactly; all above it the player reckons back, and ihcu 
throws aiT'ain in his turn. If the second thrower at llie hcghining' 
of ihe (Tame casts the same number ns the first, he lakes up his 
piece, and the first player is obliged to begin the game again, 
if the same thing happens in the middle of ihe j^me, the firet 
player goes back to tlic plitce the hist came from. It is called 
Ihe game of the goose, because at every fourth and fifth com- 
partment in succession a goose is depicted, and if the cast thrown 
by the player falls upon a goose, he moves forward double the 
number of his rlirow. 

Wc have also the Game of Snake, and the more modern 
Game of Matrimony, with others of the like kind ; formed upon 
(lie same plan as that of the goose, but none of them, accinding 
lo my opinion, are in the least improved by the variations. 

XXVI^CROSS AND PILK. 

CroBS and pile, or willi us bead or tail, is a silly pastime well 
enough known among the lowest and most vulgar classes of the 
rommnnily, and tr whom it is at present very properly confined ; 
formerly, however, i\ V;ld a higher rank, and was introduced 
nl the ciinri, Edward II. was partial to (his and such (ike 
ffivolDuG diversions, and spent much of bis lime in the pursuit 
of ihem. In one of his wardroberolls we meet withthe follonin'r 
onirics: " l(em, paid lo Henry, the king's barber, for money 
which be lent to the king to play at cross and pile, five shillings. 
Item, paid to Hires Barnard, usherof lite king'schamber, money 
which he lent the king, and which he lost at cross and pile; 
to Monsieur Itoberl VValtewille eigblpence." ' 

A halfpenny is generally now used in playing this game; but 
any other coin with a head impressed on one side will answer 
ihe purpose: ihe reverse of the head being called the tail 
without respect lo the figure upon it, and the same if it was 
blank. Anciently ihe English coins were stamped on one sida 

' Auiiq. Rtpetl. «a\. u. f . bb 
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with a cross. One person loues Ute fialTppDiiy up anil tbe otbrr 
(-alls at pleasure head or tail; if liis call lies upperrooot when 
(he halfpenny descends and rests upon (he ^ronud, Ik wdw; 
and if on the contrary, of course be loi«s. Cross and pDe m 
eridently derived from a pastime called OstracbJiidaL, Ovrpiaait, 
known in ancient times to the Grecian boys, and pracdaed by 
(hem upon various occasion); ; having {irncured a shell, it wu 
seared over with pitch on one side for distinction sake, and tlw 
other side was lefl while; a boy tossed up this shell and hia 
antagonist called white or h'TCjc, \vl el iiimm, (literally nigbt 
and day), as be thought proper, and his success waeiletennined 
by tbe white or block part of tbe shell being uppenoosL 
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CHAPTER III 



t. Tho LoiJ of Miirule *iiid [o bu (lecul'mt lo tUt EnglWi. — II. A Cornl OSor-- 
til. The Mattel of t)ie King'i Ri'tpIb. — IV. The Luni <>I Itlumile and !ii* 
Conduct reprohaieJ, — V. 'I'he King of Christmns — of ihe Coekirey^ — VI. A 
King ol ClirislniBi al NorivicL. — Vll. Tlia Kiog of Ihe Ikan. — Vlil. WtioDC* 
Driginaled. — IX. The IV»ii»»l of Kouli, — X. I'lie Hoy llisli"(>. — XI. I'lie I'ool- 
Plouijb.— Xil. Kmer Game«.— XllI, SliKne-rup«ds_v.— XIV. Ilocli-Tufsdiiy. 
—XV. Maj-Uamts.— XVI. Tlie Lord and Lad j of 'lh>. May.— XV11. Grand 
M^y-GBine at Gt^eDwicti.— KVIll- Rayal IMiy-Game nt ShooEer's-liilt. — XIX- 
Uiy Milk-Moida. — XX. May FeiLiialofiheCliiDini'ySiveupera.— XXI. Wbiuun- 
Gunef.— XXII. The Vigil of Saint John the Baptist, h'.iv kept.— XXIII. ha 
■uppoaed origin. — XXIV. Selling of the Midaummer VVbIi;!i. — XXV. Prote«ijon« 
on S«iiil Clement'* and Sdiill Catherine'a day.— XXVI. WansaSI" — XXVll. 
!ilice|i.sli earing and Harveal-hotne. — XXV^III. Wakei. — XXIX. Sunday Kraiiifa1& 
— XXX. Church Ales. — XXXI. Faira.aad their diraraions audabiues. — X-X-Vll 
Bimfire*.— XXXIIl, llluminatLoua.— XXXIV. Fueworln.— XXXV. l,>adon 
Fiiewmks. — XXXVl. Fireworta ou Towcr-hUt, at Public Garden!, and in 
I>*«eaniE. 



I.— THE LORD OF MMRULE PECULIAR TO ENGLAND, 

It ii saiJ of ihe En(r|ish, that formerly tliey were remnrkaWe 
for the ninnner in wliirli they cplebrati'il ihe festival of Clii"tKtinas; 
at whiHi season they admiltetl variety of sports and pastimes 
not known, or little practised in other conntries.' The mock 
prince, or Ion! of misrule, whos" reign extended through the 
greater pari of the hotiilays, is particularly remarked hy foreign 
writer*, who consider him as a personage rarely to be met with 
uut of England;' and, two or three centuries back, perhaps 
this observation might be consistent with the truth; hut I trust 
we shall upon due examiuRtion be ready to cimclude, that 
nncieully thin frolicksoine monarcb wns well known upon the 
continent, where he probably received his first honours. In 
ih'iH kini;dom his power and his dignities sutfered no dinij^ 
nulion, but on tTie contrary were established hy royal authority, 
.ind continued after they had ceased to exist elsewhere. But 
even with us his government has been extinct for many years, 
and his name and his offices are nearly foi^tten. In some 
great families, and also sometimes at court, this ufilci^r wan c.iiletl 

' 3ev lanodacdoa. ' Polvdora VerpVdeRMOTiilnioot.V'ii.''-™^ *- 
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llie Abbot of Misrule. LiiattJ says, "This ClinBtm^ ' I n«r 
no disgiiiseinf^ at court, and right fewplaje«; hut thi'i* ton 
an abbot of misrule (hat made much sport, and did riirbt well 
bis office."' In Scotland be was called the Abbot of Unretwou 
and prohibited there in 1555 by the parlianieriL* No doubl n 
many insiances ihe pririleges allowed to this merry despot wer* 
abuKed, and not uufrequently productive of iniinorality; the 
iiistitulioQ itself, even if we ri«w it in its most favourable lif^ht, 
is puerile and ridiculous, adapted to the a^es of ignorance, wlii^n 
more rational amusements were not kuowu, or at least nut 
fashionable. 

Il^THE LORD OF MISRULE A COURT OFFICER. 
Holingshed, speaking of Christmas, calls it, " What time 
there is alwayes one appointed to make sporte at courle called 
commonly hirde of misrule, whose ofBce is not unknowne to such 
as have bene brought up in noblemens' houses and among great 
housekeepers, which use liberal feastiiia;in the season ." * Again: 
" At the feist of Christmas," says Stow, '• in the king's c^uri 
wherever he chanced to reside, there was appointed a lord o( 
nu'srule, or master of merry dispurts; the same merry fellow 
made bis appearance at the house of every nobleman and person 
of distinction, and among the rest the lord mayor of Londuu 
and the sheriffs had severally of them their lord of misrule, 
•ver contending, without (juarrel or oAence, who should make 
the rarest pastimes to dclii-ht the beholders ; this pageant poten- 
tate began bis rule at All-hallow eve, and continued ibe samt; 
till tbe morrow after the Feast of the Purificationj in wbidi 
space there were fine and subtle disguisings, masks, aud mum- 
merieb."' 



HI.— THE MASTER OF THE KING'S REVELS. 

In tbe 6fih year of Edward VI., at Christmas time, a gentle- 
man named George Ferrers, who was a lawyer, a poet, and 
an historian, was appointed by the council to licar this utbce; 
" and he," says Holingshed. " being of better calling than com- 
monly his predecessors had been before, received all bis cumuns- 
sions and warrauntes by the name of master of the kinge's pas- 
times; which gentleman BO well supplied his office, both of shew 

• An. 4 Hco. VII. A. D. 1489. • CelJeci. tol. iiL Append, p. 166. 
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(if sundry eighls, and devises of rare inrention, am) in act of 
ilivere iiiterludes, and malters of pastime, played by persons, 
as not only entisfied the comijiou sorfe, but also were verie well 
liked and allowed by tbe council, and others of skill in lyke 
pastimes; but best by the young king himselfe, as appeared 
by his princely liberalitle in rewarding that service." It was 
rertainly an act of much policy in (he conncil to appoint su 
judicious and respectable an ofticer for the department at tliis 
I ime, and was done in order to counteract by shows and pastimes 
ihe discontent thnt prevailed, and divert the mind of the kin^ 
from reflecting too deeply upon the condemnation of bis uncle 
llie duke of Somerset. 



iV.— THE LORD OF MISRULE— AND HIS CONDUCT REPROBATED. 

This master of merry disports was not confined to the conrt, 
ncir to the houses of Ihe opulent, he was also elected in various 
parishes, where, indeed, his reign seems to have been of shorter 
date. Philip Stubbs, who lived at the close of the sixteenth 
century, place* this whimsical personage, with his followers, in 
a very degrading point of view.' I shall pire the passage in 
the author's own words, and leave the reader to comment upon 
tbeni. " First of all, the wilde heades of ihe parish flocking 
rtgilher, chnse them agraund caplaine of mischiefe, whom they 
innoblewiih the title of Lord of Misrule; and him they crowne 
« ith grent solemnity, am) adopt for their king. This king 
onnoynted chooselh forth twentie, fourty, threescore, or an hun- 
dred lustle gultes, like to himself, to walte upon his lordly 
mnjesty, and (o guanle his noble person. Then every one of 
these men he invesicth with his liveries of greene, yellow, or 
some other light wanton colour, and as though they were not 
gBwdy ynongh, ihey bedecke themselves with srarfies, ribbon*, 
and laces hanged all over with gold rlnges, prellous stones, 
and other jewels. This done, they lie nhonte either leggu 
twenlie or foiirtie belles, with riche handkerchiefes in their 
hnnde*. and sometimes Inide acrosse over their shoulders and 
nec-kes, borrowed, for the most part, of their pretle mopsies 
and loving Bessies. Thus all thinges set in order, then have they 
their hobby horses, their dragons, and other antiques^ together 

AMIornin of Ab«M>i, piinleJ A.D. 1595. 
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with ibeir baudie pipcrsi, and thun<lriiis; drutnniprB, ru strik<' 
up tlie devil's daunce wiiL all, Tlicn uiitrcli tliis bealliuii com- 
pany' towards the churcli, their pyptre pypiug, ifieir drununen 
tliniidriiig', their titumpes dnuncihg, their h«Ileii jyn>i]intr. their 
hnt>dk«rchiefcs fluttpriii}j; aliuiile their boade.s like Diadde men, 
their liubbie horses aud other nionelers i^kiniibhiiig aiDoji^t the 
ihroiig: and iii this sorle they gx> lo (he church, th'iu^h the 
minister bo at prnyer ur preaching, dauuuiig and singing like 
devils iucarnaie, wilh such a conrused noise that nu man can 
lienre his owiie vuyee. Then the liiulish people they looke. 
iliey stare, ibey laiigli, they fleere, and mount upon ihe IbniiM 
and pewes lo see these goodly pageants iiuieuiiiized. Then after 
ibin, aboule the churrh they go n^ine and againo, and so 
fourthe into the churohe yard, where ihoy huve comminily ibeir 
sominer-ballN, their bowers, arbours, and bantjuetling-bouM* 
fet up. wherein (bey feast, banquet, and daiinre all that day, 
and paradventurc all that night too; and thus theee Ivrrrstrinl 
furies upend the sabbath day. Then, for the funher iniiobling 
of this honourable Jardane, lord I should say, ihey have rer- 
taine papers wherein is painletl some babelerie' or oilier u( 
iniagerie worke, and these thvy call my Lord of Misrule's badges 
or c<igoizances. These they give to every one ihat will give 
them money to main(ain them in tliis their heatheni»h devilrie, 
and who will not show himself buxome to them and give them 
money, they shall be mocked and fluuted shamefully; yea, and 
many times carried upon a cowlstaife, and dired over heade 
and eares in water, or oiherwiHe most hoiribly abused. And 
so besotted are some, that lliey not oidy give them money, 
but weare (heir btidfjes or rogniy.anres in ihcir hales or cappes 
openly. Auolher sorlo of fnnlasticall fooles bring lo tbcst; 
helhounds, the Lord of MiKrule and his complices, somt.* bread, 
some good ale, Nonte new cheese, some old cheese, Komo eus- 
lardes, some craikiielK, some cakes, some Aauus, some tartex. 
some creame, some meat, some one thing, and some another." 
(fence it should seem the Lord of Misrule was sometimes presi- 
dent over the summer n ports. The author has dislingiiished ihiH 
pageantry from (he May-games, ihe wakes, and the church- 
ales, of which, 1 should olherwite have lhoiii;l>t, it might Imvc 
bt«ii a compouenl pun. 
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The society belonging to LincolnVinn bad anciently bd officer 
cliuscii at this season, who was honoured with the title of king 
of Cbri(slinas>(lay, because he presided in the hall upon tliat 
day. This temporary potentate had a marshal and a steward 
lo attend upon him. The marshal, in the absenceof the monarch, 
was permitted to assume his stiile, and upon New-Year'»-day 
he sat hs king in the hall when the master of the revels, during 
the lime of tiining, i^uppHed the marrihal's place. Upon Chd- 
dennas-day they had another officer, denominated the King of 
the Cockneys, who also presided on the day of his appointment, 
und had his inferior officers to wait upon him.' 



VI.— A KING OF CHRISTMAS AT NORWICH. 

In the history of Norfolk' mention is made of a pageant 
exhibited at Norwich upon a Shrove Tuesday, which happened 
in ihe month of March, "when one rode through the street, 
having his horse trapped wilh tyn fovie and other nysc drs> 
gysynges, crowned as Kyng of Christmas, in token that the 
season should end with the twelve moneths of the year; and 
afore' hymwentyche* moneth dysgysyd as the season requiryd." 



VU.— THB KING OF THE BEAN. 



r The dignilied persona above mentioned were, I presume, 
\ upon an equal footing with the Kin>r of the Bean, whose reign 
I commenced upon the vigil of the Epiphany, or upon the day 
itself. We read thur, some time back, " it was a common 
Christmas gambol in bolh our universities, and continued," at 
the commencement of the last century, " to be iijsiial in other 
places, to give the name of kinir or tjueen to that person whose 
extraordinary good luck it was to hit upon that part of a divided 
cake which wa^ honoured above the others by having a bean 
jl in it."* Tlie reader will readily trace the vestige of this custom, 
though somewhat diOerenlly niniiaged, and wjihoui the beau, 
in the present method of drawing, as it is called, for kin^r 
and queen upon Twelfth-day. I will not pretend lo say iii 

' Dnplila'a OrigiiiM JuridicUI«a. (o\. !4T. * Bj BlDtnGsld, loU ii-p. 3. 
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MKinK limn, &r (be tkle b by so ■on af rcoC date^ ilat 
tb« e)«iMm of ifaH monardi, (be Kin^ of At ffr— , dcprnM 
catirdj upon tbe dcrbua of fettime: the word* of mi old 
kaladar bvloBig^iB;; to ibe RoibhIi cfanrdi ' aem to ftroor « 
rontrar; opinioa ; ibn' »re to lbi« eflvd : (h the fifth of Jumiy, 
the rigil of tlie Kpipbimv, the Ktn^ uf tbe Beast are creBlrd;! 
nncf o« rbc Kiitb the ft^^i of ilv ku)gv >liall be beJd, simI aSmtcf 
the f|tie«a ; aDtl let ikc hanqoeiing be contioiMd for anay iajt. 
At cmiff, in tbe el^btti year of Edward IIL, tb» nmjeatic t^ 
was conferred apnn une of tbe kmg'a rainstreU, aa we &<id by 
ao ttilry in e ronipntoa m> dated, wbirh itiates ibat sixty afaiUings 
were girea hy ibe kii^, Bpoa tbe dar of the Epiphaaj, lo Bt^gn 
Ibe trumpeter and bi* aaaocnlea, tbe court miourela, i» tbe name 
of King of (be Bean.* 



VIII^WHESCE THESE MOCK DICMTIES WERE DEIUVED. 

Selden acaerta,* and in my opinion with great justice, thai 
all these wbimsical transpnsi lions of dignilj^ are derired from 
the ancient S;itiirnalin, or Prni-lfl of Sntiim, when the nasura 
wailcil up"n dieir aervftnts, who were homtiirei) with inork title*, 
and permitted ta HNsume the state and deportment of tbeir lords. 
TTifse frHili-rieK were exreedi(iq;ly popul.ir, and continued to he 
pmrtiwil long after the establi^hm('nt of Cfarif-tianity, in di-fianra 
of the threateninf^ and the renh-notranres of the clergy, who, 
finding it inipowihle In divert the stream of vulgar prejudice per- 
iniltei] ihem to he exercised, but chan^eil the primtlipe ohject of 
devotion; Ml that the<^ine unhal lowed orj^iei^which haddiKgrarrtl 
the n-nrshipof a heathen deity, were dedicated, as il was railed, 
lo the nerriceof the true God, nnd nanctinned by the appellation 
of a Chri^^tian insfitiition. Fnim ihis polluted stock branched 
OHi variety of uniicemly and immoral sports; hut none of ibein 
more daringly impious and outrageous to common sense, than 
(he Festival of Fools, in which the most sacred rilei^ and cctfb 
monies of the church were turned into ri'licule, and the ecclesi- 
oxtica themselves participated in the abominable profanations. 
The following outlines of this absurd diversion will nu doubt ha 
thought sufficient. 

' Ciifil by Mr. Btuil. netM ta Baams. p. °05. ■ RegM F»bu ensutni. 
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IX^THE FESTIVAL OF FOOLS. 



Tn eacb of ihe ralhedral churches there was a bishop, or on 
archbisbop of foolR, electeil ; and in the churches immediately 
dependent upon the papal see a pope of fools. These mock 
ponliJlH had usually a proper suit of ecclesiastics who nl- 
lended upon (hem, ami assisted at the divine service, most nt 
them attired in ridiculous dresses rescndding pantouiiniica! 
players an<i buffoons j they were accompanied by large crowds 
of ihe laity, some being disguised with masks of a monstroirs 
fashion, and others having their face« smutted ; in one instance 
to frighten the beholderR, and in the orber to excite their 
laughter: and some, again, assuming the liabils of feuialec, 
pracliwd all the wanton airs of the loosest and most abandoned 
of the sex. During the divine service this motley crowd were 
not contented with singing of indecnl songs in the choir, but 
some of ihini ate, and drank, and played at dice upon the altar, 
by the side of the priest who celebrated the mass, Afler the 
service they put fillh into the censers, and run about the 
cburtli, leaping, dancii'g, laughing, singing, breaking obscene 
jests, and exposing themselves in the most unseemly atli- 
ludes wilb shameless impudence.' Another part of these 
ridiculous ceremonies was, to shave the precentor of fooln 
upon a stage erected Ixfore the clinrcb, in the presence of the 
populace; and during the operation, be amused them with 
lewd and vulgar discourses,* accompanied by actions equally 
reprehensible. The bishop, or the pope of fools, performed 
tlio divine service habited iii the pouiificul garutents, and ga\e 
his benediction to the people before they quilted the chjrch. 
He was afterwards seated in an open carriage, and drawn about 
to ibe dillerent parts of ibe town, attended by a large train of' 
ecclesiastics and laymen promiscuously mingled together; and 
many of the most profligate of the latter assumed clencal babits 
iu order to give their impious Iboleries the greater effect j they 
had also with them carts tilled with ordure, which they threw 
occasionally upon the populace as.>;enibled to sec ibe processiuii,* 
These spectacles were always exhibited at Cbristm as-time, or 
near to it, but not confined to one particular day. It was sonie- 

' Circular L*IIcr adilrftiCil lo Ilie t'lffgj of Fr»nce, hj ?". de Bloi«, pabii»lieil in 
■ Rtfiuet de Eglut de S. Sipphcn de Dijon, 1494. * V.iti %\a». «<. Hu^n. 
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liincs oil Clii istmas-day, and on the feasts of St. Stephen, St. 
Joliii, (he Innocents, the Circumcision, the Epiphany, &c,' 
When the cirenioiiy took place upon Si, Stephen's-day, tbtj 
■ang, as part of the nm>s, a burii-Ni|ue compositioti called llir 
Prose uf the Awt, or ihe Fool's Pnj>*. It was perlomifJ I>y a 
double choir, and at intervals, in place of a burden, they tmi* 
tated the brnyin^ of an a^s. Upon the festival of St. Johti 
tilt! Ev!UigeliMt they had another arrangement of liidirront 
Kcntenoes, denoiniiuited the Prose of the Ox, equally repr(^. 
hetisibk'.' Thene exhibitions were highly relished by the popu- 
lace ttt tar^e, and crept into the moniixteries and nunnericK, 
wliere Iney were practised by the female votaries of religion. 

X— THE BOV-DISHOP 

Gruiesijue reremoni(«, something similar to those abo' 
ineutjoned, certainty look place in England; but probably 
they wei-e not carried lo that extent of impiely, nor so grossly 
ull'ensive to decency. He had u king of llie fouls, but 
office was suppressed at an early period, and not, iliat I 
member, revivetl in the sncceeding times. A Rex Stulluruin, 
in Beverley church, was prolii}iiled in ISiM.' ThL-election and 
iho investment of the boy-bishop was certainly derived from 
the festival of fools. It does not appear at what period this 
idle ceremony was Hrst established, but probably il was ancient, 
at least we can trace it back lo the fourteenih century. In all 
the collegiule cl'ur<'he8, al ihe feast of Si. Nicholas, or of the 
Holy Innocents, and frequently at both, it was customary for 
ou<? of the children of the cboir. completely apparelled in the 
epiKciipal vestments, with a tniire and crosier, to bear the lille 
and ftiite of a bishop. lie exacted a ceremonial obedience 
from his fttlnws, w bo being dressed like priests, look possession 
of the church, and performed all ibe ceremonies and offices 
which might have been celebrated by a bishop and his preben- 
daries: Warton. and (lie author of tbt' manuscript be has fol- 
lowed, add, "the mass excepted;" but the proclamaiion uf 
Hnnry VIII. for ibe almlition of ibis custom, proves they diil 
*■ smge masse." Colet, dean of St, Paul's, though lie was * n 
wise and good man. ' countenanced this idle force; and in lb* 
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BliUiiIeK fur his otjiuol' al St. PhuTh, expr««»Ij' orders that the 
scholars " lihnlt, every Chilclemms, Umt is, liiiK>renIf^day, . 
runic to Paiile'x chiirche, and hear ihe Ciiilde Bytihoii's^ scr- 
iiK>u, and aftir be ul hygU masse, rikI each of iheiii ofler a 
p«niiy to the childe byKhoji; and with them the ni a inters and 
surveyors of (he PchoK-."'' To tills Warloii addn, " I lake this 
opportunity of iiilimatiii^ that ihc ciistuin iil Etmi of going ad 
iiioiiteni, oriR'inated fnau the iiiirieiit uiid popular practice of 
tiiesc theatrical processions in collcjrjatt^ budit's.'* AtW having 
perfoniio! the divine service, the boy-binhop and his a<DiiicialcH 
went about to different part.s of' the town, and visited the reli' 
giouH liiJOKeK, collectini'- money. Thiso lurcmonies and proofs- 
itious ivere foriiially abrogated by procliiiniitioii from the king 
and council, in I&42, llie thirty-third year ol Henry VIII,; ihe 
concluding clause of the ordinance runs thus: '* Whereas lierc- 
lofore dyvers and many superstitious and chyldy^h observanoii 
liave been usi^i, and yet to this day are nUserved and kept in 
many and sundry places of this rnulni upon St. Nicliolas, Si, 
Catherines, St. Clements, and Holy Innocents, and such like 
hiiiydaics; children^ be sirangelie decked and apparayled to 
counterfeit priests, bishops, and wnmen, and so Icdde witli 
nongH and dances I'roin fionse to house, bleKsing (he people, 
and giilhering of money j and hoyes do singe masse, and preache 
in the pulpits, widi snch other unfittiiige and inconvenient 
Hsaf^cs, which tend nilher to derysyon thiin eiiie true glorie to 
liod, or honor uf his snyntcs."' Tliia idle pageantry waa 
revived by his danghter Mary; and in the second year of her 
i-eign an edict, dated November 13, t&54, was issued from the 
iiishop of London (o all the clergy of hi« diocese, to have a 
lioy-bishop in pnieession.' Thu year following, *'the chihl 
Idsliop, of Panics church, with his company,'' were admitted 
into the queen's privy chimibet', where he sang before her on 
Saint Nichnhis-thiy and upon Holy liiniHents-dny.^ Again 
the next yeiir, says Stryjie, " on Saint NichoIaK-even, Saint 
NichuluK, that is, u boy habited like a bishop in pontifiralibuK.' 
went abroEi'I in most parts of Lnndoii, singing afiir the uld 
fashion; and nas received with many ignorant but well-dispowd 

' A. D. Iji;. Wartoii. Hi»t. Eni;. f'otUj. tot. i. p. SIB; «n.l vol. lii. p. KtO. 

• t)f St. I'oul'. taibtdinl. ■ Kniglil'. Lifi- of L'oici, p. 36a. 

• tint, Pofi. u; •ugiiB. ' ilojfc • MS, Coll. TibCTim 8. u 
' SUyiiB ■ t,K<!\. Mtini. vol. ui. tlrrtp. S9i p. 310. 

• ll'ul. clitf,. 3j. !•. XOi. ' \te<l.i:Nl«9 1»,V%^^ 
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people into their houses, and had as much gooil cneer as ever 
was wont to be had hefore." After the death of Mary (his lilly 
mummery was totally disoontinued. We may obserfe, ihnt 
most of the rhurches in wlirrh these mock ceremonies were 
performed, had dresses and ornaments proper for the occasion, 
and sniied to the sh&of the wearers, but in every other respect 
rrsembling those appropriated to the real dignitarien of the 
rhiirch ; hence it is «e frp(]iienlly meet with entries of diminu- 
tive habits and ornaments in the churel) inventories, &8 unn 
milra parva cum petris pro episcopo pueronim, that is, a emnll 
milre vFJth jewels for ihe bishop of (he boys.' 



XI.— THE FOOL-PLOUGH. 

Card»), dice, tables and moet other g'anies prohibited by the 
public statutes at other seasons of the year, were tolerateu 
during the Christmas holidnvK, as well as difigu isements anil 
mummmgs; and in some parts of the kingdom vestiges uf 
these c'lstoms arc to be found lo the present day. " In the 
north," says Mr. Brand,' at Christmas time " fool-plotigh goes 
about; a pageant that consists of a tiundter of sword -dancers 
drawing a plough about with ntiisic, and one, or sometimes 
two of them attired in a very antic dress; as ihe Bes«y in the 
grotesque habit of an old woman, and the Fool almost covered 
with shins, a hairy capon his head, and the tail of some animal 
hanging down his back : the office of one of these characters is 
to go about rattling a box among the spectators of the dance to 
collect their little donations; and it is remarkable that in somo 
places where this pageant is retained, they plongh up the soil 
before any house where they receive no reward." The pag«ant 
and the dance seem lobe a composition of gleanings of several 
obsolete customs followed anctcnily. The Fool and the Bessy 
are plainly fragments of the festival of fools.* 

The fodi-plough was, perhaps, the yule-plough; it is al«o 
called the while-ptough, because the gallant young men that 
compose the pageant appear to be dressed in their shirt* 
without coats or waistcoats; upon which great numbers at 
ribbands folded into roses are loosely stitched, Mr. Braml 
adds, " it appears to be a very airy habit for this cold seaum, 
but they have warm waistcoats under it." 

■ I nrmt. York Cathedral. Sre alio Du^ala'* Him • ' 3t. I'lul'a. a. tO.t, 

AiiJiooni 10 Bournt'* .\iiui^. Vut^. dikv- ^^' V- ^'' •'■ * ^^'^'^ 
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Ir peiien.1 Plough-Momiay, or the first Monday afUr Twelftli- 
tlny, is llie Ploiigiiiin?i]'« Mult<t»y. when thry bejf lor tlit? plougb- 
moiit-y til <Iri[ik. In Essex aii<l Suffolk, al Nhrovc-tiile or upon 
Sb rove-Tuesday, after the confession, it was ii.suiti for the 
farmer to permit his |iioughmaD togx) tolbc l>ani bliniirulded, and 
" lliresh the fat hen," saying;, " if you can kill her then Rive it 
thy men; and go you and diue uu fritters and pancakes." ' 



Xll.— EASTtR GAMES. 

In the islands of Scilly it was cuBloinary of late years al this 
eeaKun for " the young people to exercise a sort of gidlanlry 
4':illed goose dancing', when the maidens are dressed up lor 
\uung' men, and the youn^ men for maidens; tlius disguised 
they visit their neighbours in companies, where they dance, and 
luake jukes upon what bus happened in the island; wbeii every 
vne is humorously told their own wiihont offence being taken; 
by this sort of sporl, according to yearly cnslom and toleration, 
there is a spirit of wit and drollery kept up among the people-. 
When tbe music and dancing is done, they are treated with 
li(£Uor, and then they go to the nuxt house of enlcrtaiumeul."^ 



Xlll.— SUUOVE-TUESDAV. (tc. 

Cock-6gliting, and throwing at cocks on Sh rove-Tuesday, 
and playing at handabull tor tansy-cakes at £ast;;r-tide, have 
been already mentioned, with other trifling sports which are 
comprised under their appropriate heads, and need not to be 
repealed; bnt, accord nig (o Stow, the week before Easter, 
" great shows were made by bringing a twisted tree, or with, as 
ihey ternu'it it, into the king's jialace, ond into the houses of the 
nobility nnd gentry." I um not certain whether the author 
means that this custom was conlined to the city of London, or 
whether it extended to Otbei parts of England.^ It is now 
obsulcte, 

XIV^HOKE-DAY. OH HOCK-DAY. 
This popular holiday, Quindena Paschir, mentioned by M'lt- 
thew Paris and oilier ancient writers, was usually kept un the 

' St« WarlonV Hist. Kn(;. Po*t. lol. iij. p. SflT. 
' HmiIi'i liliodi u( Si'iUy, 17oU, p. Itb. 
' Surrey al Load. p. 7fi. 
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TnesJay' following the serond Smulay after EnstiT-ilny ; mil 
flisling'imhed, according (o John Rouhc.' by various Kportirc 
paMiiiies, in which ihe (owns->|i(>i)plo, divided idIo pnrtit-s, werv 
accnstoined lo draw each other wirh rojies. Spelinan 'w mart 
definite, and tells us, " they consisted in the men ai)i) wumni 
bindin<; each other, and especially ibe women the ineii," aiwl 
hence it was called Binding-Tuesday.* Cowel informs ii<> thnt 
it wan ni.EtDnmry in several manors in Hampshire Inr '' the in«n 
lo hock the women on the Monday, and the women the men 
upon the Tuesday ; that is, on thai day (he women in merrimenl 
stop the ways with ropes and pull Ihe paaaeiigers lo them, de. 
tiirina^ something to be laid out in piimfl usee in order (o nbrmn 
their freedom,"'' Such are the general oiillines of ibis singular 
institution, and the pens of several able writern have been enw 
ployed til attempting to investigate its origin,* Some think it w«s 
held ill mm mem oration of the masaarreof the Danes, in the reign 
of Ethelred the Unready, on Saint Brire's-diiy ;* others, that it 
was in remembrance of ihe death of Hardieanute, which hap- 
pened on Tuesday the ,'<th of June, 1041, by which event the 
English were delivered from the intolerant goveriimeni of ihe 
Danes: and this opinion appears lo be most probable. The 
binding part of the ceremony might naturally refer totheabjecl 
slate of slavery in which the wretched Saxons were held by tfaeir 
imperious lords j and the donations for " pious UBes," may Im^ 
considered as tacit acknowledgments of gratitude to heaven for 
freeing the nation from its bondage. In Ihe churchwarden's 
accounts for the parish of Lambeth fur ihe years 1515 and 1516, 
are several entries of hock monies received from ihe men and the 
women for the church service. And here we may observe, that 
the conlributions collected by the fair sex exceeded those made 
by the men.' 

Hock-day was generally observed as iaiely as the Eixfeenih 
century. We learn from Spelmau that it was not totally di^ 
continued in his time. Dr, Floit, who makes Monday the prin- 
cipal day, has noticed some vestiges of it at the distance of fiAy 
years, bm now it is totally abolished. 

' M. Pujt Hitl, Ane. aiib umo 1 159. 

* Or Rom, tlip W«twitMliira liiiionan. Ediu Hciinie. p. lOS. 

' GloM. un.lsr the tille llotk-daj. * ||jj,. lUmphire 

* Sea ft ftlemoir by thn Rei. Mr. Jenne, ArchBoIogii »ol. »ii. i.. *il 

l3la of Novum bfr, 
' Alcmoir. ul nupn. 
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XV— MAY-GAMES. 

The relebmtion of the May-^mcs, at which we linvp only 
glanced in a fnrmcr pnrt of the work,' n-ill requim some en- 
largement in (his clinpter. " Oti (he calends or first of May," 
»ays Bourne,' " commonly calle<l May-<fay, the Juvenile part of 
holli sexes were wont to rise a little after midnight and walk lo 
Koine neighbouring wood, accompanied with music and blowing; 
of horns, where they break down braDchea from Ihe trees, and 
adorn them with nosegays and crowns of flowers; when this is 
done, tbey return with their booty homewards about the rising 
of the Sim, and make their doors and windows to triumph witli 
their flowery spoils ; and the after part of (he day is chiefly 
spent in dancing round a tall poll, which is called a Mny-poll; 
and being placed in a convenient part of the village, stands 
then>, as it were, conspcrated to the Goddess of Flowers, with- 
out the least violation being ofl"cred to it in the whole circle of 
Ihe year." 

This custom, no doubt, is a relic of one more ancient, prac- 
tised by the Heathens, who observed the last four days in April, 
and (he first of May, in honour of the goddess Flora. An old 
Romish calemlar, cited by Mr. Brand, says, on the StHh of 
April, the boys go out to seek May-trees, " Mati nrbores a pueris 
exquirunter." Some consider the May-pole as a reltc of 
Druidism; but I cannot find any solid foundation for such an 
opinion. 

It should be observed, that (he Mny^Bmes were not always 
celebrated npon the first day of the month ; and to this we may 
add the following extract fi^m Stow: " In the month of May 
the citizens of London of all estates, generally in every parish, 
and in some instances two or three parishes joining together, had 
their several mayingR, and did fetch their may-poles with divert* 
warlike shows; with good archers, morr ice-dancers, and other 
devices for pastime, nl I dny long ; and towanls evening they had 
stage-plays and bonfires in the streets. These great mayings 
and may -games were made by the governors and masters 
of the city, together with the triumphant setting up of the 
great shaft or principal may-pole in Cornbill before the parish 
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church of Saint Andrew,''' wbioli was tlience cnlltd Saiiii 
Andrew Undersliaft. 

No duubt the M»y-gumes are of lun^ standing, lliougb ihr 
time of their iiiBtitution cannot be traced. Mention is niuae of 
ifiR Ma}'-pole at Comhill, in a gioeiii called the "Chiiiince of 
ihe Dice," attributed to Chaucer. In the lime of 8luw, who 
died in 1G05, they were not conducted with so grvat i^plendour 
tin Ihey had been formerly, owing to a dangerous riot wbith 
•ook place ujioii May-day, 1517, in ^^^ ninth yearof Henry Vill- 
on which occasioi several foreigners were slain, and two of the 
ringleaders of the disturbance were hanged. 

Slow has passed unnoticed Ihe manner in which the May- 
poles were usually decorated; this deficiency 1 shall ouppiv 
from Phdip Stubs, a conlemporary writer, one who saw these 
pastimes in a very dui;.-reut pointof view, and some may think hit 
invectives are more severe than just ; however, 1 am afmid ihe 
conclusion of I hem, though perha|>s much exaggerated, is notal- 
together without foundation. He writes thus:' " Against Maio- 
day, Whitsunday, or some other time of the year, every parish, 
towne, or village, assemble themselves, both men, women, and 
diildren; and either all together, or dividing tliemst-lves into 
ciimpanies, they goe some to ihe woods and grovei*, some to ihe 
liills and mounlaines, some to one place, some to another, when? 
titey spend all the night in pleasant pa>limes, and in the morning 
they return, bringing wilh them birche boughes and bmnches of 
trees to deck their assemblies withal. But their chiefest jewel 
lliey bring from thence is the Maie-pole, which ihey bring home 
with great veneration, as thus— Ihey have twenlie or fouriic 
voake of oxen, every oxe having a sweete noeegaie of flowers 
tied to ihe tip of his homes, and these oxen drawc home ifie 
Rlay-poale, their stinking idoP rather, which they covored all 
over with flowers and bearbes, liound round wilh strings from 
the top to the bultoiue, and sometilues it was painted with va- 
riable colours, having two or three hundred men, women, and 
rhildren following it with great devotion. And thus e<{uipped 
it was reared wrtli handkerchicfes and flagges streaming on the 
top, they fitrawe the ground round about it, they hind greeu 

■ Sanfy of LondoD. p. Eo. 
' In hifl Aoaloinje of AbuA«fl. (iriTiI'd in 159^- 

' Tbc Mky-polp ii ueicid witli litil« Icf cticnuiiij by tbc Re* 11iaai4*U>Il luoUut 
Jle/unnui, cited is the laUO(lui.uoii. 
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ItiiughH about it, they eet up summer halles, bowers, and ar- 
bours hard by if, and ihen fall they to banquelting and feasting, 
lo leapinof and claunring' about it, as the heathen people did ul 
the (leclication of their idollf^, I have heard it crediblie reported, 
by men of great gravity, credite, and reputation, that of iburtie, 
Ihreeseore, or an hundred maides ^oing to the wood, there have 
scarcely the third part of them returned hoiuc againe as they 
went." 

In the churchwarden's account for the parish of St. Helen's 
in Abingdon, Berks, dated 1566, the ninth of Elizabeth, is the 
following- article: " Payde for setling up Robin Hoode's bower, 
eighteeiipence;" that is,a bower for the reception of the fictitious 
Robin Hood and his company, belonging to the May-day 
pageant,' 

XVl^THE LORD AND LADY OF THE MAY. 

It seems to have been the constant custom, at the celebration 
of the May-games, to elect a I^rd and Lady of the May, who 
probably presided over the sports. On the thirtieth of May, 
1657, in the fourth year of queen Mary, " was a goodly May* 
game in Fencburch^treet, with drums, and guns, and pikes; 
And with the nine worthies who rode, and each of tbem made 
his speech, there was also a niorricc dance, and an elephant and 
castle, and the Lord and Lady of the May appearing to make up 
the show," ^ We also read that the Lord of the May, and no 
doubt his Lady also, wa» decorated with scarfs, ribbands, and 
Other fineries. Hence, in the comedy called The Knight of the 
Jiuming Peritle, written by Beaumont and Fletcher in 1611, a 
ritizen, addressing him.self to the other actors, says, " Let Ralph 
come out on May-day in the morning, and speak upon a con- 
duit, wrth all his scarfs about him, and his fentherR.nnd hisring«, 
and his knacks, as Lord of the May," His request is complied 
with, and Rnlpli appears upon the stage in the assumed cha- 
racter, where he makes his speech, beginning in this manner: 

VVitL gildFil (IBS' Bud aoatei tcurf Ihc M^f Lord bete 1 Xud. 

The citizen is supposed to be a spectator, and Ralph is his ap- 
prentice, but permitted by him to play iu the piece. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth ceutury, or perhaps still 
curlier, the ancient stories of Robin Hood and his frolicsome 

I Aichwologia, »ol.i. c«p.*, p.ll- 
* Buype'iEcclet, Mem. TOl.iii. c>p.4tf, p.S77. 
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companions seem ta liave beea Dcw-inodellcd, aiid dirided into 
separate ballade, which much iucreiiseil their popularity; for 
this reason it was customary to perKunity tbis fsiiuuiis outlan'. 
with several of his must noted associates, and add them to ibe 
pag'eantry of the May-games. He presidfid as Lord of the Slav; 
and a female, or rather, perhaps, a man haliited like a feiualv, 
called the Maid Marian, bis faithful mistress, was the Lady of 
the May. His companions were distinguished by tbu title uf 
" Robin Hood's Meo," and were also equipped in appropriate 
dresses; their coats, hoods, and hose were generally grecu. 
Henry VHL, in the first year of bia reign, one morning, bj 
way of pastime, came suddenly into the chamber where ilie 
<|ueen and her ladies were sitting. He was attended by twelve 
iioblemen, nil apparelled in short coats of Kentish kendal, with 
hoods and hosen of the same ; each of them had his bow, with 
arrows, and a sword, and a buckler, " like ontlawes, or Robyn 
Hode's men." The queen, it seems, at first was somewhat 
aflVighted by their appearance, of which she was not the least 
apprised. This gay troop performed several dances, and then 
departed." ' 

Oishop Latimer, in a sermon which he preached before king 
Edward VI., relates the following anecdote, which prores the 
great popularity of the May pageants. " Coining," says he, 
" to a certain town on a holiday to preach, I found the church 
door fast locked. I taryed there half an houre and more, 
and at last the key was found, and one of the parish comes 
to me and sayes, Syr. this is a busy day with ub, we cannot 
hear you ; it is Robin Hoode's day ; the parish are gone abroad 
to gather for Robin Hood; I pray you let' them not. I was 
fayne, therefore, to give place to Robin Hood. I thought ray 
rochet would have been regarded ; but it would not nerve, it 
was faille to give place to Robin Hoode's men."* In Garrick's 
Collection of Old Plays* is one entitled "A new Playe of 
Robyn Hoode, for to be played in the May-games, very plea^ 
aunte and full uf Pastyme," printed at London by William 
Copland, black letter, without date. This playe conaisla of 
short dialogues between Robyn Hode, Lytell John, Fryer 
Tncfce, a potter's boy, and the potter. Robyn fiffbls with lh« 
Inar. who aDcrwards becomes his chaplain ; he also breaks ih« 
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boy'e pots, ami commits several otlier ohsiirdilies. The language 
of die pk'ce h extremely low, and full of ribaldry. 



XVII.— ghanb may-game at Greenwich, 

II IiJis been observed tbat the May-grnnies were not confined 
to (lie firstday of tlie monib, neither neretliey alwayscoiicluded 
in one day ; on the contrary, I hwve now before me a manu- 
script.' written apparently in llie reign of Henry VII,, wherein 
H number of gentlemen, professing- lliemselves lo be iheBervants 
of the Lady May, promise to be in the royal park at Greenwich, 
day after day, from two o'clock in the afternoon till five, in 
order to perfurtn the various exports and exercises specified in 
the agreement ; that is to say. 

On the 1 4th day of May they engage to meet al a place ap- 
pointed fay the king, armed with the " hanieis* thereunto 
accustomed, to kcpe the fielde, and to lun with every commer 
eight courses." Four additional courses were to be granted to 
any one who desired it, if Ihe time would permii, or tlie queen 
was pleased to give them leave ; agreeable to the ancient custom 
by which the ladies presided as arbitrators at the jnsts.^ 

On the ISlh the arcbers took the field to shoot at "the 
standard with flight arrows." 

On the Itiih they held a tournament with "swords rebated 
10 strike with every commer eight strokes," according to the 
accustomed usarre, 

Ou the I8lh, for I suppose Sunday intervened, ihey were to 
lie ri'ady to "wresile with all commers all manner of ways," 
according to their pleasure. 

On the I9lh Ihey were to enter the fielil, to fight on foot al 
Ihe barriers, with spears in their hands and swords rebated 
by thcirsides, and wilhspear and sword to defeud their barriers : 
there were to be eight strokes with the spear, two of them 
" with the foyne," or short ihrust, and right strokes with the 
sword; "every man to take his best advantage with grip t or 
ulherwise." 

Ou tlieSOlh ihey were to give additional proof of iheir strength 
by casting "the barre on foole, and with the arme, bothe heavji 

' H«rt. Lib. 69. 

' 1 eupi^ip iht luittor mean* liitiDg trmour. for tb> purpOM of juilllig, hem 

•Seep. 143. 
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and big'ljt." I do itot clearly uutlcrslaiiil lliis passagv, but tun. 
[KMe it means by lifting and casting nlofL 

On the 2l6t ibey recuatnienced ibe exercises, which were ta 
be coDtinueU daily, Sundays excepted, tbruugfa the Kmainiu 
part uf Alay, and a fortnight in the month uf June, 



Xyill^ROVAL MAY-GAME AT SilOOTEaB HILL. 

Henry Vlll,, when young, delighted much in pogennliy, 

and the early part of his reign abuuuded with gauily shows) 
ini>st of ihi'iu were bis own devising, and others contrived for 
liiif amusement, ^mong the latter we may reckon a MayagBme 
at Shooter*!* hill, which was exhibited by the officers of Lit 
guards; they in a body, amounting to two hundred, all of llieoi 
clothed in green, and headed by their captain, who perwaaled 
Kubin Hood, met the king one morning as be waa riding to 
take the air, accompanied by ifae queen and a large suite uf ttw 
nobility uf buth sexes. The fictitious foresters first aini—w) 
them with a double discharge of their arrows; and then, iheir 
chief approaching the king, invited biiu to see the muioer in 
which he and his coiupuniuns lived. The king complied wiib 
the request, aud the archers, blowing their horns, conducltd 
him and his train into the wood under the hdl, where an arbour 
was made with green boughs, having a bull, a great chamber, 
and au inner chamber, and the whole was covered with Howets 
and sweet herbs. When the company had entered the arbour, 
Robin Hood excused the want of more abundant refresbmeoi, 
saying to the king, " Sir, we outlaws usually breakftist upon 
venison, and have no other food to o9er you." The king aDil 
queen then sat duwii, and were served with venison and wiue; 
aud after the entertainment, with which it seems they were well 
pleased, ibey departed, and on their return were met by two 
ladies riding in a rich open chariot, drawn by tive borsetu 
Every honie, according to Huliiigshed, had his name upon his 
head, and upon every horse sal a lady, with her name wTitten. 
On the first horse, chilled L»wde, sat Humidity; ou the second, 
iifuned Memeon, si)t lady Vert, or green ; on the tliird, called 
T'hetun, sat lady Vegitive; on the fourth, called Rimpbon, sal 
lady Plcasauncc; on the fifth, called Lampace, sat Sweet 
Odour.' Both »f the ladies in the chariot were splendidly 
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npimrelled ; ortp of (hem pCTfioniBed the La% Mny. an<1 llie 
oliior I.ndy Flora, "who," we are tnltl, "sbIuIpH (lie king; wjlli 
divers good}y songn, and so brougiil him to Greenwich." 

We may here just ohserpe that the May-games had attracted 
(he Motire of the nobility lotig before the time of Henry j and 
ijrreeHlde in (lie oti^iloin of the times, no doubt, was the following 
curious passage in (he old romaiire rallpd The Death of Arthur; 
** Now it befell in the moneth of histy May, that queene Giie- 
never called onto her the knyghles of the round tible, antl 
gnvc them warning that, early in the moming, she should ride 
on inaytng into the woodn and fields benide Westminster." The 
knig^ht^ were all of them to be clothed in green, to he well 
horsed, and every one of them to have a lady behind bini, fol- 
lowed by an estjnire and two yeomen, Stc' 



XIX.— MAY MRK-MAIDS. 

** It is at this time," that is, in May, says the author of one 
of tfa« pnpers in the Spectator,' " we see the brisk young wenches, 
in the country parishes, dancing round the Maypole, It i% 
likewise on the first day of this month that we see the ruddy 
milk-maid exerting herself in a most sprightly manner under 
a pyramid of silver tankards, and like the virgin Tarpeia, op» 
pressed by the costly ornaments which her benefactors Jay upon 
her. These decorations of silver cups, tankards, and salvers, 
were borrowed for the purpose, and hung round the milk-pails, 
with the addition of fiowers and ribbands, which the maidens 
carried upon their beads when they went to the hou"es of (heir 
rustomers, and danced in order (o obtain a small gratuitv trom 
each of them. In a set of prints called Tempest's Cryes nf 
London, there is one called the merry milk-maid's, whose proper 
name was Kate Smith. She is dancing with (he milk-pail deco- 
rated as above mentioned, upon her head," Of late years the 
plate, with (he o(her decom(ions, were placed in » pyramidical 
form, and carried by two chairmen upon a wooden horse. The 
maidens walked before it, and performed the dance without 
any incumbrance. I really cannot discover what analogy the 
silver tankards and salvers can nave to the business of the milk- 
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maictfi. I bare seen lliein act with mnch mure propricljr upon 
(his occasion, when in place of tb^s« snperfluoos cVBamFDii they 
subBtituled a cow. Tbe animal bad ber bonM ^It. and wm 
nearly covered with ribbands of rarioi» (wloura, funned inlo 
bows and rosea, and interspersed with green oaken leares and 
bunclie§ of flowers. 



XX*— MAY FESTIVAL OP THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 

The chimneysweepers of London hare also singled out ifae 
first of May for their festival; at which lime they parade the 
streets in companies, disguised in varioas manners. Their 
dresses are usually decorated with gilt paper, and other mork 
fineries; ibey have their sfaorcls and bmsbes in tbeir bands 
which ihey mttle one upon the other; and to this rough mnsie 
ihey jump about in imilntion of dancing. Some of tbe lai^ff 
companies hare a fiddler wilb them, and a Jack in the Green, 
aa well as a Lord and Lady of the May, who follow the minstrel 
with great stateliness, and dance as oocasion rpfjuires. The 
Jack in the Green is a pieceof pageantry consisting of a hollow 
frame of wood or wicker-work, made in the form of a aagar- 
loaf, but open at the bollom, and euflicienlly large and h^b 
to receive a man. The frame is covered with green leave* awl 
bunches of flowers interwoven with each other, so that the man 
within may be completely concealed, who dances with hia conv 
panions, and tbe populace are mightily pleased with the oddity 
of the moving pyramifl. 



XXL— WHITCUN GAMES. 

Tbe Whitsuntide holidays were celebrated by various n^ 
times commonly practised upon other festivals ; but the Monday 
after the Whitsun week, at Kidlington in Oxfordshire, a fat 
Iamb was provided, and the maidens of the town, having their 
thumbs lied behind them, were permitted to run after it, and 
she who with her mouih took bold of tbe lamb was declared 
the Lady of the Lamb, which, being killed and cleaned, but 
with tbe skin hanging upon it, was carried on a long pole before 
the lady and ber companions to the green, attended with music, 
and a morisco dance of men, and another of women. The rest 
of tbe day was spent \n m\tl\\ w\i tokitj ^wi. ^*:ia Avi-j Osa. 
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Inmb, partly baked, partly boiled, and partly roasted, was 
served up for the lady's feust, wliere she sat, " majestically at 
the upper end of the table, and her companions with her," Ifae 
miieir playing during the repast, which, bein^ tiaished, the 
Bolemniiy ended.' 



XXII.— MIDSUMMER EVF, FESTIVAL. 

On the Vigil of Saint John the Biiptiiat, commonly called 
MidiJiiminer Eve, it was usual in most country places, and aUo 
in towns anil cities, for ihe inhabitants, both old and young, 
Hii<l iif both sexes, to meet together, and make merry by the 
side of a large fire made in the middle of the slret^f, or in some 
open and ronventent place, over which the young men fre<^uently 
leaped liy way of frolic, and also exercised themselves with 
vnriinis sports and pastimes, mure especially witb running 
wrestling, and dancing. These diversions they continued tilt 
midnight, and sometimes till cock-crowing;' several of the 
Huperstitious ceremonies practised upon this occasion are coi\m 
taiiied in the following verses, as they arc translated by Barnabe 
(looge, from (he fourth book of The Popish Kingdoms, written 

I ill Latin by Tho, Neogeorgus.: ihe tniimlatjou was dedicated Ic 
Koeeu Elizabeth, and appeared in 1570. 



Then dotli [lie jojrull feul of John llie BapliX InkF hii Intnr, 
WliPH bonfiers greai. wiih Infiie flame, in erpry iu»uc doe buine : 
And yoog qio Toiind atiout viih mviles iIoh ^auiice in c^rry BlK^rr. 
Wirb gbrliuiitfe wrou^iit of MD1i*cr-vroit» or else with Vrrvamo iweeio 
And nuny olliei flo*Teft fbire, n'ilL ^'Lo1ptt in ihrir hADiter 
Whrrpu ihry ill do fondly ihinkr. ibst nvhoHieTi-r eliincis. 
And ll.orow the flowreB tifliuldi ihr flame. Liii eje» ihjilt feele no piine. 
^ brJ3 tbiu till nigbt t^ipy ilaiiuced hato. they ttiroUL^Ii the fire hjuudb 
WUh tlriTiDg miadps doe run, Bud all theii lieubei (hey cul iLenn, 
ApA t}itp, villi worded dptoui and pravFri, lh«y Bolemnely bpgiu, 
D^siriDg God (b>l idl ilieir illn mky tbefe confoonJed bee, 
Wliereby (hey (binlce (bioogh aJI lliji( yevft. from A|-u« (o be frea. 



At London, in addition to the bonfires, "on the eve of lh» 
saint, as well as upon that of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, every 
man's do()r was shad(^d with green birch, long fennel. Saint 
John's worl, orpin, white lilies, ami the like, oruauienied with 
garlands of beautiful flowers. They, the citizens, had also 
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lamps of gla^s with oil burning in them all night; and Mime 
of them hung out branches of iron, curiously wroui^bt, con> 
laining huntlreils of lamps ligbfed at once, which ntaile a very 
splenilid appearance." This information we receive from Slow, 
who tells us that, in his lime. New Fi^h-street and Thamw- 
street were peculiarly brilliant upon hese occasions. 



XXIlU-aUPPOSED ORIGIN OF THE MIDSDMMER VIGIL. 



i 



The reasoua assigned for making bonfires upon the vigil of 
Saint John in particular are various, fur many writers have 
attempted the investigation of ibeir origin; but unfortunately 
nl) their arguinenis, owing to the want of proper infonnalion, 
ai-e merely hypothetical, and of course cannot be much depended 
upon. Those who suppose these fires to be a relic of some 
ancient heathenish superstition en^ra^ed upon the variegalHl 
stock of ceremonies belonging to the Romisb churcb, are uot, in 
my opinion, far distant from tlie truth. The looking through 
the flowers at the fire, the casting of them finally into il, and 
the invocation to the Deity, with the effects supposed to b« pro> 
durad by those ceremonies, as mentioned in the preceding poem, 
are circumstances that seem to strengthen such a conclusiou. 

According to some of the pious writers of antiquity, they 
made large fires, which might be seen at a great diKtancp, upon 
the vigil of this saint, in token that he was said in holy writ to 
be "a shining light," Others, agreeing with this, add also, 
these fires were maile to drive away the dragons and evil spirits 
hovering in the air ; and one of them gravely eays, in some 
countries they burned bones, which was called a bone-fire ; for 
" the dragons hatlyd nothyug mor than the etyncke of brenyng 
bonys." This, says another, babeni ex gentilibus, they have 
from the heathens. The author last cited laments the abuses 
rommitted upon these occasions. " This vigil," says he, " ought 
to be held with cheerfulness and piety, but not with such merri- 
ment as is shewn by the profane lovers of ihis world, who make 
great fires in the streets, and indulge tbemsclven with filthy and 
unlawful games, to which they add glotony and drunkenness^ 
and the commission of many other shameful indecencies."' 
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XXIV.— SETTING OK THE MIDSUMMER WATCH. 

In former times it was customnry in London, and in other 
great cities, to eel the Midsummer watch upon ihe eve of Sain* 
John the BnptiRt; and this was usually performed with great 
pomp and pageantry.' The following short extract from the 
faithful hisiorian, Julin Stow, will be sufficient to show the 
rhildiKhness as well a^t the expensiveness of this idle Rpeclacle. 
The innlitution, he assures us, had been appointed, " time out 
of mind ; " and upon this ocrasion the s'andtng^ watches 
" in bright harness." There was atso a marching; watch, that 
passetl through all the principal streets. In order to furnish 
ibis watch with tights, there were appointed seven hundred 
crcsitets j the charge for every cresset was two shillings and 
fourpcnce; every cresset required two men, the one to bear it, 
and the other to carry a baj^ with light to serve it. The cresst t 
was a large lanthorn fixed at the end of a long pole, and carried 
upon a man's shoulder. The cressets were found pailly by the 
different companies, ntid partly by the city chamber. Every 
one of the cresset-bearers Wiis paid for his trouble; he had also 
given to him, that evening, a strawen hat and a painted badge, 
Itesides the donation of his breakfast next morning. The 
marching watch consisted of two thousand men, most of them 
being old soldiers of every denomination. They appeared m 
appropriate habits, with iheir arms in their hands, and many 
of them, especially the musicians and the standard bearers, 
rode upon great horses. There were also divers pageants and 
morris-dancers with the constables, one half of which, to the 
amount of one hundred and twenty, went out on the eve of 
Saint John, and the other half on the eve of Saint Peter.. 
The constables were dressed in " bright hamesse, some over 
gilt, and every one had a joinet of scarlet thereupon, 
and a chain of gold ; his henchman following him, and his 
minstrels before him, and his cresset-light at his side. The 
mayor himself came after him, well mounted, with his sword, 
bearer before him, in fair armour on horseback, preceded by 
the waits, or city minstrels, and the m'lyor's officers in liveriev 
of worsted, or say jackeis party coloured. The mayor wa» 
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suiToundett by his footmen and torch-bearers, and follo'^-pd by 
two lieiicbinen on large horses. The sheriffH' watches came 
out Jifter ihp other in like order, but not su numerous ; for the 
mayor had, besides his giiint, three pageants; whereas thw 
HherifTs had only two besides their g^iants, each with their morri^- 
daiice and one lienchman: their officers were clorhed in jackets 
of worsted, or say party-coloured, but difteriiig from those l)e- 
longiiig to the mayor, and from each other; they had alsn » 
great number of harnessed men." ' This old citslom nf selling 
the watch in London was mai[itained until the year I53(', in the 
3lst year of Henry VIII. when it was disconlinned on account 
of the expense, and revived in the year 1548, the *2d of Edward 
VI. and soon after that time it was totally abolished. 

On Midsummer eve it was customary annually at Burfonl. 
in Oxfordshire, to earry a dragon up and down the town, with 
mirth and rejoicing; to which they also added the picture' of 
a giant. Dr. Ptott tells us, this pageantry was continued m 
his memory, and says it was established, at least (he dragon 
part of the show, in memory of a famous victory ohtahied neur 
(hat place, about 750, by Cuthrcd, king of the west Saxon*, 
over Ethebald, king of Mercia, who lost his standard, sur- 
mounted by a golden dragon,* in the action. 



XXV.— PROCESSIONS ON ST. CLEMENT'a AND ST. CATHERINE'S 

DAYS. 

The Anniversary of Saint Clement, and that of Saint Cathe- 
rine, the first upon the 23d, and the second upon the 25lh, of 
November, were formerly particularized by religious proces.* 
sions which had been disused aOer the Reformation, but again 
established by queen Mary. In the year she ascendeil the 
throne, according (o Strype, on the evening of Saint (Jalherioe's 
day, her profession was celebrated at London with five hundred 
great lights, which were carried round Saint Paul's steeple ; • 
and again three years afterwards, her image, if I clearly under- 
stand my author, was taken about the battlements of ihc same 
church with fine singing and many great lights.' Out the most 
epiendid show of this kind that took place in Mary's time JT*a 
the procession on Saint Clement's day, exhibited in the sireetM 

■ Suney o[ London, pp. 84, 85. 
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of London: it consisted of sixty prieMs atid clerks in their 
copr-s xtfended by divem of ihe inns of court, who went nexi 
the priests, preceded by eighty bnnners and strenmers, witli the 
Wnitsor minstrels of the city playing upon different instruments.' 



XXVI^WASSAILS. 
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Wassail,orrnther (be wassail bowi.which wasa bowl of spiced 
ale, fonnerly carried about by yonng women on New-year's eve, 
,who went from door to door in their several parishes singings 
few couplets of homely verses composed for the purpose, and 
presented the liquor to tiie inhabitants of the house where ihcy 
called, expeclinir a small gratuity in return, Selden alludes to 
thiscustomin the following comparison: "The Pope, in sending 
reliques lo princes, does as wenches do by their wassi-ils at New- 
year's tide, they present yon with a cup, and you must drink 
f a slabby stuff; but the meaning is, you must give them 
monies ten times more than it is worth,"' The wassail is said 
lo have originated from the words of Rowena, the daughter 
of Hengist; who, presenting a bowl of wine lo Vortigern, the 
king of the Britons, said, Wtes htcl, or. Health to you, my loni 
the king; ( Psej- huel lapojib cyiininj). If this derivation of the 
custom should be thought doubtful, I can only say that it has 

ithe aulbority at least of antiquity on its side. The wassails are 
how quite obsolete; but it seems thai fifty years back, some 
vestiges of them were remaining in Cornwall ; but tile time of 
their performance was changed to twelllh-ihiy.^ 



XXVII,— SIIEEP-SH EARING AND HARVEST-HOME. 



There are two feasts antuially held among tbe fanners of 
this country, which are rrgularly made in the spring, and at 
the end of tbe summer, or the betriiming of autumn, but not con- 
fined to any particidar day. The first is the sheep-shearing, 
and the second the harvest-home; both of them were celehmtoil 
m ancient times with feasting and variety of rustic pastiniew : 
at present, excepting a dinner, or more frequently a supper, at 
the conclusion of the sheep-shearing and the harvest, we bavv 
little remains of the former customs. 



' Eccl. MfmoifB, vol. lu. (hup. 49, p. ST7 
' iJealii'i Detaipuua of Comnkll, p. 44t 
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TIiP prirticiilar manner in wliich ihe sheep-shpHrinE^ waa cel*^ 
brntcd in old time ts not recorded ; hut respecting the harresl- 
hnine we meet with Beventl curious obsci^ntions, Hentzner, a 
foreign gentleman, who was in Eng-land at (he close of the six- 
teenth rentnry. Rnd wrote an account of what he saw here, sa_T«. 
**»s we wererelurninc 'oourinn. (in or near Windsor) we hap- 
pened to meet Bome coimlry people celcbmiinu their harves;. 
home: their IiLxttoad of corn they crown with fiowern, having 
Itesides, an image richly dressed, by which perhaps iliey signify 
Ceres; ihifi they keep movmgaboni, while the men and women, 
and men and nia id-servants, riding ihrotigh the streets In the cart, 
shout as loud as they can till they arrive at the barn." Moresiii, 
another foreign «'riter, also tells us that he saw " in England, the 
country people bring home," from the harvest field, I presame 
he means, "a figure made with corn, round which the men and 
the women were promiscuously singing, and preceded by a piper 
or a drum."' " In the north," says Mr. Brand, "nol half a 
century ago, (bey used every where to dress up a figure some* 
thing similar to that just described, at the end of harTesI, whic^^ 
they called a kemJ>at>y. plainly a corruption of cuni>baby, ^^H 
the kern, or churn supper, is of corn-supper.' ^^^ 

The harvest-supper in some places is called a mell-supper, and 
a churn-«upper. Mell is plainly derived from the French word 
nichler, lo mingle together, Ihe master and servant promiscuously 
at Ihe same table.' At the mell-supper, Bourne' tells us, " the 
servant and his master are alike, and every thing is done wilh 
efjual freedom; they sit at the same table, converse freely lo- 
gellier, and spend the remaining part of the nighl in dancing 
and singing, without any difference or distinction. " There was," 
continues my author, " a custom among the heathens much like 
this at the gathering of iheir harvest, when the servants were 
indulged with their liberty, and put upon an equality wilh iht-ir 
masters for a certain time. Probably both of them urigioalril 
from the Jewish feast of tabernacles."* 



XSnil.— WAKES. 

The wakes when first insliluled in Ihis couiitrr were establwl 

upon religious principles, and grmtly resembled the agapR 

' Pmvdnie tibkiBe KM »jiBp«oo, Ucnfin. DrpnT. Rriiq. Ori(. ■ twbo i 
* Driail't OtwuiitiaM « Itoiona'i Valf;. Aaiiq. Aaf. m. p. 301. 
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Ayarai, OT love feaBts of (lie early Cbrtstians, It seems, Lowa 
ever, clear, that tbey Jerired their origin fruiu eoine more 
ancient rites jii'actiFied in the timeis of paganism. Hence Pope 
Gregory, in his letter to Melitiis, a Britisb abbot, says, " where- 
as tbe people were accustomed to sacrifice many oxen id bonour 
uf dtemons, let them celebrate a religious and solemn festival, 
and not slay tbe animals, diabolo, to tbe devil, but to be eaten 
by (bemxelves, ad laudcm Be), to tbe praise uf God,"' These 
festivaU were primitively held upon tbe day of tbe dedication 
of tbe church in each district, or the birtb-dny of tbe satnl whose 
relics were therein deposited, or to whose bonour it was con- 
secrated ; for which purpose the people were directed to make 
booths and tents with the boiighsoftrees adjoining to ihecburhces, 
circa easdem ecclesias,' and in them to celebrate (be feast with 
thanksgiving and prayer. In process of time (he people assem- 
bled on the vigil, or evening preceding the saint's-day, and 
came, says an old author, " to churche with candellys burnyng, 
and wouhl wake, and come toward night to the church in their 
devocion,"^ agreeable to tbe requisition contained in one of tbe 
Cftnons established by king Edgar, whereby those who came to 
ihe wake were ordered to pray devoutly, and not to betake 
themselves to drunkenness and debauchery. The necessity for 
this restriction plainly indicates that abuses of tliis religious in- 
stitution began to make their appearance as early as tbe tenth 
reiilury. I'bc author above cited goes on, " and afterwards the 
pepnl fell to letcberie, and sungs, and daunses, with harping 
and piping, and also to glotouy and sinnc; and so tuurned the 
bolyness to cursydness; wherefore holy laders ordeytied Ihe 
pepull to leve thai waking and to fast tbe evyn, but it is called 
vigilia, that is waking, in English, and eveyn, for of eveyn 
they were wont to come to churche." In proportion as these 
festivals deviated from the original design of their institnliun, 
ley became more popular, the conviviality was extended, and 
not only the inhabitants of the parish to which tbe church he> 
longed were present at them, but they were joined by others 
from the neighbouring towns and parishes, who flocked together 
upon (bese occasions, and (be greater tbe reputation of the luttv 
jar saint, tbe greater generally was the promi^icnous assembly. 



' BtdB. Eccl. Hiat. lib. i. cip. 30. • Ibid. 

' Homilj for Oie Vigil of Sc JoIid BiptiaU MS. Uail. 
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Tlie [M>i)Iun> aixl 1mwL<t» alteiMlt^ to seU tl>eir wares, and mi 
hy dfgnet the nWgious vrake wm cooTcrled into a M^rular fur. 
Tfa« riot and dtbauclieries wbjch ewetOamWy took plac« al tWw 
Docturaa) meetinga, became ao oftnure to religiom pcnoM 
thai ikey were uippreaaed, and r^olar fiun ealablM»ed, to be 
beld on ibe saini'e-day. or npon tione oii>er daj near to it aa 
l-might be moel conveeienl ; and if ibe plaoe did not adnil of 
Fany (raflic of coaneqaeace, the time was spent in festire mirth 
and TolKar amusement*. Tbese &irB Mill retain tbe ancieM 
name of wake* in many partft of tbe kingdooL 

r XXIX^-SUKDAY fESTIVALS. 

" In tbe nonbem parts of tbLs nation," aaya fioome, " tbe 
•iihabitants of mosl country villages are wont to obserre BOme 
Sunday in a mure particular manner tiian the other cwmmoa 
Sundays of ibe year, namely, tlie Sunday at)er the day of de- 
dication of their cburch," that k, the Sunday after tbe saint's 
day to whom the church was dedicated. ** Then the people 
deck theni»e]vefl in their gaudiest rlulhes, and have open doon 
and Rplendid tnierlainuiepil^ for the reception and treating of 
their relations anil friends, who visit them on that occasion from 
each neighbouring town. The morning is spent for the most 
part at church, though not as that morning was wont lo be 
spent, with tbe eomnicmonition of the Raint or martyr; uor the 
grateful retueinb ranee of the builder and endower." Being 
come from church, the remaining part of the day is spent in 
eating and drinking, and so is a day or two afterwards, together 
with all Mirts of rural pastimes and exercises, such as dancing 
un the green, wrestling, cudgelling, and the like. " In tbe 
northern parts, the Sunday's feasting is almost lost, and they 
observe only one day for the whole, which amung ihem is called 
hopping, I suppow from the dancing and other exercise*, then 
practised. Here they used to end many ()uarrelB between 
neighbour and neighbour, and hither came the wives in comely 
manner, and they which were of the better sort had tbejr mantles 
carried with them, as well for show as to keep tbem from the 
cold at the table. Tliese mantles also many did use at the 
churches, at the morrow masses, and at oilier tinies.** * 

■ I Aiiliq. V'jlg. chtp. 30. 
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XXX^CHURCH-ALES. 

The Cburch-ales, called also Eaiitcr-ales, and Wbitouit-alea 
tVom tlieir betn^g; soinelimcs held ud Easter-Sunday, and on Wfiiu 
Sunday, or on some of ibe holidays tbat follow tbein, cerl;iinly 
originated from tbe wakes. The cburcbnardens and other cbiet 
parish otticorx observiiiy^ ihe wakes to be mure populur than any 
other holidays, riyhtly conceived, that by establii%hing olbtx in- 
Eiituiions eoiiiewbai similar to them, they might draw together 
a large company of people, and aoiiually collect from tbem, 
gratiiitouRly as it were, such sums of money for the support and 
repairs of the church, as would be a great easement to the parish 
rates. By way of enticement to Ibe po|iulace they brewed a certain 
portion of strong ale, tu be ready on the day appointed for tbe fes- 
livnl. which they sold to them; and most of the better sort, in ad- 
dition to what they paid for their dnnk, contributed something 
towards the collection ; but in some instances the inhabitants of 
one or more parishes were mulcted in a certain sum according to 
ninliial agreement, as we find by an ancient stipulation,' couched 
in the following terms: "Theparishionersof El rertoon and those 
of Okebrook in Derbyshire agree jointly to brew limr ales, and 
every ale of one quarter of malt between lliis,^ and the feast of 
Saint John the BnpliNt next comming, and every inhabitant of 
the said town of Okebrook shall be at the several nies ; and 
nrery husband and his wife shall pay two pence, and every col- 
lagPT one penny. And the iidiabilanis of Elverton shall have 
end receive all the profits comminj/f of the said ales, to Ihe use 
and behoof of the church of Elverton ; and the inhabitants of 
Elverton shall brew eight ales betwixt this and the feast of 
Saint John, at which ales the inhabitants of Okebrook shall cotiie 
and pay as before rehearsed ; and if any be away one ale. he is 
to pay at I'oder ale for both," In Cornwall the church-ales 
were ordered in a different manner ; for there two young men of a 
parish were aminally chosen by their foregoers tu be wardens, 
" who, dividing the task, made collections among the parishioners 
(if whatever provision it pleased them to bestow; this 'hey em- 
ployed in brewing, baking, and other acates, against M'hitson- 
lide. upon which holidaies the neighbours meet at (ne church- 

' Dnliwoiili'i MSS. Bid. Hob. >t.t. '.U. faV.9I. 
' !Iiut i*, (he lime tht ctmuKEt vu uik&e> 
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bouw, anJ Uiere nwrely fppd on their f»wn vieluals, roiitributii't; 
Rnme petty portion to tlic stock. U'lieu tlie fean is etulwl, tb» 
warilene yield in their accounts to ibe parisbionerv ; umI such 
money as excewlelh the disbursements, is laje<! up in store to 
defray any extraordinary charges arising in the pnrish." ' 

To what has been said upon this subjert. I shall only »ii 
the following extract from Philip Stubs, an author before qnoled, 
who lirefl in the reig'n of (jueen Elizabeth, whose writings' «n 
poiuted against the popular vices and immoralities of bis liiuc. 
" In certaine townes," says he, " where drunken Bacchus beam 
Hwaie a£^inst Christmass and Easter, Wbilsundar, or some 
other time, the church w aniens, for so they call ibeni, of eveiy 
parish, with the consent of the whole parish, provide half ■ 
score or Iwentie quarters of inault, whereof some they buy of 
the church storke. and some is given to them of ihe parishionen 
themselves, every one conferring somewhat, according to hs 
ability; which maiilt being made into very strong ale, or betf, 
iit set to sale, either in the church' or in some other place assi<^iii.'J 
to that purpose. Then, when this nippitatuni, this huRe-capiic, 
8S tbey call it, this nectar of life, is set abroach, well is be that 
ran get the soonest to it, and spends the most at it, for he it 
counted the godliest man of all the rest, and mo«l in God'« 
favour, bccauNe it is spent upon bis church forsooth. If all be 
true which they say, they bestow that money which is got 
thereby for the repaire of their churches and chappels; they buy 
boukes for the service, cupps for the celebration of the sacnu 
irient, surplesses for Sir John, and such other necessaries," &c. 
lie then proceeds to speak upon "the manner of keeping 
wakessee (wakes) in England," in a style similar to that above 
cited, and says they were ** the sources of gluftonie and druii> 
kcnness;" and adds, "many spend more at one of these 
wakesi^es than in all the whole year besides." It has befon: 
been observed that this author is very severe upon most of the 
popular sports; but in justice to him I may add, that similar 
complaints have been exhibited against the church-ales and 
wakes in times greatly anterior to his existence. And, indeed, 
if we look at the wakes and fairs as they are conducted in the 
present day. 1 trust we shaJl not hesitate to own that the 



■ Can<r't Sarrej of Caravill. 160S, book L p. tii). 

■ llie Aimtiimic of AIjuh-i. l.S9.'i. 

' 1 ruber lUink iv i\iuuU te vU""'*""* 
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l>y 110 means proper schools for the improvement of ibe public 

lUOITllS. 

'I'lte iiie;eninus rescnrclier into the t-au^es of melancholy thinks 
that these kinds of amuMement oug^ht not to he dented to the 
commonalty.' Chaucer, in the Ploughman's Tale, reproves 
.he prit«Ls because they were more attentive to the practice of 
secular pastimes than to the administration of their holy functions, 
■aying they were expert 

At the wrpiilynge aDd at the w»kt, 

Aod chtfe i:hauiitourri at tbe nafei 
Uarkette beDterft. and mtdtyng make. 
^^^^^^a Happen and bauien with Leve and lulc. 

^V XXXI.— FAIRS. 

I The church^les have long been discontinued ; the wakes are 

I still kept up in the northern parts of the kingdom; but neither 

I they nor the fairs raaiutalii their former importance; many of 

' Iwth, and most of the latter, have dwindled into mere markets 

fur petty traffic, or else they are confined to the purposes of 

drinking, or the displaymeut of vulgar pastimes. These pas- 

I times, or at least sucti of them as oc<'ur to my memory, I shall 

mention here in a cursory mimncri and pass on lo the remaining 

part of this chapter. In a paper belonging to the Spectator* 

t!iere is a short description of a country wake, " 1 found," saya 

J the author, ** a ring of cudgel-players, who were breaking one 

I another's heads in order to make some impression on their mis- 

' tresses' hearts." He then came to " a foot-ball match," and after- 

I wards to " a ring of wrestlers." Here he observes, " the squire 
of the parish always treats the company every year with a 
hothead of ale, and proposes a beaver hat as a recompeiice 
lo him who gives the most falls," The last sport he mentions 
is pitching the bar. Dut he might, anil with great propriety, 
have added most of ihe games in practice among the lower 
classes of the peo|)le that have been specified in the foregoing 
pages, and perhaps the whistling match recorded in another 
paper.' " The prize," we are told, " was one guinea, to be con- 
ferred upon the ablest whistler; that is, be that could whistle 
clearest, and go through his tune without laughinir, to which 
at tlie same time he was provoked by the antic pouures ui a 



' Burtta, Aait BIplaDcliDijr, pait n. teO- S. ikf . \, 
,- Vol. iL No. 161, 6iUfiie.uil7U. >N 
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mrTTV'flnilren-. who was tn Btatid upon llic stage, and plav Im 
IrirkAiD (be eye of the performer. TTiere were three conipelilor*; 
(lie tnro firat failed, but the third, in defiance of the zany anri 
all his arts, whistled through two tune^t with so settled a coun- 
letiaiicc ih-.il he bore away the prize, to ihe great adiniratioa of 
1 he spectators." Tills paper was wrillen by Addisoa, whoawami 
lis be was preaeitt at the perform a i ice, which took place at Balti 
about the year 1708. To ifiis he adds another curious paslintc, 
as a kind of Christmas g^mbfll, which he had seen also; that 
is, 3 yawning match for a Cheshire cheese; the sport Iteipta 
nbout midnight, when the whole company were disposed lo br 
drowsy; and he that yawned the widest, and at the same iim« 
most naturally, so as to produce the gjeatcst number of yawtu 
from the spectators, obtained the cheese. 

The barbaron'4 and wicked diversiun of throwing' at rockt 
iiKiially took place at all the wakes and fairs that were held 
about Shrovetide, and especially at such of them as were kept 
oti Sh rove-Tuesday, Upon the aboliliiui of this inhuman rusloin, 
the place of the living birds was supplied by toys made in the 
shape of cocks, with large and heavy stands of lead, at which 
the boys, on paying some very trifling sum, were permitted \a 
throw as beretuture ; and he who couM overturn the toy claimed 
it as a reward for bis adroitness. This innocent pastime ne»er 
lierame popular, for the sport derived from the torment of a 
hviug creature existed no longer, and its want was not to Iw 
compensated by the overthrowing or breaking a inotioiiless rr- 
preseiilalive ; therefore the diversion was very soon discuntinunl. 

At present, snutf-boxes, tobacco-boxes, and other triukelx 
of small value, or else balfp«nce or gingerbread, placed upoo 
low stands, are thrown at, and sometimes apples and oranges, 
set up in smalt heaps; and children are usually enticed to lay 
out their money for permission to throw at them by the owtieiv, 
who keep continually bawling, " Knock down one yon have 
them all." A halfpenny is the common price for one throw, 
and the distance about ten or twelve yards. 

The Jingling Match is a diversion common enough at country 
wakes and fairs. The performance requires a large circle, "?n- 
I'losed with ropes, which is occupied by as many persona aa 
are permitted to play. They rarely exceed nine or ten. All of 
ilif-Sie, except one of the nnwl active, who is the jiugter, ba^e 
Cheir eyes blinded with bandkerctiiets or napkins. The eyefauf 
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the jiiigler nre not covered, bul he bolds a small btll in each 
hami, wliicti lie is obliged to keep rJHgiiig incessantly so long 
as (be play coiitinues,iv)iicli is commonly about twenty uiinutee, 
but sometimes it is exlendetl to half au hour. In i«otne places 
(he jing'ler has alxo small bells affixed to his knees and elbows. 
His hnsiiiess is to elude the pursnlt of his blinded companions, 
who follow him, by the ^ouud of (be bells, i» all directions, 
and sometimes oblige him to exert bis utmost abilities to cfTi'ct 
bis escape, whicb must be done within the boundaries of the 
rope, for the laws of the spurt forbid him to pass beyond it. 
If he be caught iu tho time allotted for the continuance of the 
lvalue, the person who caught biro claims the prize: if, on the 
contrary, they are not able to take him, the prize . becomes his 
due. 

Hunting the Pig is another favourite rustic pastime. The 
tail of the animal is previously cut short, and well soaped, and 
in this condition he is turned out for the populace to run after 
him; and he who can catch him with one hand, and hold htm 
by the slump of the tail without touching any other part, obtains 
Lim for hiK pains. 

Sack Running, that is, men tied up in sacks, every part of 
them being enclosed except (heir heads, who are in this manner 
(o make the best of their way to some given distance, where 
he who first arrives obtains the prize. 

Smock Races are commonly performed by the young country 
wenches, and so called because the prize if^ a holland smock, 
or shif^, usually decorated with ribbands. 

The Wheelbarrow Race requires room, and is performed upon 
some open green, or in a field free from incuoibraucus. The 
candidates are all of them blindfolded, and every one has his 
wheelbarrow, which he is to drive from the starting- pi ace to a 
mark set up for that purpose, at some considerable distance. 
Tie who first reaches the mark of course is the cobquerAr. But 
lliis task is seldom very readily accomplished; on the contrary, 
ihe windings and wanderings of these droll knights-errant, in 
most cases, produce much merriment. 

The Grinning Match is performed by two or more persona 
endeavouring to exceed each other in the distortion of their 
features, every one of them having his head thrust tiirougb a 
horse's collar. 

Smoking Matclies are tt^uaWy m»de tot vAw-tcftAwn 
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iiuuie other trifling prizes, uiid may be peilbrmed two ways: the 
til'av is a trial aiuoag' tlie candidates who shall smoke a pipe fpll 
ui tubaocu in the shortest time : the seroiid in precisely the ■«• 
ferse; fur he of tliem who can keep (he tobiirco alight within 
Um pipp, and retain it there the longest, receives the rewart). 

i'o these we may add the Hot Hasty-pudding Katcrs, who 
Ci)ntertd for superiority by swallowing the greatest quantity o( 
hot hasly-pudding in (he shortest tioie; so that he whose tbroU 
is widest and most callous is sui^ to be the conqueror. 

The evening is commonly concluded with singing for Iac» 
and ribbands, which divcrtisement indiscriminately admits of 
the e^iertiuus uf both sexes. 




XXXIL— BONFIRES. 

It has been customary in this country, from time immemorial, 
for the people, upon occasions of rejoicing, or by way of ex- 
pressing their approbation of any public occurrence, to make 
large bonfires upon the close of the day, to parade the street 
with great lights, and to illuminate their houses. These spec- 
tacles may be considered as merely appendages to the pageants 
and pompouH shows that usually preceded them; and tbey 
seem to ha^'e been instituted priucipally fur the diversion of the 
populace. In the '^^gn of Ileiiry Vll. a letter was sent from 
the kingtolbe lord-mayor and aldermen of London, commanding 
them (o cause bonfires to be made, and tu manifest other signa 
of rejoicing, on account of the espousals of his daughter Mary.' 
And within these forty years' bonfires continued (o be made 
in London at the city expense, and in certain places at WesU 
minster by order from the court, upon most of the public days 
of rejoicing; but of late they have been prohibited, and very 
justly, on account of the mischief occasioned by the squibs 
and cnfckers thrown about by the mob who assembled upon 
these occasions. 

In London, and probably in other large cities, bonfires were 
frequently made in the summer seasou, not only for rejoicing 
sake, but to cleanse the air. Hence Stow, writing upon this 
subject, says, " In the mouths of June and July, on the vigUs 
of festival duvs and on (be evenings also of those days after 
«uiistt, bonfires u ere maile in the streets. The wealthy citizens 
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plao^ bread and good drink upon llie Inblcs before Ibejr 
iloors upon the vig-il of ihe fesliVal ; but on llie feslivnl evcDiitf,' 
he same tables were mere plentifully liirniDlied witb meat nnd 
drink, to wbk-h uU only tlie tieiglibonrs bnt piixiien^ciH were 
also invited to sit and partake, with gjeat hoNpitnlity. These 
were called bonfireB, as well of amily among neighbours that, 
being before at controversie, were, at tliese times, by the labour 
«f others, reconciled, and madeofbitterenemies loving friends; 
nnd also for the virtue that a great fire hath to purge the infection 
of (he air."' There are many fancifnl derivationa of ihe com- 
poiitid word bonfire; bnt 1 perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson, 
who thinks the first xyllable originated from the Frfnch word 
bon, good ; becanae these fiies were usually made upon the 
receipt of some good news, or upon occasions of publ ic rejoicing. 

XXXHL— ILLtlMlNATIONS. 

I do not know at what period illuminations were first used as 
m^rks of rejoicing. They are mentioned by Stow, in his Survey 
of London, who tells ns that lamps of glass, to the amount of 
several hundreds, were hung upon branches of iron curiously 
wrought, and placed at the doors of the opulent citizens upon the 
vigils of Saint John the Baptist, and of Saint Peter and Saint 
Haut.^ The historian does not speak of these lights as any novelty, 
ueither is (here any reason to conclude that similar illnmina- 
tions veere not made in other great (owns and cities as well as 
in London ; so that the custom might have been of long standing, 
nnd probably originated from some religious institution, Bui 
the lights, for I can hardly call (hem illuminations, most gene- 
rally used at this period, were the cressets, or large lanthorns, 
which were carried in procession about the street. When they 
were laid aside, the windows of the houses were decorated with 
lighted candles, or iheoutsides ornamented with lamps of various 
colours, and placed in variety of forms; lowhich may be added, 
transparent paintings, inscriptions, and variety of other curious 
and expensive devices, that seem to be almost peculiar to the 
present age; and rertainly the grand illiiminations exhibited 
on the £ld of April, I769> upon the l>app>y occasion of Km 



' Sntrej of lyndon. 

■ Srr p. SCO. h dofi nol inprar lliit Ihue lus^ ncTt nn&c «Ub ^v <A Tvnotaki 
cB!erj!3, tcrnrding to tba pnfM' (ulimi. \ tMhn tinsV "iu* \niTjnTieTOB'- » \"- 
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Mnj^sly's recovery, far Burpasned, not only in (be iKimber aud 
Itrilliaticy of the lights, but also ia the splendour and beautv oi 
the transparencies, every other spectacle of the like kind that 
hds been made in this country, or perhaps in any other. 



XXXIV.— FIREWORKS, 
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Fireworks, for pastime, are little spoken of previous to the 
reign of Elizabeth, and seem lo have been of a very tritliDg 
nature. We are told, when Ann Bullen was conveyed upoD 
the water from Greenwich to London, previous to her coronation, 
in IMS. "there went before the lord-mayor's bai^, a foyste' 
for a wafter full of ordinance ; in whicli foyste was a great red 
dragvin, continually moving and casting forth wild-fire; and 
round about the said foyste stood terrible, monstrous, and wilde 
men, casting of fire, and making a hideous noise." Tbis vessel 
with the fireworks, I apprehend, was usually exhibited when 
the lord mayor went upon the water, and especially when he 
went to Westminster on the lord mayor's day. Hence Morose, 
in Jonson's comedy of the Silent Woman, suys to his visitors, 
who come with drums and trumpets, "Out of my (lores, you 
sonnes of noise and tumult, begot on an ill May-dny, or when 
the gally-foist is afloale to M'eslminster; a trumpetter could not 
be conceived till then."^ 

Among the sperlacles prepared for the diversion of queen 
Elizabeth at Kenelwortb Castle in 1575, there were displays of 
fireworks, which are thus describe<i by Laneham, who was 
present.' " On the Sunday night," says he. " after a warning 
piecK or two,^ was a blaze of burning darts flying lo and (eo, 
beams of stars coruscant, streams and hail of (ire sparks, light* 
nings of wildfire on the water; and on the land, flight and shot 
of thunderbolts, all with such continuance, terror, and vehe- 
mence, the heavens thundered, the wafers surged, and (he earth 
shook." Another author, Gascoyne, speaks thus: "On the 
Sunday were fireworks showed nptin the water, passing under 
the water a long space; and when till men thought they bad 
been quenched, ihey would rise and mount out of the water 
again and bume furiously until they were utterlic consumed."* 

< A gillry, or amnll reiael. ■ Act iv. ccune 1. 

' Nichole'j Progrensts of EUiaheth, vol. i. 

* 1 BUfipo&Q lie mehnt lbs dirkLhurge uf a caauoD or two. 

* Frincelj Pbuuraa SL Kniejwoitli C»lle, p. St, 
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Oil tlie Thursday following, acronliiig to LRneliam. " there was 
at itiffht a "hew of ^ery sfrane;e and etindry kinds of firework'* 
compelled by cunnin;? to fly to and fro, and to mount very 
high into (he air upward, and also to burn iinqiienchaWti in (lie 
water benea ill." And a<rsin, sixteen years at'UTwarils tlie same 
queen was entertnined by the earl of Hertford at Elvetliam in 
Ilnmpshire, and after supper ibere was a nratid display of firt— 
wiirks, preceded by "a peale of one hundred chambers,' dis» 
rbarged from ihe Snail Mount;" with "a like peale discharged 
trum the ship Isle, and some i>T>'at ordinance wiihnl. Then 
was there a castle of tireworkes of all sorts, which played in 
the fort; answerable to that there was, at tile Sinil Mount, n 
globe of all manner of fireworkes, as big as a barrel. When 
these were spent there were many running rockets upon lines, 
which passed l)etweeti the Snail Mount and the castle in the 
fort. On either side were many fire-wheeles, pikes of pleasure, 
and balles of wildfire, which burned in the water."' 



XXXV^LONUON FIREWORKS. 

A writer, who lived in the reign of James I., assures us there 
were then "abiding in the city of Lomion men very skilful 
in the art of pyrotechiiie, or of fireworkes."'' But, ho far a* 
one can judij;e from the maehhiery delineated in the books for* 
inerly written upon the subject of firework making', these exhi- 
bitions were very clumsily contrived, consisting chiefly in wbeelf, 
lire^rees, jerbs, an^ rockets, to which were added, men faiita*:- 
tically habited, who flourished away with poles or clubs chargetl 
nith squibs and crackers, and fought with each other, or jointly 
attacked a wooden castle replete with the same materials, or 
fonibated wilh pasteboard dmgons running upon lines and 
•■ voniilling of fire like verie furies." These men fiinlastically 
habiteit were called greeit men. Thus, in The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, n play wrillen by John Kirke, and 
printed t(]3H, it is said, " Have you any squibs, any greeu 
men, in your <ihows, ami whizzes ou lines, Jack-pudding upon 
the ro(K'. ur resin fireworks?" 

i am decidedly of opinion that the fireworks displayed wilhiii 
thest; last fifty years* have been more exoelleul in their con- 
sirncdtiii, more neatly executed, and more variable mid pleasniij; 

' SmnU Hoi of i^aiinrutm ^ Niclinlj^'t Prc^r^'jiaefr of ElixabpLli. voL iL p. ]|>. 
* HuUir/ of nil Ilia Callt^ea \a end ibuut Loufiuii, jiimiEii A. U. I6\i 
' { ItefutB IBOO.] 
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in their efferts, than those proilured at any former period. Il 
is certain that the early firework makers were totally onar- 
quainted with the nature anil properties of the <|'jick^n>itrh, 
which is made with spun cotton, tsonkccl in a strong RolutioD of 
saltpetre, and rolh'd, whiU wet, in pounded gtmpowder, ami 
which, being; enclosed in small tubes of paper, communicates 
the fire from one part of the apparatus to another with astonishing' 
celerity. The old firework makers were oblig;ed to have recourse 
to trains of corned gunpowder, conveyed by grooves made in the 
wood-work of the machinery, when they were desirous of rom> 
munirnting' the fire to a number of cases at onre, and especially 
if they were at a distance from each other, which was not only 
a very circuitous process, but liable to a variety of unpleRsanl 
accidents; and to this causae is attributed the failure of (he 
tremendous firework exhibited in the Green Park in the reign 
of George Il„ when the performance was interrupted, and lllf 
grandeur of the general effect totally destroyed, by the titoberc 
belonging to one of the wings taking fire through the explosion 
of the gunpowder trains communicated by the wooden channels. 
This unfortunate accident, in all probability, would not hare 
happened had the communications from one part of the machinery 
lo the other been made with r|U(ck-matcb. I received the abore 
information from a very skilful firework maker belonging to the 
train «f artillery, who had an opportunity of seeing the manner 
in which the Irains were laid, and was present at (he exhib'ljon. 



XXXnr^FIREWORKS ON T0\VER.H1LL, AT PUBLIC GARHENS, AND 
IN PAGEANTS. 

It was customary, in my memory, for the train of artillery 
annually to display a grand firework upon Tower-hill on th- 
evening of bis Majesty's birth-day. This spectacle has been 
discontinued for several years in compliance with a petition for 
that purpose made by the inhabitants on account of the incon- 
veniences they sustained thereby. 

Fireworks were exhibited at Marybone Gardens while they 
were kept open for public entertainment; and about tive-^m)- 
Iwenty years aeo,' Torre, a celebrated French artist, was em- 
ployed there, wDo, in addition to the usual displaymeut of fire- 
whu'ls. fixed stars, figuie pieces, and other curious devices, iii» 
trotluced uautomiraical spectacles, which atl'orded liim an oppor 

' [Rfcioninf ftem 1500.] 
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tiinity i»r bringing; forward tnuch fplentliit ni<tchinery, with ap- 
propriate Kccriery and stage decoration, whereby he gave an 
aslnnishing effect lo bin performances, and excited the ndminilion 
and applnoKc of the spectators. 1 particularly remember two, 
ihe For^ of Viilran, and the Descent of Orpbeus to Hell in 
search of his wife Enrydice. The laist was particnlaHy splendid : 
there were several scenes, and one of them supposed (o be the 
Elysian lields, where the flitting backwards and forwards of 
the spirits was admirably represented by means of a transparent 
g3U7.e artfidly interposed between the actors and the spectators. 

Fireworks have for many years been exhibited at Ranelagh 
Ganlens; they are now' displayed occasionally at Vauxhall ; 
and, in an inferior style, at Bermondsey Spa. 

In speaking upon this subject 1 have mentioned some of the 
actors formerly concerned in the pyrotechnical shows. Those 
said above to have been on board the city foyst, or galley, are 
called monstrous wilde men ;^ others are frequently distinguished 
by (be appellation of green men ;* and both of them were men 
whimsically »ttired and disguised with droll masks, having large 
staves or clubs, headed with cases of Tackers, Annexed is 




11*. K G>n!i MiS. 
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Tliis engraving, representing tbe character equipped in bra 
prupcr liabit, and flunrishing bis firework, is from a book nl 
firewori(!j writtea b^ John Bate, and publisbeil in \&ib. Be- 
low is 




:i5. A WuD<iiov»t. 

This character, which it that of a wild or siivage man, **»>> 
Vfry common in ibf pageants of former timts, and seeiiis to have 
been very popular. It was in a dress like (his, I supposo, 
rhat Gasroyne appeared before queen Elizabeth; eee p. 25-'J. 
The figure itself is taken from n baliarl, in black letter, entitled 
" The mad, merry Pranks of Robin Good Fellow." Bishop 
Percy, probably with great justice, supposes it to have been 
one of the siage-disguisemcnts for (he rep rent nlalion of this 
facetious lipirit. 
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Pdpulu- maolj P»«imp» imiuied by Children. — !1. Horwa.^ — HI. Rftcicg sod 
Cbicing. — IV. Wrtiiling ftnd other GymoaBtic Spnrri. — V. MnrbEf^fl, and Span, 
counter. — VL Top*. &c. ; — TheDeril Hmong the Taylarv. — \'1I, Ettnor Odd— - 
Chock - h ilfpr Diiy ; — Duck Bod Drake. — VIII. ButeUie B«ai; — HuDCiheSlippn. 

Ac — ]X. Sponing with laarctB ; — Kilen i — Wiodmitlt.^X. Bob-cherry XI. 

HoodfnaQ-bJind ; — ^Hol-cocklea. — XII. Cock-Ggbting. — Xlll. Anonymoua Pa^- 
timei; — Mock HoDoun at Uou-diDg-achoDlt. — XIV. Ilnugel of Cuds; — Qu<!>- 
houi and ComnumdBi — Handy-datxly i — Snnp-dca^u ; — I'uth-piD ;■ — CTambo^ — 
Loiifriea. — XV. Obsolete PBiiimM. — XVI. Crcag i — Queke-boarJ i^ilund ia 
•■A tland out ; — While and Blick, and Making and Marring ; — Figgum ; — Mowl 
the Peg ; — Hole about the Churrh-yajd ; — Penny-prick ; — Pick-point, Ike. ; — ■ 
Mottoci, Similea, aid CroM-purpoaea; — The Panon ba* lost bis Cloak. 

rMosT of the popular pastimes mentioned in the precciling pages 
were imitated by the younger part of the community, and in 
some degree, at least, heeame the sports of children. Archery, 
and the use of missive weapuus ot uU Itiuds, were formerly tuii- 
sidered as an e*wiitial part of a young man's eduraliun ; for 
which reason the bow, the sling, the spear, nnd olher military 
instruments were put into his hands at a very early period of 
ms life J ho was also encouraged in the pursuit of snch sports 
as promoted muscular strength, or tended to make him ac- 
quainted with the duties of a soldier. When the bow and the 
islitii>; were laid aside in favour of the gun, prudence naturally 
forbad the putting an instrument of so dangerous a nature into 
the hands of children; they however provided themselves asub- 
slitule for the gun, and used a long hollow tube called a trunii, 
in which they thrust a small pointed arrow, contrived to fit ibe 
canty with great exactness, and then blowing into the trunk 
with all their might, the arrow was driven through it and din- 
charged .Uthe oilier end by the expansion of the compressed air. 
Sometimes pellets of clay were used instead of the arrows. Dr. 
Johntion in his Dictionnry, under the a>-tirle irunk, has thiii 
qiiotatiDD from Ray : " In a Bhooting trunk, tlie longer it ia to a 
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cert&iu limit, the swifier and more forctblr tlie air drires itie 
pelleL" 1'h<; trunks were succeeded hy pol-^ims made with 
hollow pinces of elder, or of quills, the pellets hpm<r thriiM into 
them hy the menns of a ramrod. These were iilso called pop- 
g'una; and perhapR more properly, from the popping noise (hey 
make in diKcharging the pellets. Big btuinriri^ words are com- 
pared to por-gnn reports ID a comedy called The Kuave in Graitie, 
prioted in 1640.' 
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MoBl hoys are exceedingly delighted with riding, either on 
horses or in carriages, and also upon men's shoulders, which we 
find to he a very ancient sport ;' and 1 trust there are hot few of 
my readers who have not seen them with a hough or a wand 
substituted for a horse, and highly pleased in imitating the gal- 
lopping and prancing of that nohle animal.' This is an amuso 
ment of great antiquity, well known in Greece; and if report 
speaks truth, some of ifae greatest men have joined in it. either 
to relax the vigour of their own minds for a time, or to delight 
their children. The Persian ambassadors found AgesJIauA, the 
Laced en Ionian monarch, employed in this manner.'' Socrateit 
also did the same, for which it seems his pupil Alcibiades used 
to laugh at him.* If we turn to the engraving No. 45,^ we shnll 
see two boys, each of them having two wands, the one serves for 
ahorse, and the other for a spear, and thus equipped they are 
justing together. The engraving No. 30,' represents a boy 
mounted upon a wooden horse, drawn by two of his companions, 
and tilting at the quintain ; and here we may remark tliai the 
bohourts, the tournaments, and most of the other superior pas- 
times bnve been subjected to youthful imitation; and (hat toys 
were made on pui^ose to train up the young nobility in iho 
knowledge and pursuit of military paHtimes, ns may be seen by 
the engravings Nos. 43 and 44.* Nay, some writers, and not 
without the support of ancient documents, derive the origin of 
all ti.ese splendid spectacles from the sportive exercises of the 
Trojan boys.* 



- Gan.ik B CollecCioD. G.To(.ii. * 9m p. B4. ■ $eep.t54. 
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IIL— B4Cl^fi AND CHACINC. 

Contending with each other for supet lorily in racing ou foot is 
DHtural to children ; ' and this emulatiuii hits been productive ot' 
many ditfereiit amusements, among' which the tullowing seem to 
he the most prominent. 

Base, or Prisoners' Bars, is described in a preceding part of 
this worlc.* 

Hunt the Fox. — In this game one of the boj's is permitted to 
run out, and having; law given to him, that is, being permitted 
to go to a certain distance from his comrades before tbey pursue 
liini, their object is to take him if possible before he can return 
home. We have the following speech frum au idle boy in The 
longer thou livest the more Fool thou art, an old comedy, written 
towards the close of the sixteenth century :^ 

And tlto whrn wc pixy md bunt (be fai, 
outiim all tba boys m Ibe ncLoole. 

Hunt the Iliire is the same pastime under a difTerent denomi- 
uation. 

Harry-racket, or Hide and Seek, called also Hoop and Hide; 
where one party of the boys remain at a station called ibeir 
borne, while the others go out and hide themselves ; when tbey 
are bid one of them cries hoop, as a signal for those at home to 
seek after them. If they who are hidden can escape the vigil- 
aiice of the seekers and get home uncaught, they go out (o bide 
again ; but so many of them as are caught, on the contrary, b& 
come seekers, and those who caught them bare the privilege of 
hiding themselves. 

Thread the Taylor's Needle. — In this sport the youth of both 
sexes frequently join. As many as choose to play lay hold of 
hands, and the lant in ihe ruw runs to the tup, where passing 
under (he arms of the two first, the rest follow : the first then 
becoming the last, repeats the operation, unci so on alternately 
as long as the game continues. 

Cat nfler Mouse; performed indiscriminately by the boys and 
the girls. All the players but one holding each other's hands 
form a large circle; he that is exempted posses round, and 
striking one of them, immediately runs under the arms of lli? 
rest; the person so struck is obliged tu purxue him tiutil he be 
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cniie-hl, but lit tilt same time he must be card'nl to jiiiw niuler 
tlie arms of the eaine pliivera as be did who touched him. or he 
forTeits his chance and slands out, while he that waa pursued 
4*lHmis a place in the circle. When this game is played by an 
equal number of boys and girls, a boy must touch a girl, and a 
girl a boy, atid when either of them be caught they go into the 
middle of the ring and salute each other; hence is derived the 
name of kiss in the ring. 

Barley-brake.— The excellency of this sport seems to lia»e 
consisted in running well ; but I kuotv not its properties. 
JuhnsoQ quotes these lines from Sidney: . 



Bj nrijkbran pnU'd, the wrni ibtotd Ilicrebf , 
At buley-bnke ber airecl iwih feel (a tiy.' 



Puss in the Corner. — A certain number of boys or g^rls sRii< 
singly at ditferent distances ; siippuse we say for instance one nl 
earh of rhe four corners of a room, a fiAh is then placed in the 
middle; (he businessof those who occupy the corners is lo keep 
changing their positions in a regular succession, and of the out> 
player, to gain one of the comers vacated by the change beforo 
the successor can reach it : if done he retains it, and the loser 
takes bis place in the middle. 

Leap Frog. — One boy sloops down with fais hands upon bis 
knees and others leap over him, every one of them running 
forward and stooping in his turn. The game consists in a con- 
tinued succession of stooping and leaping. It is meutioiieal by 
Sfaakspeare in King Henry the Ffflh j " If I could win a liuly 
at leap-frog, 1 should (|uickly leap into a wife:" by Jobmii 
in the comedy of Bartholomew Fair, " A leap-frt^ge fhftltfO 
now ; " and by several other more modern writers. 
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IV.— WRESTLING AND OTHER GYMNASTIC SPORTS, 

To the foregoing pastimes we may add Wrestling, whieh 
was particularly practised by the boys in the counties of Cam. 
wall and Devon.* In the engraving No. 18, we find two lada 
coalending for master)' ai thfrd divenuon. 

Hopping and 8Iiding upon one Leg are bolh of them childish 
epons but at the same time very ancient, for they were practised 

Uctkaafj, wnd Win, Jnte. *SMp.BI>, 
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by tb" ftrpfian yoiilh; oop they caliwi nkinelinda, Aiwtjni'ia.' 
which was a etnig^le between tbe roinpetilors wbo slinultl sbiiidl 
motionless llie l<iii<>est upon the suit? uf his foot; the other ivh- 
iKiuiJiiatL-d uscoliasmo^i, AnuXisiT/iDc,- tvns dancing or hopping 
iijiun one foot,* the conqueror being he who coulil hop the most 
frequently, anil continue the perrormance lunger ihiin any of bin 
ronirades; and this pae^tiine is alluded lo by the author of the 
old comedy. The longer ihou livcst the more Fool thou art, 
wherein a boy bonsting of his proficiency in various school 
games, adds. 

And 1 bep > good v>y upon mj one lesg*. 

Among the erhool-boys in uiy meiuory there was a pastime 
called Hop-Scutch, which was played in ibis manner: a paral- 
lelogram about four or five feet wide, and ten or twelve feet in 
length, was made upon the ground and divided laterally into 
eighteen or twenty different com part nients, which were called 
beds; some of them being larger thau others. Tbe pinyerti 
were each of them providi'd with a piece of a tile, or any other 
flat material of the like kind, which they cast by tbe hand iuto 
the different beds ui a regular succession, aud every time the 
tile was cast, the player's business was ^to bop upon one leg 
after it, and drive it uuE of the boundaries at the end where be 
Stood to throw it; fur, if it passed out at the sides, or rested 
upon any one of the marks, it was necessary for tbe cast lo be 
repeated, Tbe boy who performed the whole of this operation 
by the fewest casts of the tile was the conqueror. 

Skipping. — This aniuReinent is probably very ROcient. It is 
performed by a rope held by both ends, that is, one end in each 
hand, and thrown forwards or backwards over the head and 
under the feet allenmtcly. Boys often contend for superiority 
of skdl in this game, and be who passes the rope about most 
times without interruption is the conqueror. In the bop season, 
a hop-stem stripped uf its leaves is used instead of a rope, aud 
in my ophiiun it is preferable. 

Trundling the hoop is a pastime of uncertain origin, but 
mtich in practice at present, and especially in London, where 
the boys appear with their hoops in the public streets, and are 
■onietimes very troublesome to those who are passing thruut;^ 
them. 
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gtrimming, siidJDg,' and of late years skatiug, uiuy iM 
reL-koned amoug ihe boys' amusements; also walking' upon 
HtihV swiuging, aad the pastime of the meriioL and beo«H<r, 
cr tetter-totter, which hare been mentioned already,* logetiiei- 
witb must of the gaines piayed with ti.e bail/ as weJ as nine- 
pins and skittles.* 



V^MARBLES AND SPAN-COUNTEB. 

Marbles seem to bare been used by the bojs as substitutes 
for bowls, aud with them they amuse ihemstlres in mativ dif- 
ferent manners. I believe originally nuts, round stones, or any 
other small things that oould be easily bowled along, were used 
as marbles. Those now played with aeeni to be of more modem 
invention. It is said of Auj^ustus when young, that by way of 
amusement lie speut many hours in jilnyi'ng with little Moorish 
boys cum nucibus, with nuts.' The author of one of theTatlcrs 
calls it "a game of marbles not unlike our common taw."' 

Taw, wherein a number of boys put each of them one or two 
marbles in a ring and shoot at them alternately with other 
marbles, and he who obtains 'iie most of them by beating them 
out of 'he ring is the couqueror. 

Nine holes; which consists in bowling of marbles at awooden 
bridge with nine arches. There is also another game of marbles 
where four, five, or six holes, and sometimes more, are made 
in the -jround at a distance from each other ; aud the business 
of every one of the players is (o bowl a marble by a regular 
succession into ali the boles, which he who completes io iha 
fewest boH'ls ublatiis the victory. 

Boss out, or boso and span, also called hit or span, wherein 
one bowls a marble to any distance that he pleases, which 
serves as a mark for his antaguuist to bowl at, whose busiiiesH 
it is to hit the marble first bowled, or lay his own near enough 
to it for him to span the space between them and touch both 
the marbles; in either case he wins, if nut, his marble remains 
where it lay and becomes a mark for the first player, and so 
allernately until the game be won. 

Span-rnunter is a pastime similar to the former, but played 
with counters lusiead of marbles 1 have frequently seen llie 

■ StB |'|uH3,86. Tfltfd (rniu tncki af Ibe jugglen. Ses p.lfti. 
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*Qy8 for want of both perform it wirli stones. This sport ia 
c-.tlled ill Freiicb tapper, a noid sigiiir^iiig to §trike or liii, be- 
cause if one counter ie gtrtick bj' ibc other, the game ia wou. 



VI^TOPS. ko^THE DEVIL AMONG THE TAILORS. 

The lop was used in remote limes by llie Grecian boys. 
It is ineiiiiuiic'l hy Suida.s, and called in Greek rpnxKi. and in 
Latin Inrbo. It was well known nt Rome in ihediiys of Virgil,' 
and with us as ehrly at least as the fourteenth century, when 
its form was iIk' same as it is now, and the manner of using it 
can admit of but litlle if any diHereiice. Buys whippinir of 
lops occnr in the marginal paintings of the MSS. written at this 
period. It was pruhahly in use long before. 

In a manuscript at the Museum ^ I met with the following 
anecdote of prince Henry, the eldest son of James I,, and the 
author assures us it is perfectly genuine;' his words are these: 
" The first tyme liial he the prince went to the lowne of Sterling 
lo meete thi: Iving, seeing a little without the gate of the towns 
a slack of corne in proporiton not unlike to a tupp wherewith he 
used (o phiy; he suid to some ihat were with him. ' loe there 
18 a goodly toppi' whereupon one of them saying, ' why doe 
you not play with it then?' he answered, ' set you it up for 
nie anil I will play with it.'" 

Wehnve hitherto been speaking of the whip-lop ; for the peg- 
top, I 111 lieve, must be ranked among the modern inventions, 
and prolinhly originated from the te>lotnnis and whirligigs, which 
seem nil of them to have some reference to (heIop<:, saving only 
that the usage of the tc-totum may he considered as a kind of 
petty gambling, it being marked witli a certain nnmber of 
letters: and part of the stake is *3ken up, or an addiliona. 
pari put down, according as those lettei™ l,e upperincst. The 
author of Itbirtin. Scrihleru'4 mentions this toy in a whimsical 
manner : " He found lliat marbles taught him percussion, and 
wliirligigs the axis in peretrochio." When I was a boy the 
le-tolnm had only four sides, each of them marked with a 
letter; a 1' for take all ; an II for half, that is of the make; aa 
M for nothing; and a P for put down, that is, a intake equal 

^ ^rbfl port bai drivD ■ limilr htxa tbti paitime. jED«dt», Lib. *ii. lin ^S K 
Infn. 
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to ihat yon put don-n »i first. Toys uf this kind are now mMle 
wilh many ii<tes and lellers. 

There is a cLddish paslime wLioli may well be inwrlcJ bcrc, 
generally linown by the ridiculous appellatioo of (he DenI 
amonv the Tailors; it roneislx of nineeinall pins placed like 
skittles in the midst of a circular board, suirounded by a ledge 
with a »mall recess on one side, in which a pe^-lop ie set Up 
by means of a string drawn through a crevice in the rece»s; 
Itie top when lometl spins about among the pjns and beats 
Fome, or all of iheni, down before its motion ceases; the 
pliiyers at tliis game spin the lop alternately, aud he who fiml 
bcalB down the pins to the number of one^ud.lhirty is the cod- 
quervr. This silly game, I am told, is frequently to be seeu m( 
low public bouses, where many idle p<-oplv resort and play at 
it fur beer and trifling slakes uf money. 



VlI^EVEN OR ODD— CHICK-HALFPENNY— DUCK AND DRAKS. 

£ren or Odd is another childish game of chance well known 
to the aucients, and called in Greek ariiazein, Apnolnv, and i 
lAtin par vel impar. Hence the following line in Horace: 

Ludcre pnr, impar ; vquiurv itt flTundipe t(rag4. 
To pity ■! (ten or odd — Co ride upon * lout; leei or cue.' 

The play consisiB in one person concealing in his band a 
number of any small pieces, and another calling even or odd 
at his pleasure; the pieces are then exposed, and the victory 
is decided by counting them; if they correspond with llio 
call, the hider loses; if the contrary, of course he wins. The 
Grecian boys used beans, nuts, almonds, aud money • in fact 
any thing that can be easdy concealed in the hand will answer 
the purpoiie. 

Cross ami Pile is mentioned some pages back,' Here we 
may add Cliuck^fnrlhing, played by the hoys at the coinmence- 
metil of ilie lust century ; it prob.ibly bure some analog'y to pitrb 
and hustle.' There is a letter in the Spectator supposed to be 
from the father of a romp, who, amonj^^ other coniplaiuls of 
her conduct, says, " I calched her once at eleven year* old at 
chnck-farfhing among the boys."* I have seen a game thus 
■ieuominaied played with halfpence, every one of the compe- 
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tilors hnvins: a like number, cilhtr two or (our. and i dole 
being; mnde lu the ground with u mark at a f^'iven disrance for 
llie players lo ^land, they piicii t)icir hnlfpence gingly in suc- 
cession towards the hole, and he whcxe halfpenny Itea the 
nenresl to it has (be privilege of coming first lo a second mark 
much nearer than the former, and »ll the halfpence are given 
lo him; these be pilches in a mass towards the hole, and as 
many of them as remain therein are his due ; if any fall short 
or jnmp out of it, the second player, that is, be whoKe half> 
penny in pitching' lay nearest to the first g;oer's, lakes tbeni 
and performs in like mnnner ; he is followed by the others so 
long' as any of (be halfpence remain. 

Duck and Urake, is a very silly pastime, though inferior Ut 
few in point of antiquity. It is called in Greek epostrakismos, 
i!iraE>rp<uii;iD[.' and was anciently played with Hat shells, testulam 
inarinam, which the boys threw into the water, aud he whose 
shell rebouiiiled most frecjuenily from the surface before it 
tjoally sunk, was the conqueror. With us a piirt of a tile, a 
potsherd, or a fiat stone, are often substituted fur (be shells. 

To play at ducks and drakes is a proverbial expression for 
spending one's substance extravagantly. In the comedy 
called Green's Tu Quoque, otie of the characters, speaking 
of a Gpendllirift, »>ayH, " he has thrown away as much in ducka 
Klld drakes as would have bought sotue five thousaml capons." 



Vlll.— BASTE THE BEAR—HUN r THE SLIPPER, flte. 

Baste, or buffet the bear with hammer and block, are rather 
nppendiigcs to other ^ames than games by themselves, beiui^' 
punisbmeiiiH for failures, that ought to have been avoided; the 
first is nothing more than a boy couching down, who la laden 
with the clothes of bis comrades and then bufi'cted by ihetn ; 
the hitler tnLes place when two boys have offended, one of 
which kneeling down bends bi:i body towards the ground, and 
he is called the bl.iik; (he other is named tlic tuimnier, and 
taken np by four of his comrades, one at each arm aud one at 
each leg, and struck againsl the block as tiiany limes as the 
play renuiie^.. 

Hunt the Slipper.— In (his pastime a number of boys aiid 
girls indiscriminately sit down upon tbc ground in a ring, with 
nne of their companions standing on the outside; a slipper u 

I I'ollui. liih ii. cap. 7. 
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llien produced by idose seated iti llie riri";, ami passed about 
trmn one to ibe other underneath Iheir clothes as briskly as 
possible, so as to prevent the player witliout from knowing 
where it in ; when he enn find il, and detain it, the person in 
whose possession it was, at that time, must change place with 
him, and (he play recommence*. 

$hult)e.47ock has been spoken of in a former chapter, the 
rngraving. No. US,' afTords an ancient representation of the 
game. 

IX.— SPORTING WITH INSECTS— KITES— WIND MIL W 

Spinninfj of chafers and of bntterflies.— 1 dn not know a 
grealer fiiult in ibe nurture of chil'lrcn than the conniving' at 
the wanton ncis of barbarity which ibey practise at an early 
age upon innocent insects; the jnd<;>ment of ihot parent ronsi 
be exceedingly defective, or simngely perverted, who can pro- 
portion the degree of cruelty to the smaflness of the creature 
(hat unfurtunalely becomes the sufferer. It is but a fly, perhaps 
he may say, when be sees his child pluck off its wings or its 
legs by way of amusement; it la but a fly, and cannol feel 
much pain; besides ihe infant would cry if 1 was to take it 
from him, and that might endanger his health, which surely is 
of more consequence than many Hies : but 1 fear worse conse- 
quences are to be dreaded by pemiilling it to indulge so ricious 
an inclinalion, for as it grows up. the same cruelty will in nl' 
likelihood be extended to larger animals, and its heart by de- 
grees made callous lo every claim of tenderness and humanity. 

I have seen school-boys shooting of flies wilh a headless pin 
impelled through part of a tobacco-pipe, by the means of a 
bent cane, and this instrument is commonly called a fly-gun; 
from this Ihey have proceeded to the truncating of frogn, and 
afterwards to tormenting of cats, with every other kind of 
animal they dare to attack; but I have neither time lo recollect, 
nor inclination to relate, the various wanton acts of barbarism 
that have been practised, arising from the want of cbeckin); 
this pernicious inclination as soon as it begins to manifest in 
the minds of children. 

The chafers, or May.flies, a kind of beetles found upon tHe 
bloom of hemlock in the months of May and June, are gent* 
rally made the victims of youthful crueltjr. These inoffensive 
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ispots are frernteiilly caught in (Treat qunnlities, crammed into 
Rmall boxes without food, and curried in the pockets of school- 
buys to be taken out and tornieiited at their leisure, which in 
done in this manner ; a crooked pin having two or three yards 
of thread attached to it, is thrust through the la!) of the chafer, 
nnd on 1(8 being thrown into the air il nalnrnlly endeavours to 
fly away, but is rendily drawn back by the boy, which occasions 
it to redouble its e (Torts to escape; these striiggles are called 
spinning, and the more it mnkes of them, and Ihe quicker the 
vibrations are, the mure its young tormentor is delighted with 
faiM prize. 

I am convinced that this cruelty, as well as many others 
above mentioned, arise from the perpetrators not being well 
aware of the consequences, nor conscious that the practice of 
them is exceedingly wicked. 1 hope (he reader will excuxe 
my introducing n story relating lo myself; but as it may serve 
to ehicidate the argument, I shall venture to give it. When u 
child, I was caught by my mother, who greatly abhorred every 
Bpecfea of 'cruelty, in the act of spiiming a chafer; I was so 
much delighted with the performance that I did not observe 
her Cuming into the room, but when she saw what I was about, 
wilboul saying any thing previously lo me, she caught me by 
the ear and pinched it so severely that I cried for mercy ; to 
the punishment she added this just reproof: "That lusect has 
its feelings as you have ! do you not see that the swifl vibrations 
of its wings are occasioned by the torment it sustains? you 
have pierced its body without remorse, I have only pinched 
your ear, atid yet you have cried out as if I bad killed vou." 
I felt the admonition in its full effect, liberated the poor May- 
fly, and never im ' ' ' *"" ' 
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The prerriling representation is (roni a drawing on a tmuik 
script in (he Royal Library.' 

ThJH bnrhamn<i sport is exceedingly ancient. We find it 
mentioned Sy An^itoplmnes in his comedy of The Clouds.^ ]l 
IS raited in ihe Greek melotonthe, MijXaXovSi;. rendered in the Latin 
«raral>f*ii". which seems to haye been the n»in« of the insert 
Rut the Grecian hoys were less cruel in the operation tlinn 
thone of modem limes, fi>r thev hound the thread about the 
legs of the beetle, instead of ihrnsiing a pin ihroiigb its tail. 
We are also told that the former frequently amused iben> 
nelvcH in the same manner with little birds, substituted for the 
beetles.* 

The Kite is a paper machine well known in the present day, 
which the boyij fly into (be air and retain by means of a long 
string. It probably receircd its denomination from haviair 
originally been made in the shape of the bird called a kite ; in 
a short French and English Dictionary published by Miege, 
A.J). ICdO, the words cerf volant, are said among other sig- 
nifications to denote a paper kite, and this is the first lime I 
have found it mentioned. Now, the paper kites are not r^ 
fitricted to any particular form ; they appear in a great divcraily 
of figures, and not unfrequently in tbe siiiiililude of men and 
hoys. I have beeu told, that in China the flying of paper 
kites is a very ancient pastime, and practised much more gemv 
rally by the children there than it is in England. Frutn that 
country perhaps it wan brought to us, but the time of its intnv 
duction is unknown to me; however, I do nut Rnd any reason 
to conclude that it existed here much more than a ceaturv 
bark. 




117. Tbi PlIPEII WlRDmLL. 

This is from a painting nearly five hundred years old ; (bough 

diflcrs very little in its form frou those used by (Im; ch^Idr>.a 

at present. 

>Mo.t.b.<ii. ■ ActiLMCiMlhelKt. • Pdlu. b'b. li. (*B> 7. 
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X.— BOB-CHEBRV. 
This is "a play amoii? diildren," srvs Johnson, "in wInVh 
the flierry is hiinfj my as to bob affainat the mouth," or ralher 
so his;h ns lo oblige them to jump in order to rsilch it in tlieir 
iimiiih, for whicb reason tiie candidate is often unnurceffsful. 
Henre the point in the passage whirh Jobnsuii quotes from 
Arbulhnot. " Fob-cherry teaches at once Iwo noble virtues, 
patieocp and constancy ; the ftmt in adhering tu tho pursuit of 
one end, the latter in bearing a diBappoiotment," 




118. Rgl-CliiniiT. 

In this engraving-, taken from a MS. of the fourteenth century, 
in the Royal Library,' we see a sport of this kind where four 
persons are playing, but ibe object ihey are aiming at is niurh 
larger than a cberry, and was probably intended to represent 
an npple or an orange, " It was customary," we are told by 
Mr. Brand, " on the eve of AM-HalloHs, for the young people 
in the north to dive for appli's, or catch at them when stuck 
at one end of a kind of hanging beam, at the other extremity 
of which is fixed a lighted canille, and that with their mouths, 
only having tlieir hands tied behind tbeir back."^ 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES 

A paslime something resembling that of diving for lb« app)e«, 
I take it, is repregenled b^ the furegoing' engraving frona a MS, 
in the Bodleian Library,' and the business of the boy upnn 
the Ton u, with his bead over the vessel of water, h to catch 
some object contained therein, or to avoid being ducked when 
the other end of the form is elevated by his companion. 



XI^HOODJIAN BUND-^OT COCKLES. 

Hoodman Blind, more commonly called Blind Man's Jia9, 
is where a player is blinded and bulfeted by his comrades untU 
he can catch one of llieui, which done, the person caught ia 
blinded in bis §tead. This pastime was known lo the Greciun 
youth, and called by them myia chaiki. Mum x<>''«.^ It is called 
Uooilman'a Blind because ihe players formerly were blinded 
with their hood.^ In the Two angry Women of Abington, n 
comedy, this pastime is called the Chrisimab-sport of liobniaii- 
Biind. 

THie manner in which Hoodman Blind was anciently performetl 
with us appears from ibese three different represcutaiiuns, all 
of them from the Bodleian MS. before mentioned. 
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IM. HOOOHIN IlLlKn. — XIV. CiNTunv, 

The players who are blinded hare iheir hoods reversed upon 
Iheir heads for that purpose, and the hoods of'ibeir compaDJoiiB 
re separately bound in a knot to biifTet them. 

Hot Cockles, from the French hauleB-coquilles, is a play in 
which one kneels, and covering' his eyes lays his head in another's 
lap and g'ucsses who struck him. Gay describes ihif pasluue 
in the following lines: 

Ai 11 Hoi C'Kklei once 1 laid me Jokd, 
Ai>d tell tlie w^glitj lutnd oriDBiiji i cla«-D, 
BuiDtnii gate m gcuile iHp, and t 
Quick rcne, uid read toU miscbiei iu hei eje. 

" The Chytrinda, Xurpirla, of the Grecians," says Arbulhnpt. 

is certainly not our hot cockles, for that was by pinching', not 
'l>y sinking;" bntthe descriplioti of the chytrinda, as it is given 
by an ancient writer, bears little or no resemblance to the game 
of h'rt cockles, but is similar to another equally well known 
with us, and called froi; in the middle. The chytrinda took 
place in this manner: — A single player, called xorpa, kotra, 

nd with us the frog, being sealed upon the ground, was snr- 
unded by his comrades who pulled or buffeted him until be 

ould catch one of them; which done, the person caught took 
his place, and was buffeted in like manner.' 1 scarcely need 
.to add, that the frog in the middle, as it is played in (he 

iresent day, does not admit of any material varisition. There 
was another method of playing this game, according to the 
same author; but it bears uo reference to either of those above 

escribed. The following engravings represent both the pastimes 
above mentioned, taken from the Bodleian manuscript of 1344 
last rcierred lo. 
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113. Hut-Cock <»■ 




Hi. Ftoo m rai Middlii 
XII.— COCK. /IGimNO. 

I hare aiready spoken at large upon cock -fighting, 
ilirowing; at cocks. I shall ouiy observe iliat the latter, espe> 
cially, was a very coninioii pastime among the boys of ihiH 
country till within these few yearR; ami in the following eiv- 
graving we have the copy of a curious dcliuenlion, which I take 
to represent a boyish triumph. 




lae Ctw-T"'"'"""''^'"'*'** 




The hero suppnsetl to have "on the cock, or whose cock 
•wcaped utiburt fnim the danger to which he had been exposed, 
is carried upon a long pole b_v two of his companions; he 
uolils the bird in his hands, and is followed by a third comrade, 
who bears a fla^ emblazoned with a cudgel, the dreadful in- 
Mrument iiKed upon these occasions. The original painting 
occurs in ihe manuscript mentioned in the preceding article. 



XIII^ANONYMOUS PASTIMES— MOCK HONOURS AT BOARDING 

SCHOOLS. 

The two next engravings are representations of a pastime 
the nHn.e of which is unknown to me; but the purpose of il 
in rwidily dtscovered. 




118. 

[n this, which is from the just cited Bodleian MS., we se*^ 
la young man seated upon a round pole which may readily 
turn either way, and immediately beneath him is a vessel nearly 
filled with water; he holds a taper in eacL hand, and one of 
ihem is lighled, and his business, I presume, is to bring them 
both lot^tlier ,'.«d light the other, being careful at the same 
time no" to lose his balance, for that done, he nmat inevitably 
fall into the water. 

In the following, from a beautiful Iwok of prayer* in the 
possession of Francis Douce, esq. the task assigned lo the youth 
is slill more difticull. as well from the manner in which lie is 
seated, as from the nature of the performance, which here he 
has completed : that is, to reach forward and light the taper 
held in his hands from that which is affixed to the end of tlie 
i>ole, and al a distance front liim. 
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Tlie uriginalfi of botli tliese engravings were made in (he fwur- 
leenlh century. 

The snbjuined engr.ivir^, also from a drawing in Mr. Douce'* 
booli of prayers, re(iresents two bnys seated upon a form by 
tlie skle of a wnter-tiib; both of lliem wjlh their hands fixe<) 
belovv their knees, nnd one hendinfr backwards in the sani* 
poRilion, intending^, I presume, to touch ihe water without iuk 
iBera^in^ his head, or falling into it, and afterwards to recovei 
bis piwition. 




i;r 



This trrtk beintr done by the one wan probably imilated by 
Die other; I Bpcak however from conjeclure onlv. li' it be 
necessary for him wbo stoops to lake »ny thing out of ihe water, 
the pastime will bear some analogy (o the diving for applv* 
represented by the eiig^raving No. I |J), on a prt-ceding page.' 

Ill some great Boarding Schools for the fair sex, it k cus- 
tomary, upon the introduction of a novice, for the scholars la 
receive her with much pretended solemnity, and decorate a 
throne in which she is to Ite installed, in order to hear a set 
speet^ addressed to her by one ol' the young ladies in tht 
noine of the rest. The llirone is wide eiiousb for three peioui.H 
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to nit conveniently, and is made wilb two stoola, having a 
t'lh nearly filled nt<h water betivtien them, and ilie whole is 
covered by a rounlerpane or blanket, ornamented wiili ribands 
and other trifling fineries, and dmwn very tiglitly over llie two 
stoiiln, upon each of wLich a lady is seated lu keep the blanket 
from giving way when itie naw scholar takes her place; and 
these are called her maids of honour. The speech consists of 
high-flown compliments calculated to flatter the vanity of the 
Btranger; and as soon as it is concluded, the maids of honour 
rising suddenly together, the counterpane of course gives way, 
B' d poor miss is unexpectedly immerged in ihe water. 



IV^HOISES OF CARDS— QUESTIONS AND COMMANDS— HANDY- 
DANDY— SNAP-DRAGON— PUSH-PIN— CRAMBO— IX)lTEIUEa, 

BvUdmij of houses tcith cardi, and such like tnalerials, is 
a very common amusement with children, as well as drawing 
little waggons, carls, and coaches; and sometimes boys will 
harness dogs and other animals, and put them to their waggons 
ill iiniialion of horses. Something of this kind is alluded to 
by Horace, who writes thus in one of his satires : ' 

To baild litile Loush, anU Joui niic« to tlie dJnuDuiivB wiggont. 

Questions and Commands, a childish pastime, which though 
aomewhat diflirent in the modern modification, most probably 
derived its origin from the basilinda, BaaiXifia,' of the Greeks, in 
which we are told a king, elected by lot, commanded his com- 
rades what they should perform. 

Itandji-dandy, " a play." says Johnson, " in which children 
change hands and places;" this seems clear enough according 
to ihe following quotation from .Shukspeare; "See how yon d 
justice rails upon yond simple thief! hark in thine ear; change 
places ; and handy-dandy which is the justice and which is the 
thief;" to which is added another from Arbutbnot, "neither 
cross and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite so ancient as 
handy-dandy," 

Snnp-drntjon. This sport is seldom exhibited but in winter, 
and chiefly at Chrislmas-time; it is simply healing of brandy or 
Bome other ardent spirit in a dish with raisins ; when the brandy 
being set on fire, (be young folks of both sexes standing round 
it pluck out the raisins, and eat ihem as hastily as ihey can^ 
bill rarely without burning their hai\dB, or scaXAm^ V\\e« wxavs.^-*. 
' Lib ii. at. 3. line 47. • ¥oliui,ViS).i.ii. «^T- 
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Puifi-pin is a very silly sporl, being nothing more llian siuijily 
pushing uiif pin iicross another. 

Crambo is a diversion wherein one gives a word, lo whirh 
another finds a rhyme; this, with other trifling aim i semen Ik, is 
nieiilioned in a paper belonging lo the Spectator.' " A liltle 
*iii[>erior to these," that is, to persons engaged in cros6>purpcii9e«, 
<|Utstions, and coniniands, "are those who can pluy at cramliu, 
or cap-verNes," In this '.\e trace some vestige of a more nnritiil 
pastime, much in vogue in the fonrteenth and fiflt-enth ceiituriri>, 
called the A fi C of Aristotle ; which is strongly reciiniini-iiih •! 
by the author, one "Alayster Bennet," not only to children, but 
also to persons of man's estate, if ignorant of letters, llie 
proem to this curious alliterative alphabet is lo the following 
effect : 

" Whoever will be wise and command respect let him learn 
his letters, «n<l look upon the A B C of Aristotle, ngaiiiit 
which no argument will hold good: It is proper lo be known 
by clerks and knights, and may serve to amend a mean man, 
for often the learning of letters may save his lile, No good 
man will take offence at the amendment of evil, therefor*.- let 
every one read this arrangement and govern himself thereby, 

Ueiukya and bears every man Dtkd cbild bow thai I bflg)'uoF. 

A to iiseTOkifl. (0 adFeniuraUB { ne anger the too mucli. 
B 10 bald. 10 bi:i;. ind btiaid iboa uui loo biode. 
C 10 curtea. to fiuel, anil cure boi too vm. 
D lo «Jull, Lo dreadlulL» and drjiik ihfiu not too ofL 
£ to pUjugt. to elccUeul ; ne tu erneilfulj liFytb«r. 
F lo fit^rLe, lie too laniilier but freDdely of irbere. 
O to glad, to gloryoua, kurf gralosy iboa tbdt bale 
H to baity, to b«rdy, ne too lievy )d iIijuf bene. 
J to jetiyng. to JBugliog, end jBj)e not Ino ad, 
K to keepM'g. to kynJ, and wbre E^na^es lacliei kmoef ■ 
Xj tfl lolbflt to loTyu^. to liberal] of goudi. 
U to medJuri. to m^rry but aa manner Dfrketh* 
K U> ooyuua. to Dyce, ne Dougbt lo newe faoglo. 
O to orpyd, to oTtyrtbwartt. and otbra do tbee hatf* 
F la pTEysyn^, to preTy, ne prerleu •fiitiv prynce*. 
Q to (jueynt» to ffUeretouF» but tjuyeiie tiele liiee may* 
K to ryeloui, to rpvclyng, ne rnge ant loo moclie. 
8 toauaiige. lid lo rteiryng. nor atari: not too bWe. 
T to laylouTB. ne tayle wyte, for li'mprtince yt liatylhj 
V to Teni'maua, to tiolrol, and waste nnl Ino itj)x-U. 
W W wyld, ne ivniblul. anal ne idq oyie deemc UieB. 
For ieat if a f^ll. 
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There nre two copies of Ihis alphabet aimitig the Ilnrleian 
manuHCTipl". one niaiked ITOfi, wrlden in the foiirteenlh century, 
nnil unotiier marked 541 ; whenre ihe abore is chiefly takfii. 
At ihe endof Ihe fiirraer we read " XT wyth e»ed and per se — 
Ampn." 

Lollerieg, m which toys and other trifling prizes were in- 
cluded to be drawn for by children, were in f:ishioD formerly, 
but bv degrees, and esppcially Btnce the establish meut of the 
State Lottery, ihcy have been inagnifled into a dangerous spe- 
cies of gambling, and are very properly suppreKSed by the 
lejfi^laliire. They were in imitation of the Stale Lollenes, with 
prizes of money proportionable to the valne of ihe tickets, and 
drawn in like manner. These lotteries are called little goes. 



XV^OBBOLETE PASTIMES. 

I hare here allempled to give some account of the principal 
sports practised by the children of this country. I am fully 
eensible thiit the list uilt admit of very many additions, and 
also that the pastrmi'M which are included in it have been sub- 
jecl lo numberieBs vHriiilion!<. 1 have, however, set down all 
that 1 can recollect, and described them according to the 
manner in which 1 have teen ibe larger pnrtof llieni performed. 
It only remains for Die to enumerate a few more, which indeed 
are not well known to nie, but may be elucidated hereafter by 
some more able writer. 




1^9. 



This engraving represents a kind of a mock procession, whert 
«neof the company, equipped in a ruyal habit with a ciown 
upon his head, is walking wit\i t\8 manVNe iwyNa'jft^ V'^ V""* 
alieiidaatti, and pr*"'eded by a zans V«»X\ntt liiV »»A)«j'>«\'b "*' 
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knotted thon^. I presume it to be tlir inslnllDlJoii cT llie King 
of ihe Bean, who has (ilrpa<Iy Iweii introduced to tlie reailer. 

Below it are two figures, one of ihoin bliuded willi tiis hood, 
having a club upon Iiis shunlder, and approaching towards an 
iron cauldron, in order no douht to strike it with liU cluh. 




130. 



This may probably refer to tfae amusement at wakes atid 
fi»irs, where various tasks for pastime sake are frequently a^ 
pigned to blindfuliled persons, as the Wheelbarrow Race, de- 
peribed on a preceding page,' The drawings from whence the 
two last engravings arc derived, are in the Bodleian Al^< of 
1344 already mentioned. 

The Rport in the next representation is quite unknown to me, 
iinleKB it may be thought to bear some resemblance to the 
Greek game called npodrdraskinda, krcMpaimi-ta.'' where one 
being sealed in the midst of his comrades, closed his eyes, or 
was blinded by the hand of another, while the rest concealed 
themselves, and he who was found by him after he was pei^ 
milled to rise, took his place; this was evidently a species ol 
the pastime called hide and seek. The original of this eiw 
graving is in a M8, of the thirteenth century in the Roya 
Library.' 




131. 
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I ain (H|uallyat alciss respecting Uie two next repress nlntioiw 
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Those that are nlandin]^, and those th»t are seated helow 
Ihem, are evkicntli- eiiffiigcd in a Mmiliir kind of paKtime. The 
only game within ihe coiiipii^i of my knowle<ige that bears any 
rcKeiniilance to it, I have seen played by two {>ersons one o. 
ihem allernately holds up the fingers of his right band, varying^ 
the number at his pleasnre, and the other is obliged to answer 
promptly by exposing a like number of his fingorw, which n 
called by both, and the least variation on either side loees. In 
these delineations there are three players, and he in the middle 
Bepms to be alternately answering to the other two. They Mre 
ill Ihe Bodleian MS. of 1344. 

Mr. Douce's Book of Prayers of the fourteenth wntury ctia- 
tains thr allowing representation. 

9 T> 
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Ilfre we s^arope apparently made fart at I>ofli ends, and 
A man laying hold of it with his feelb, by wbjrh he seems 
to Riipport himself. If thin be the meaning of the dclineHtrw, 
the trick may properly be cla§sed with those that were exbibiled 
by the nuDstrels and the joculatore. 




135. 




136. 



With respect lo the two preceding drawin(2ii from the fre- 
tjufiiliy mentioned '!&S, ut 134.4, in the Bodleian Library, I ctui 
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hiirrfly vcnliire a cooji'cture; uniesx we may suppose thpm 
reprcseiil two of the riiliciilous ceremonicR bf longing torhe Fw- 
tival of Poii)^ I suspect lite inonks with the iiiihs in No. 135, 
are lay people who have assumt'il the reiiffious habiti), for the 
former Imve not the ton«!iirf, but ibeir hair t§ pnwdered with 
blue. 




I 



XVI.— CREAG— QUJCKE-BOrVnO-tlAND IN AND HAND OUT— WHITE 
AND BLACK, AND MAKING AND MAHRINli— FIGGUM— MaSEL 
THE PTO— iUiLE ABOUT THE CHURCHYARD— PENNV-PRICK, 
PICK-POINT. &C.-MOTTOES, SIMILES, AND CRU8S-PURPOSES— 
THE PARSON HAS LOST HIS CLOAK. 

Creag is a n;ame meiitiiined in a computus dated (he twenty- 
eighth of Edward 1., A. D. i;30(), and said to have been played 
by his son prince Edward, 

Queke Borde, with Hand yn and Hand oute, are spoken of 
ns new !n>i»e^ and forbidden by a statute made in the sevens 
teenth year of Edward IV. 

White and Black, aiul also Makiwy and Marring are pro- 
hibited by a public act e>it)<l:Iifibed in the second and third 
years of Philip and Mary. 

Figgum is said to be a juggler's game in the comedy of 
Barlbolomew Fayre by Ilea Jonson, acted in 1614 ; to which is 
added, "the devil is the author of wicked Figgum." In ihe 
same play mention is made of crambe (probably crambo), said 
to be " another of the devil's games." 

Mfis'^l the Puggp, and playing for ibe hole abont the chnrch 
yard, are spoken of aa boys' frames, in a comedy called The 
longer thou livest the more Fool thou art, written in the reign 
of €|neen Eli/aheth. 

Peiiny-pricke appears to have been a common game in the 
fifteenth century, and is reproved by a religious writer of that 
period.' 

Pick-point, Vfiil fit-point, Bloir-pnint? and Gregory, occur 
it. a dcsrriplion of the children's games in the sixlepnlh renlnry. 
Blow-point was probably blowing an arrow through a trunk at 
certain numbers by way of lottery. To these may be added 
another pastime, called Draifing Dun ont nf the Mire. Chaucer 
|>robably alludes to this pastime in the Manciple's Prologue, 



Itwi. MS. 1391. 
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where the lioet seeing the cook asleep, exclaims, ** Syr, what 
duniie IS in the mire." 

Mottoes, Similei, and Crott Purposet, are placed among; 
the childrena' games in a paper belonging- to the Spectator.' 
And the Parsou haa lott hit cloak, in another, where a supposed 
correspondent writes thus: "I desire to know irtfaemeny game 
nf the parson has lost his cloak is not much in rogue amongst 
the ladies this Christmas, because 1 see they wear hoods of 
-•11 colours, which I suppose is for that purpose."''' 



• Vot.m.iiio.e4&. 
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A B C of Aristotle, S9fl. 
Abbot of Wisnilc, 339, 3*0, 
Abbots, 8, 9. See Clergy. 
Abingdon, 353. 
Abington Abbey, 86. 
Abrahsin, 1 07. 
Ace of Hoses, 320. 
Aery of lUwks, 89. 
A^liric, Earl, SH. 

Mt\iin, ITl. 

liberie. Bishop, 81, Introiluciioii. 

Agaps, 364. 

Agesilaus, 380. 

Acnes of Poictou, 192. 

AJaunles, 19. 

Albans, St., 17, 150,855. 

Alcibiiulea, 38. 

Alcinous, 91. 

Alen, 30S. 

Alra (Church and IVTiitsuii), 3t. 
lotr. 367. 

Alexander the Great, «, Si. Intr. 

Alfred, 20, lutr. 

All-hallows, 391. 

Alleys (BowUng), 63, Intr. 2CB. 

AndroTnHcbe (a rural), 66. Intr, 

AniniaJs — baiting, teaching, imita- 
ting, &C. 49, S3, Inlr. 175, 839, 
8*3, 853, 8Sfl, 3«9, 

Anion, Duke of, 800. 

Anlaff, a Dane. 183. 

Anne, 168, 811, 816, 230, 836, 8«, 
815,917,959. 

Lady, daughter of Duke of 

Norfolk, 1*S. 

Apes, 89, 90*, 839. 9*1, 9*9, 9*3, 
«7. 

Appiea, Hying for, 391, 396. 
Artbiaas, SOS, 385. 



Archbishops, 9. See Clergy. 

Archery, 69, Inlr, 48 — bow-known 
to Saxons and Danes. I'AW— arch- 
ery of the Nomiana, 50— by la- 
dles, ibid — forms of Saxon bows, 
ibid — use and practice of thecross- 
bow, S3 — bows and arrows to he 
kept, 61, 58— decay of archery, 
SS — prices for bows, &S — equip- 
ment of an archer, 59 — directions 
for archery, 6 l—marks for shooting 
at, B8, 63— feats in archery, 64— 
ancient bowmen's superiority, 66 
— a goiid archer called Arthur, 68 
— priies for archery, Bic. 69, 73, 
US. 

Arcubslistariang, 73. 

Arden of Fevershaln, 307. 

Arjiuinent and testimony compared, 
51. 

Arion and Harry Goldingbam, 48, 
Intr. 

Aristotle, A B C of, 398. 

Ark, Noah's, 166. 

Anns, list of under Eliwheth, 58— 
at tournaments, 134, 135, 137. 

Arragon, 161. 3'2T. 

Arrows, 59, 63, 70. See Archnry. 

Ar^nic, to save giants, 44, Int. 

Art of Memory, 335. 

Arthur, round table of, lio. 

a pootl archerwhy called. GH,' 

Prince of Wales, 161, 387. 

Artillery, list of, under Elizabeth, 5fl. 

gardens. 34, Intr. 

Arundell, Robert, a good sUnger, B7. 

Aaapb, 174. 

A«c«»u». \tR, 

Asia anl X^b.u<», 1\ . «■», «i\ ,^«ft» 
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Asses, A»a-rscing, 99, 47. 966, 346. 


Beaatsof flight, IH. ^H 


Astley ( Amphitheatre), 90, ZM. 946, 


Becket, Thomas a, 11. ^^1 


947, ass. 


Bedford -square nrchery, 1'^ ^^H 


Arhdstan, 18. 31, 40. 


Becf-slt'ak, dressinj; of, 936. ^^M 


Altitudes for arthtry, 61. 


Beelzebub, 153,901. ^^M 


Augustus. 3K4. 


Bdl. Adam. 65, 185, ^H 


Austria, Dukeof.lTS. 


BeL Savage, shows at the, S.iti. V 


Automaton chefis-iiluyer, 201. 
Axes, combats vdlli, 149. See Justs. 


Bells for ringing, hawk-bells, prii^ 1 


bella, &c. 89 1 . 38, 39, 12, 10 , 993, 1 
^5^i 1 

fDnmb ), 77, ^^1 


Baboon, 959. 


Babylon, 308. 
Back-gaininon, 91, Ina. 310. 


Be'jamiu iitroet, 89S. ^^M 


Beiijamites, slincers, 71- ^^H 
Beoric, king's fa coner, 87. 1 


Badger, IH. 99, 9B0. 


B^^ipes, 194, 193. 


Berdic. king's joculaior, 195, 901. 1 


Bailing animals with dogs, S9, £3, 


Bermondsey, South wark] S5, 311. 1 


Intr. 97«, SWI). 


Berners, Juliana, 17. M 


BaiancinR, 231, 232, 833, 234, 219. 


, Lord. 17, ^^M 


BaliBtarii, 58, 73. 


Bessy (the). 348. ^H 


Ball, games witb, 91 to 110, 173, 


Beverley, I8K, 195,346. 


195, 19(i, 904, 931, 3LH), 


Bi-vis of Southampton, 185. 


of little ilogs, 167. 


Bcwits, or hawk's bdls, .ti 


Ballad-singers, 967. See Joculatore. 
Ballouii-ball, 96. 


Bibie-plays. See Plays. 


Billiards, 970, 999. 


Ban -dogs, 2^3. 


Binding Tuesday, 350. 


Bandy-ball, 101, 103. 


Birds, tutoring, catching, imitating. 


Banners, 134, 133, 136. 


&C, 28, 38, 39, 9t8, 95.i, 390 


Baptism of Bells, 992. 


See Hawkiiie, Partridge, Ste. 
Bishop of Fools, 315. ^H 


Bar, throwing of, 75, 76, 369. 


Baraton, Martin, 196. 


(Boy), 346. ^M 


Barbary horses, 19. 


Jtishops, B, 9, 1 1. See Clergy* ^^M 


Barber, a Irag-piper, 194, IffS. 


Bittvna, 37. ^H 


Barbers, 28J, 337. 


Blackfriars bridge, 90. ^^| 


Baids, 170. Si.'e Minstrels. 


Bladder (blown), fooi-baU, lOL ^H 


Barge, I^rd Mayor's, 307. 


Blessing of Bells, 299. ^H 


Barley-brake, 3 89. 


Blie. 133. ^H 


BarlOj Murquie of, 67. 


Blind-man's-buff. S99, 3!n. ^H 


Bnmard Peres, 337, 


Blois, Charles, Garl of. 59. ^H 


Barnet, SJS. 


Rlondel, a minstrel, IT9. ^^M 


BasE, or Prisoners' Bars, 78, SSI. 


Blow Point, 103. m 


Bason -ringing, 291. 


liuar-huntin;:, fighting, &c. 5, ir> M 


Basset, 335. 


S3, 858, 8S6. ^M 


Bastard doga, !!)■ 


Boats. 68, 146. ^H 


swords, 99, Intr. 


Bob-cherry, 3S1. ^^M 


Baste the Bear, 387. 


Bodmin, 37. Inlr. ^^U 


Bas tile, 319. 


Bone Ace, 33.J, ^^B 


Bat for hurling, &c., 91, Sec Bali, 


Bonfires, 300, 378. 1 


Bath, 3J0. 


Boniface, or Winifred, Archbiabof ^J 


, Lord, 810. 


of Mons, 95, ^^M 


Balling (Bird), 38. 


Bonner. Bishop, 157. ^^H 
Borough, Sir Kd. 63. ^H 


. Battle, touriiamenis tike, 131, 132. 


Baytaui Ispestry, 4. 

Bean, King of the, 343, 400. 


Boss-out, or Boss and Span, 384. ^^M 


Bolder, John de, 194. 


Bears, bear-baitinir. bear-garden, &c. 


Iloujbon, Dukcof, 93. 


48, Intr. 18,176,201,211,297, 


Bow and Arrows, 68. Intr. W, 68, 


839, 2S6, SS7, 958, 859, 9(i9, 9(i4. 


G.3, 73. 379. 


gameof" Baste the Bear," 387. 


Bowl (Wassail), 363. 


I Bea-il, a pame at car<ls, 3R5. 


WqwWw?, 61, S'i.XnW. la^,^^ 


^^-^ Beasts for hunting. 11, S9. 


■B(n.l^\l\ieS,?.Oft- 


^ of chat^e, 17,^. 


^'fli^l.^cn^,^^- ^^M 
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lidDEX. 407 1 


Bdj Bishop, sve. 


Cut of Hairka, 36. ^^1 


Bojfi, 373 10 *00- 


CastKneis, 823. ^^M 


Brainnee fair, 887. 


CnMiug the bar, 75. ^^U 


Brakcly, 133. 


Charles the Bald, 132. ^^M 


Braiiilenborow, Marquie of, 91- 


Charms fur hanks, 31. ^^M 


Brcad. 83. 


Chartlev-hall, 29T. ^H 
Chaae, beasta of, IT. ^^M 


Breakfast (Rojal), ZS6. 


Breeches formerly wornbylailii-s,i4. 


Chases. See Forcali. ^^U 


Breslaw, Juggler, 219. 9ii. 


ChcapsidepngeAnts, 11, Intr, ^^| 


Breiail, Itobiirt de, 12S. 


Cheats, 211. See Joculatonb ^^M 


Bridal ((■oumry), 119. 
Brilisli MuEfUln. 79, 99. 


Cheek- music, 201. ^^M 


Chelsea, 89. ^^% 


Brillony. S9I. 


Cherry (Bob), .391. 1 


Hr lad-Bireet, 68. 


Cheshire. 79, 370. ^J 


Bruiiauhurgh, victory al, 3. 


Chess, 21, 6S, Intr. 300 loSIO. ^H 


Bubble the juHlice. S7*. 


Chester, 41, BS, 95. 101, IBl, 2Tt. ^H 


Bueket of water, tilting at, I'M. 


Cbeveretter, Jsnino de, 191, 808. ^H 


Buckinj>ham, 19. 


Cliitilcnnas, 346. 317. ^H 


Buckler-pIny, SOS- 


Citildrens' plavs, 319 lolOO. ^^| 


Bucks. See Deer. 


ChilCrc (Thel,'l5. ^H 


BlifFoons. See Juculators. 


Chimney-!' weepers, 3S8. ^^H 


Billing IlmiB, a iDouniebitnk, 636. 


China, 281, 390. ^H 


BuU-bairin^ and Hull-running, 11, 


Chivalry, 27, Intr. ^^M 


53, il, Intr. 856, 247. 859, 27fi, 


Chri^tmus, 118, 1,16, 222. 251, «W) ^H 


277. 


2H5, 327. 339 to 3i9, 370. ^H 


dop, 19, 857, «9. 

^ Jonn, game called, 2Ji. 

^B Bullen, Anne. 371. 

^V Bulrushes. He. 


Chuck- fa rChinp, 386. ^H 


<'al, pole-cat, wild-cat, 18, 28, 109j ^H 


Cat after tnoOEC, 381. ^^M 


C'atahanque, IBJ. ^^U 


BumUe-puppy, 211, 974. 


Cadierine of Portugal, RB, 33S. ^^U 


Burford, Ux-. in. 368. 


^ nf \rTou.\n mi t9f ^^^H 




Burgundy, old Dul>e of. 93. 


Cauldron, Iron, a play with, 400l ^^U 


Burlesque Music, 293. 


Ceres, 361. ^H 


• BurletHL-!, 290. 


Chsbloun, Earl of, ISO. ^H 


Bury St. Edmund's. B, 14, 21, 99. 


Chaffinches, 51, Intr. ^^M 


Butchfrn' hounds, 20. 


ChaHrieti, 3V. ^^1 


Butt (U'aUT), lilting at, 120. 


Chaldea, 3i)B. ^H 


Butterfly and buy. 3 SO. 


('haleiun, castle of, 52. ^^H 


Butta, archery, S3, 58, 0^ Oi, t}5. 


Challenger to justa and tounuiineiiti 1 


Byrhtric, a Saxon, Sfi. 


2fl, Intr. 118, 263. 1 




Chan (Gteat), 199. ^M 


raedmon, 17", 


Changes, ringing of, 891. ^^M 
Charing-erois, a mews, 37, 2^ ^^M 


^K Caiaphas, \53. 


^H Cakes, tansy, 34D. 


Charlemagne, 175. ^^| 


^H Calculation, methods of, 313. 


Chjriea I. 57, Intr. SB, 69, .309. 


^H Caleilnniuii!, 19, Intr. 


II. 9*, Intr. 48, 59, 68, 


^M Calf (Gulden), 296. 


220, 93S. 


^B Calves-head fesst, 12. 


V, of France, 384. 


» Cunibuc, 101. 


VI. of France, 7fl, 917, W«, 


Cainp-ball, 101. 

Candles, play about lighting, 395. 


3i3, 381, 


VII. of Ft»nce, 311. 


Cane Game, 12S. 


Churches — plays, abuses, festivals. 


Canute, 31, Intr. 4, 10,30S. 


ales, in, 2j. 150, liT, 345, 310, 


('njisriaon fur a hawk, 32. 


31B, SOi. 367. ^H 


(i|)et, Hut;h, 4lt. 


Churn, or com, supper, 361. ^^M 


Car. Itobert, Earl of SomerBot, 259. 


Circus in St. Ccorgu'n-fielils, 830, ^^ 


Cards. 32. 33. HH, Intr. 3J3 to 336. 


'JVS. %K. 1 


■ Houses of, 397, 


CWei\cie\VS. V\ti^ a\ mi™, \^(>- 1 


rai7iet.H-prJiinp. KO, Intr. 




1 ijii^eaii, f'reriL-h game called, «d6. 



^K 408 iimsa. ^^^^^H 


^H Clcremont, Ear) of, 19S. 


Crawl, a ahowman, IflS, S4J. ^^H 


^H Clergy, 21, £1, 60, IdIT. S, 9, 11, 


Creag. 403. ^H 


^H SI. «4. 31, 37, 150, IS8, ISS, 158, 


CrenetB, 46, Intr. S4T, ST.'*. ^H 


^H i£T, 183, isa, tsa, 241, s^e, sos. 


Crcny, battle of, 62. ^H 


^H 


Cribb^^, 535. 1 


^H Clerkenwell, gl, 363, 289, S9B. 


Cricke^ 106. 1 




Crimp, 336. ^^M 




^H Cleveland, Dutchi-ss of, »il. 


Criol, Bertram de,18. ^^H 


^H Closh, game of, ST 1 . 


Cro(»boir.51. See Archer]-, ^^H 


^^H Cloudesle. William, an atcba, 8J> 


— - . Pur loses, 4<i3, ^H 


^^1 Clon-n. 3U1, 


CroEB-and-Pile, 337. ^H 


^H Club-bull, 104, 105. 


Croconiane, 212. ^^H 


^H Clubs, suit of, 394. 


Crowds, violins, 34, Inir. ^^| 


^H Clym of the Clougb, 62, 183. 


Crown coffee-house, 335. ^^H 


^^1 Coachea, hackney— a hone and hi§ 


Croyland, Abbot of, 291, 993. ^^U 


^^m keeper parading in one, S4fi. 
^^B Costand badge, rowing for the, 69. 


Cruelty to animals 3tte,389. ^H 
Cuckolds, 33. ^H 


^B Coblers, S3. 


Cuckows, 25. ^^U 


^^M Cock — cock -figh ting, cock-thm wing. 


Cudgel- players, 369. ^^M 
CuinberlanS sailing society, 90. ^^B 


^H &c 34, 53, Inir. 24S, 349, 310, 


^H 394. 


Cops (prize). «0, 90. 1 


^^1 Cockchafers, &C. (pinning of, 3Se, 


Cure of Hawks, 33. ^J 


^H 


Curlews, 37. ^^H 


^H Cock-pit, 28 1. 


Curs, 20. See Dogl. ^H 


^H Cockneys, 343. 

^H Coleahill Heath, Warwickshire, 47. 


Cushion dance, 297. ^^M 






^H Colet, Dean, 346. 


Cut-work by ladies. 66, Intr. ^^| 
Culhrcd, King of W. Saxons, 363. ^H 


^H Coll, the trt^tour, SOS. 


^H Colts. 92. 




^H Columbines, king of, S9T, 398, 329, 


Dancea, Dancers, Dancing A nitcalv 


^H 33(11 


and Rope- dancing. 47, 65, Incr. 


^H Combats (ordetJ), lists for, 139. 


196, 207 to 398, S39 10 259, 9M, 


^H Concerts, 987. 


312,349,357, 


^^H Conjurer, the dumb, 51, Inir. 


Dines, 20, 59, Intr. SC, 48, 49, IM^ 


^^m Consiantineof Wale*, 3, 18. 


257, 306, 350. 


^^M Constantinople, 131. 


Darla, 75, 76. 


^H Cooks, 39. 


Daichel-mead races, 46. 


^H Coots, 32. 


David, 71, 174,993 ^^1 


^H CoTcyta, 91. 


D'Eu, Count, 93. ^^1 


^^M CorineiiB, giant, 42, Intr. 


Dee river, 88. 


^^M Corners, Four, 973. 


Deer, 25, Intr. 9,17,18.90,82,34 


^H Cornliill, 118,851. 


Defence, science of, 262. 


^^B Cornish and Cornwall, 62, 63, 67, 


Deformity curiously imitated, 33^ 


^H 80, 98, )58, SU3, 367, 382. 


Delphoa Bells, 51. 


^^M Corpus Christi, mystery called, 151. 


DemihagH, 58. 


^H Costly Colors, 335. 


Derbyshire, 79, 279,380. 


^^H Cotswold, game of, 36, l^tr. 


Deserter acted, 919 


^H Cuvent Garden theatre, 30, £0, Intr. 


Devil and Devils, 153,901, 3U. 


^H CoTcntry Play (the), «8, 49, Intr. 


among the Taylors, 38*. ^^M 


^H 


DstU's dance, 343. ^H 


^^M Counteni, 337, 


Devonshire, 8", 392, 


^H Country Bridal, 119. 


1\..».. .* niA 




^H • Plays, 159. Sec Plays. 

^H Courcy, Ear of Ulster, 264. 


Dice, 33, 33, .^9, llttr. 305, SDft. 


Diomedes, 308. 


^H Court, or Coat, Cards, 3:i2. 


Discus, 74. 


^H PiavR, H'X). See I'lays, 


Disquiremenlii. or Mummlngs, S51, 


^^ Cow and Cow-hide, 2fiO, 359. 


Uistacation curlouslf iullated, S3S. 


■ Cowdry, in Suss., 14, 


IlivTm%,%i. 


r Crambo, 3QB. 


».-51f^t Smxi^'Sav, 


L CVjines, i5j 37. 


■too^mef ». ^iEo» \*w^-'W I ^*. 



^^c^m J 


IKDEX. 4^9 1 


Oogget'l Cwt and Bulge, S9. 


Edward IV. 61. Intr. 55,48, 139, 


Dogs, 8, 19, SO, B5f. 4a, 167, 80*, 


148, 184, 189, IIH, 274, 385, 403. 


839, B*3, S*6, 853, 857, 2a8, aiy. 


Vj. 43, Intr. 69, 818, 32*, 


£76, £H4. 


3tO, 354, 369. 


■ ball of little dogs, 167. 


Edwin Kingof NorlbumberUndfST, 


Domino, 322. 


Intr. ^m 


Dort in HuUand, 33. 


EgcTton, Sir P. 43. ^H 


Double wicket, lOli. 


Egg dance, 225. ^^H 


DoTer, Etob., 36, ]ntr. 


E^ga uf hawks, 35. 1 
Eliubcth, 49. 46, 56. Intr. 14, 44, 1 


Dnves, 37, 


Diagon (Stisp), 397. 


45. 58, 67, 77, 95, 99, HO, 121, 1 


Orsgoiis, W, Intr. 883, 884, 348, 


1*7, liy, 168, 1B5, 903, 905, 9'24, 1 


3G0, 369, 363. 374. 


S52, 257. S9l). 374, 378. ^H 


Dramaa. See PUya. 
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Draughts, 316. 


Elk, ^M 


I>raw-brii]ge on London-bridge. 4^, 


Eltbani, Hants, 375. ^^M 


iDlr. 


Elvcrlon, Dcrb. 367. ^^M 


Drawing Dun out of ilic Mire, 403. 


Elvctham, Hants, 95. ^^M 


OresBcs, hunting, IS. 


Elysian Fields, 377. ^^ 




Emanuel Comminus, 131. 1 
EmperofB, appropriate hawks of, 37 1 


Minslrels', 189, 


caparison of a hawk, 38. 


— meanness of one. 199. 1 


Dniry-lane, 28«. 


Enchanters, 199,900. ^J 


Duck-hunting, 284. 


Enclosures, 90, SI, 50, 56. ^^| 


and Owl, 88i. 


Eneas, 128. ^^M 


Ducki and Drakes, 387. 


Engravings in the work, notice of, 1 


Duke, appropriate han-ksof fi, 37, 


66, Intr. 1 


of Shoreditch, 67, 68. 


Ent4^rtainmenta, royoJ and ooblo, 3B, 1 


Dumb Bella, 77. 


46, InlT. 1 


Dun (drawing out of the Mire), 403. 


E. O. tables, 307. ^J 


Dungbi)! dogs, 80. 


Epiphany, 344. ^^U 


Ihinatable, ISO. 


Ervalton of Spain, 865. ^^U 


Dunslaii. SL 30, Intr. 171. 


Esau, 50. 1 


I>ulch, 39, Intr. 880,833, S34, iM, 


Esquires and Esquireship, 95, Imt. ^J 


870, 973. 


37, 115, 135, I3T. ^H 


Duzedeys, Perrot, 194. 


Essex, 19, 79, 108, 349. ^H 




Eibelbatd, King of Mercia, ^tR-i. ^H 


Eagles, 34, 37. 


Ethelbert, King of Kent. fi. ^^M 


Earls— tbeir hawk, and their Us Tor 


Elhclri'd the unready, 350. ^^M 


loumamenta, 37, 133. 


Eton Montt'in, 347. ^^M 


Easlcr,11,9i, 118, 340,387. 


Eu, Count d', 93. ^^M 


Eating tire and stnncs, 8.36. 


Eubiea, 305, 308. ^^| 


— hastj-pudding, 3fi7. 


Even or Odd, 386. ^^M 


EcclraiaBiica. See Clergy. 


Evil Mcrodac, 30B. ^^M 


Kdu'bwitha. 40. 


Eurydicc, 377. ^^M 


Eden, Sir Fred. 144. 


EKOTcism of bells, 999. ^H 


Edgar, 4, 18,31,88. 171,365. 


^^H 


Edmund, King of EaaC Angles, St, 


Fabolators, 180. See Juculalors. ^^M 


49. 


Fair sex, 143. See Ladies. ^^| 


Education of Princes, James I. on. 


Fairs, 366, 369. ^^1 


SI, Inlr. 


Falcon, 37. See Hawking. ^^| 


Edward the Confesnor, 96, 31. 


Falconer. 94, 28. ^^ 


1. 7. le, 52, 130, 140, 190, 


Fantoccini, 167. 


194, 960, 325, 403. 


Feathers, 59, 60, 934. 


11. 60, Intr- 17, 183, ISS, 


Fen church -street. 353. 


191,903,210, B27, 337, 


Ferrers, George, 34" 


III. 60, 81, Intr. 19, 98, 


Ferrets, 32. 


54, 43, Si, 7S, lOO, 108, 104, tVI, 


FcalWalot¥ooU,^VV,iW- 


ISS, IHP, 193. lB4y 195, 288, «35, 


Fii\A\e wu\»)M.V s\ra\^, «»Aa"w<^ 


«tfl. 3ti. 


1&&. 


H^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M '^■V 


■ 


^^^H 



^V INDEX ^^^^1 


^H Fiddlers, Ifl6. See MinitrcU. 


IJaniens, Marjr-bone, 290, 


^H Fi(;hiing of cocks- See Cockfigliliiig. 


Northumberland puUi^ 


63, Intr. 


^^M Pingprs, gsliies with, i03. 


Paris Garden, 86, Imr 


^^M Firfwnrk*. liTI. 


256, 9i7. 


^^B Fiehing nnd Fowling, 3B. 


^_ RnimTjiHTli '•aO ^JT 




^H Fives, 


Spring, or Vnusball, aSH 


^^B Flight, bcaats of sweet and gf (tink- 


Garter, Order of, 141. 


^H iiig, IS. 


Gascoygne, Thomas, poet, 47, Intr 


^H Flora, S.'>1, 357. 


959, 378. 


^^M Florentines, I'i, Intr. 


Gaston, Karl of Foix, 7. 194, 964. 


^^H Flnwcr de luce, a beatl called, U, 


Gaunt, .fob n of, i:i3, 191, 9JS. 


^^1 


iieesc, 22, 37, 34(1. 


^H Flute, imiuiion of, 9i5. 


Genoese, 59, hi;. 


^H Foix, Earl of, T, LSI, Sfil. 


GTOlfry, Lord of Previlli, I S3. ^ 


^H Fol, Rob. te, 194. 


George 1. 46. ^^| 


^H Fool, or FooU, IA8, IA3, Ifit, 836, 


11.376, ^M 


^H Fool'i dance, S9I, «2S. 


III. 374. 


^H fesdval, SiS. 


GennanB. 20, ISl, 13«, Ul, tt^ 


^H bolt, as. 


914, 306, 395, 336. 


^H plough, 3*8. 


Geofrey, Abbot of Bi. Albani, t-X). 


^H Foot, standing on one, S83 — eontesi 


Giants (piReant), 40, 41, 4V, 43. 


^H with the feet, Vil. 


Inlr. 141, :{69. 


^H ball, KM). :j6». 


Gladiators, S60. 


^^B racing, 77, 11)1. 


(:i«fc, 334. 


^^H Forcer, Francis, inudciau, 290. 


Glecmeii. 171, 173, 18.1, 913, 3J# 


^H ForeslR (Royal), '21, Idh. G. 9, IT, 


See Joe ula tors. 


^M 19, 23.3i,Jl, 133. 


Globe Tavern, near Hungerfonl' 


^^M Fnte in Itosoiti, t7. 


market, 168. 


^^1 FourComeiB, ^73. 


Gloves, hawks,' ^'i. 


^H — ~ Kings, S-2S. 


Gloucester, Thomas, Duke of, 138. 


^^M Fowling and Fithing. 3R. 


Goals, «, 253. 


^H Fox, S, 11. IS. 22, %3.3HI. 


Godefroy, Earl of Itolo^jne. 41, It.r 
Goff, game of. 101. H>a, 103. 


^^1 and OccKe, 318. 


^^B fVunceand French, 28, D9, !>4, 131, 


Gog-iiiugog, 42, Intr. ^^ 
Golden (.'ali', -^6. ^H 


^H 1.1:j, 140, 179, 191, 'J^T, SGG, 9*11, 


^H 3<l!>. 300. 316, 317, 319, 3'^, 321. 


(•oldlinches, .18. ^^| 


^^B Frederic UarbaroMia, 35. 


(.ioldinghain, Harry and Arion, td. 1 


^H Frctzejerkin, 9<i. 


Intr. 1 


^H French nrauj^hia, 316. 


Ooliah. 71. 1 


^H Friar Tuck. ^.^4. 


Goose, game of, 338. M 


^H Friars, 93. See rier^y. 


(Fn^taiid), 3lfl. ^M 


^^1 Frog in the middle, ihe, 39:1, 


Gordon. Will. 1.^8. ^H 


^^m Frying-jian music, 994. 
^H Fmco (niarine, 309. 


lioshawks. See Hawking. 


Grace, time of, in hunting, 20, SS. 


^H Pulimart, IH. 


Gray, (ieorge, fencer, '1H3. 


^H Fulke, Dr. 316. 


Great Chnn. performance by, Ittfl. 




Greeks. 71, 84. H7, HO, 981. Stt3. 




30,j, 308. 313, 314, Sio, 3:iH, llhO. 


^^M Game — names of beasts of sport, IT, 


3S3. 385, 386, 387, 390, 3il9, 39S, 


^H 


398, 400, -103. 


^H laws, 31, IntT. 4, 6, )4, Zl), 


Green, Jack in the. S.iH. 


^^ 34, Si. 


man, 294, 375, 37T, 378. 


1 cocks, 981. See Cockfigh ting. 


Park, 376. 


r of GooBP. 33S. 


Greens {Bowling). 63, Intr. 90"- 


The solitary Ontnc, 319. 


Greenwich.aB. Intr, 156, 181, i^ 


L tlnminft, 91, J9 to 62, Itiir. M,4fi, 


^&1, ^Sl^.%1\. -^m 


1 .Wr, 327, 398. 




^^ Oitrdfm, Artj'IIury, 3*, Inlr. 


V^teun, ^^> ^H 






Grey, or Badger, IS, 390. 

valers of, IS 

(Henry dt), of Codnor, 16. 

houndB, 7, U, le, 19, 20, 81, 

a2, 880. 
Gridiron music, SQ4. 
Grief, liow counlcracted, 52, liitr- 
Gringonneur, Jacquemin, 3S3. 
GriDmng-match, 8T1- 
Gtoont! of tulored greyhounds, 31. 
Giwrds, officera of, 356. 
Guarine, Fulco, 309. 
Guary miracle (thi^). I'lS. 
Guillurd. 159. 
GuniB, 31, 379. 
GySbrd, John, IT. 

Hug-bults, &S. 

Hacs(Dcmi),58. 

Half-bowl. STt. 

H^lRaver Moor, Comw. 31, liitr. 

Hsliday, Walter, 184. 

Hall, Jaouh, ropC'daticer, 390. 

Hammer- throwing, 3i, Intr. 73. 

Hammersmith, att. 

Hampshire, 3£0. 

H amps lead, 959. 

Hand-ball, 91, 95, 99«, 3+9- 
giins. 41, 67. See Bow. 

in Hand. 61, Intr. 

Handd, Sf9. ^90. 

Hands — (M'rsous equally right and 
left huTi'led, 71. 

Handy-dandy, 397. 

Hart, 17, 18. Scu Deer. 

Hirvcsl-home, 3();J. 

Hastings, Hi. 

Hasty, pud ding, enlitig, 372. 

Hallield. 195. 

House, 8,H. 

Hawking, 31, 33, Intr. — travelling 
with hawks, &c. 1, G. 7, H, 11^ 
how hawking conducted for ladies, 
11 — hawks paid in tribule, Ifi — ■ 
early ireatiee on hanking, &c. IT. 
24 — vahle of hawks, 91, as — 
hawks, ensigns of nobiljly. 21 — 
orijirin nf hawkin;;, 25 — hawks and 
hounds Uken lo church, 25 — train- 
ing hawks essential lo the educa- 
tion of a f^ntleman, 25- — ronianilc 
*tory about hawking, -2(1 — among 
Saions, 29 — decline of hawking, 
31 — method of haivking. 31— ca- 
parison of hawks. ii2 — llitir value, 
3-l,3B— early trtatiwson hawkinf-, 
3.1 — di He rent Bpcrita of hawks, 
3a, 37 — fflw against having any 
but foreign ones, S3 — tcmia uieii 
in bawkiiig, it. 



Hay, or Raye, dance, 997. 

Haye, a fence-work of netting, 21^. 

Hayinarket Theatre, 60, lulr. Ml. 

Jlazcl wands, 68. 

Head or Tail, 337, 

Health -drinkers, 5S, 63, Intr. 

, public, bonfires for. ;i72. 

Ifvhnels, 134, 139, 140, 261- 
Henchnien, 362, 
Hen (threshing tliefnl), 3*8, 
Henry I. 20. 187, Ih5. 

II. 9, 10, 11, 15, 40. 70, 

133, 102, 256, 309. 

III. 60, hilr. », 72, 81, 

lU-i. 117, 1*0. 

IV. T. 17, 151. 

V. 17, 137, 202. 

V(. II. Bl. 

VII. 28, 16, 60. Inlt. n, 

81, 35, 54, 5S, rM, 93, 1*M, 186, 
195, 327, 352. 357, 3J2. 

VIII. 311. 11, *3, Intr. h, 

32. 37. 56, 67, GH, 7S. 94, 160, 
161, 205. 251. 252, 2.S*, StW, 269, 
872, 886, -287, 295, 328, 347, 35 i, 
356, 362. 

I. Emperor, 132- 

III. 199. 

II. of France, 189. 

son of James 1. 103, ««tS, 



385. 
Heralds and Heraldry. 17, 135, 13«, 

139. 
Herbert. Su- W. 307. 
Hercules, 98. 
Hennits, 22. 
Herodiai, 808, 209. 
Herons, 3*, 37. 
Hertford, 219. 

Earl of, 375. 

HenFordshire. 15, 874. 

HtTWood, Maaler of St. Paiil'i 

School, 2iO. 
Hide and Seek, 381, 100. 
Hig;:inB. a pus hire- master, 836. 
High Irame, 33J. 
Hinguar, 87. 
llippaa, 84. 
Hiicbin, Herts, 82. 
Hobby-horses, 41. Intr. SS4, fe5t, 

;U1. :H2. 
Hock Tuusduy and Hodiing, 16'^ 

319, 350. 
Hockley in the Hole, 51. Inir. im, 

263. 
Hocus Pncus, 80S. 
Hog, learned. 'U%. 

HolUtiA, ioVvTv, \at\ o'v, ^-i-- 
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Hoine(narvwl). 383- 

Hoodmaii-blind, 39-2. 393. 

lloodi fur hawkt, 32. 

Hoops, leaping ihroitgh, &c. K9, 

383. 
Hopping, 225, 366. 3B8, 383. 
Horn-blowing, 32, InU. IS, 10, 30, 

172. 
Horse-collar, grinnine tlirougt, 371. 

racing and Horsos — Cribuie 

in horses, &c IH— horneB train- 
ed to conceal sportsmen, 38 — 
racing in Smithflt-'iii. 10 — seasons 
for racing, 41 — Chester raws, 11 
— Barbnry horses, 19 -^ value of 
racers, 43 — racers of romance, -tl 
— racing, a liberal i>astimc, 41 — 
breed of horses «ilended to, 4t — 
rojal patrons of racing. 4.5— Hyde 
Park nces,4G,47 — Siuinfotd ract.-G, 
43— tiicka and perform a nces by hor- 
MS, 943 to 246 — horGcs baited with 
di^, &e. 243, 357, 380. 

(Staking), 38. 

Hospitality on saints' days, Sic. 373. 

Hol-cockiea, 392, 3a3. 

Hounds. 7, II, 12. 19, 20, 21, 25. 

See Greyhounds. 
Houses (card), 397. 
Hubba, 87. 
Huffe-cap, 368. 
Hug, ComiBh, 90. 
Hugh Capet. 40. 
Hughen's Royal Circas, 216. 
Hugo Petroleonis, 10. 
Hungary, King of, 98. 
Hungerford, Sir Ed. <i9. 
Hunting. 25, 31, 33, IntT.— more 
ancient than hawking, I — among 
the BritonEi 2 — the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, 3, 4, 5, 6 — huniing 
swine and the wild-boar, fi^iow 
conducted for ladies, II — huntin;; 
dresses, 14, 15 — hunting privi- 
leges of Liindonrrs, 15 — ^bcajirB of 
sjKjrt, 17 — ^arly trealises on hunt- 
ing, 17 — different modes of hunt- 
ing, 20 — in encloHures, "0— hnnt- 
ing terms, 29. 

■ ' — (Duck), 284, 2S5. 

(Squirrel). 2RS, 

" Hunt the Fox," 381- 

" Hunt the Sqiiirrel," 397. 

■' Hunt the Shpper," 387. 

Hurling. 98. 
Husbands, 29. 
Hustle (Pitch and), 270. 
Bfide Park, M, 8». 

/c« si tiling, 66, 383. "iSV. 



Idethun, 174. 
Illuminations. 373. 
Imitations of animals, 349 tD2M, 
Infection, bonfires against, 372, 3'S. 
Iniquity, a dramatic chamcter, ti3. 
Innocents' day, 346, 3>7. 
Installation, mock, at sehooU, 39H, 
Interludes, 156, See Playa. 
Ireland, a vaulicr, 830. 
Isabel of UavaHa. 917. 2iH, aill. 
Ishuiael in the desert. iO- 
Islington, C7. 

llaly and Italians, S9, Ititr. Ill, 
120, 133, 141, 211. 



Jack in the Green. 3S6. 

of the Clock-bouae. ie4. 

Pudding. 37i. 

James I. 31, 56, Intr. 7. 3fi, ill, 

56. 901, 229. 254, 889, e9B, 3UI, 

307. .375. 

II. 167, ?20, 236, see. 

Janglers, 181, 19^. See MiaURth 

JapeiB, 191. See Minstrel* 

Jerkin (Frieze), 9Q. 

Jermin. SirT. 29, 282. 

Jervis (Justice), 301. 

Je«8CB, a hawk's, 3?- 

Jeators, Jestours, IHO. See MinelrclL 

Jewiu^sCreet, 28?. 

Jew8, 94, 286, 364. 

Jigs. 997. 

Jingling-match. 370. 

Joculaiora, 197 — ihdr perfurmanca 
■.scribed to magic, 198 — Aiialie 
jugfilers, 1 99 — ihtir tricks accouDI- 
ed for. 201— RyUfll, a tregetour. 
203 — privileges of king's jugglers 
205 — d isreputeofmodertij uggltn, 
905 — daneinj!. tumbUng. and ba- 
lancing by joculaMrs, 205, 908— 
HiTpdias tumbling, 208, 2fiB — va- 
rious modc^ of dandttg and tum- 
bling, ill — representation! iiT 
tumbling, Ell, 219 — ^leemnu' 
dances, 213 — sword-dan emu. rope- 
dancing, 214 (□ 921 — Morris- 
fuicc, S23 — the postiire-m«sl«r, 
r^lS — mountebanks, fi.'tfi — balane- 
mg. 2,11— the linker, s:i7— ani- 
mals trained for bailing, &c by 
joculators, 939 to i'i9 — sworJ- 
nlflj, 959, 293. See MinslreU. 
Jolin Butt, game called, 275. 

(King), 264, Sifl, 309, 

I. of Ctatile, 324, 

rf G\-Q,'n<., \^\, «!». 

ae,\\o"CiKni., \V\- 

^ — <,,?>vr^, \^> v^, ■a*., W, ■ 




IMiex. 
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Judges looking big as li'ina. 41, Inir. 

Jugglers, 181, \SS. ikA. L9o, Ihij- 
See Minsfpl*. JuculBlors. 

JuElice Jervia, 301. 

Justinian. IIG- 

Justs, «[, 27, S$, Inlr, — challengts 
to, &!■. HI. U«, 2S3,— ditfL-Tence 
from louf name [Its, 1-5, — law for, 
133— jusK rtiiresi-nled. 142— pe- 
culiarlv in honour of the ladits, 
1*3 — tlie lanri; of llle ladies. 1*3 
— grealspkiidourof justs, &e. 143, 

ae, ssa. 



Kayles, STO. 

KenilwDTlh, 43, 46, Inlr- 19, 90, 

IIT, ItU, 16S, Sit, 23S. 
Kent, IS, 25. 

Ketiulph, King of the Mercians, £6. 
Ktm-babj, or t*om-baby, 3S4. 
Koygw^n, John, \5B. 
Kidltngtoit, Oxon, 358. 
King, his LairkB. 37. 

birth-day, 376. 

deer. See Deer. 

duty to God, by Jamet 1. 

31. ]Dir. 

' minstrelB, 189, 191. 



of the bean, 343, «)0. 

Cockneys. 343. 

jugglers, 205. 

' mioscrL-U. 185, 190. 



and Queen, game of, 60. 

Kings, ancient splendour of, 37, luir- 

68. 

nl arms, 135. 

Kissjng-dance, 2itT. 
Kite- flying, 3au. 
Kittle-pins, ST 2. 
Knave of pinks, 398. 

out of doors, 35. 

Kuevyt, Anthony, 57. 

Knights and Knighthood, S9, £4, 

Intr. 37, 1^0, 125, 133. Mb, 

137, 13S, ItO, Ul, 143. 
Knives, and knives and bftl1», and 

kniveB of jugglers, 137, 17S. 203, 

E3i, 294. 
Knowsley, Thoniaa, trver, 57T. 
Kolson, a northern hc'ri. 19, Intt. 

88. 

I.kte-msking, by ladies, 05, latx. 
Lsildur-dance, i2G. 

I,Bdii's, 51, 35, 61. 64 to 6S, Inlr. 

1 1, 13. 14, 32, S9, 30, 31, 37, fit), 
SI. 117, 104, 105. 136, 138, 143, 
Its, VST, 203, S8?, see. See bIbo 
U'lwaeu. 



].adios' pupjiies, 8G. 

Lady of the Luiiib. .189. 

Ijanib, Lady of the, 358. 

Lambeth, 350. 

Lamps (Glass), 373. 

Lance of the Ladies, 143. 

Lancet, 125, 139. 

Lansquenet, 335. 

Laiilerloo, 335. 

Larks, 51, Intr. 3», 39. 

Lntimer, Bishop. 354. 

Laund, Perrotdeta, 194. 

Laws, Game. See Game Law& 

Laxanis, 166. 

Lcadenhall, 40, 118. 

Leap-frog, 389. 

Leaping and Vaulting, 2£9, S30- 

Ltarned pig, 9iH. 

Learning, 32, 37, Intr. 

Ledo, a Greek, 3liS. 

Leicester, Abbot of, II. 

Earl of, 128. SeeKeniU 

worih. 

Leiuors, dogs called, 20. 

Lent, 23, Intr. lae, 15 1, 890, 334. 

Leopards, 22- 

Ltlters described by skating, 98. 

Leufe Castle, 200. 

Lincoln's Inn Society, 343. 

Lions, 23. 

Lists and Barriers, 131. See Tour- 
iiamrnts. 

Little Goes, 399. 

Living Quintain, ISO. 

LoggalE, 271, 272, 

Lombard 9, 94. 

Loiiibardy, game of, 329. 

London and Londoners ; exe 
pastimes, privileges, &c. of, 23, 
34, 35, 36, 39, 46, fiS, 57, 02, 
Intr. 16,45, 6B, 57, 66, 69,75, J 
76, 80, 86, 87, 90, 99, 126, 146, ■ 
147, IM, 18«, 219, 820, 95E, 956, * 
9GI, 862, 269. 874, 281, BH4, 98(i, 
296, 309, 316, 325, 327, 34T, 349, 
358, 359, 361, 362, 375, 375. See 
Finsbury, iiord Mayor, Short- 
ditch, &c. 

Long Bow. See Bow. 
Long-bou'ling. 269. 

Longchamp, Bishop, 18T, 

Lord and Lady of the May. 353. 

Mayor, 36, 39, 41, Intl. 81 

89, 340, 361, 374, 

of Misrule, 339, 340, 341, 

Lorem, Joliati de Mees de, 189. 
Lot\AiTOC, tvoiN tiooW., Uft. 

Loileriea, diVwumi » ^^%- 

Lovsin, "iU. 





LoTp perfecting Valor, 113. 

Louis Xlll. 9U. 

liouia. Emperor, 132. 

LowbclliDg. 38. 

Luce, a beast callol, t3, 4S, Intr. 

LydiflUH. m, .'!U4. 

Lyon, VViUUm Ae, 93. 

Lytdi John, 354. 

Maces, lea. 

Mad-bull, bequest about, STB. 

Madcly Manor, £09. 

Madrid, liBO. 

MaKic-Unlhorti, 198, 201. 

Mahometan paradise. £^H, 

Maid Marian, 333, 3H. 

Main (U'drh), S9S. 

Making and Marrinf;, 103. 

Mall in St. JaiutVs Turk. ll>3. 

Mallards. 37. 

Mandfvillc, SjrJ, lOB, ?01, 

Marbles, 3H4, 

Margaret, daughter of Htnrv VII 

327. 
Marmot, a French taily, S4. 
Marian (Maid), 353. 334. 
Marka for shooting at, 6% 65. 
Marriages, game of quintain at, 1 1 9. 
Alarron-bones and Cleavers, S9t. 
Martins, IT, 19, S2. 
Mary, 41, InW. fie, filO, 819. 25T. 

31T, 36S, 3TS. 
Maryhone Gardens, 390, 3Tfl. 
MiiGqii crudes, ?31. 
Mass, burleEque, 346. 
MoHBcy, Master, 43. 
MaKter of Defence, 383. 

of the game, IT, 20, si. 

— of King's revels, 340. 

Match (quick), 376. 
Matilda, Queen of Hen. 11. 102. 
Matrinionv, paine of, 337. 
Matlock, balance-masler, 834. 
Maximilian, Emperor, 94, IfiT. 
May Raines, May-day, and Ma v. 

I^tcs, 31, lutr. 321 Ui 3iS. 
Mcchein, larae! Van, 33S. 
Melilus (Abbot), 3()3. 
Men not so easily taught aa children, 

Mcndlesham, John le, 194. 
Menelaus, 910. 
Merchant Taylors' Hall, CT. 
Mereia, 362. 

MereUcB, orniiie men's morris, 317. 
Mcritot, or Merry Iroiler, ft swing, 30a. 
Merhn, 37, 

Merry -indrew, 836. mo. 
■ makers. See MiiiaUels, 

ierr^lhouglit [Mcritot^, 30S. 



Mesfina. 14it. 

Metromachil. 310. 

Mews at C'hanng-cmse. If ?■ 

Mewias, I'eitr, 57. 

Middlesex, 13. 

Middleton. Sir T. 4S. 

Midsummer E»e, o 39. SIW. 

Milan, 33, 

Mile-end Brchcrs, OS. 

Miles, James, performer, 226. 

Military Sports. 27 to 31, luir. & 
Artlicry. S;c. 

Milk-maids (May). 337. 

Mimoi. or Mimics, 171. SeeMiii 
strels. 

Minstrels. Merr)' makers. &c. is, Intr 
171) — northern scalils, 171 — Saxon 
glecmen, 171, 178 — plays with 
balls and knives. 173 — a very dis- 
linj^uislicd minstrel, ITJ — Saxon 
harpers, !77--jefiWurs,lSO,lfll,lW 
—guild of mi'nslrtlB, 194 — abiiK« 
and decline of minstreli^i 18^ — 
minstrels «atyrists and notUren, 
1S6 — aiiecdolea and dreaa of min- 
strels, IB!*, 190— rewards to thciu, 
192, 194— their proflifiacy, 192. 
?03— sometimes dancing- In an tti», 
196 — other notices, 2!9, 286. 'i97, 
293, 33H, 361, 363. See Jocul*- 
tops. 

Miniiels on the Serpentine ice, US, 

Miracle plays, 130, 159, Se« Play*. 

Misiiissippi, 300, 

Mixeberg, 133. 

Molra, S9. 

Monasteries, 316. See Clergj. 

Monday, Plough, 346, 

Mongrels. So. 

Monkeys, 30, 51, lutr. SO*, 
239, 211, 259. 

Monks, 10, See Clergy. 

Mons, Winifred, Archbishop of, 25 

Monson, Sir T. 36. 

Montacutc, Lord, 14. 

Montague EIoui,e, 79. 

Monteni (Eton), 34T. 

Moody, John, 38. 

Moorfields, 09. 

Moors, 252, 3R4. 

Moralities, plavs called, 153. %tt 
Plays. 

More, Sir T. 2R3. 

Moreland, S. founder of Vauxhtll, 
899. 

Morging, Lord, 6H. 

Mnriseo, Spanish, ces. 



i^^h..^^l -^J 




]\I>E^. 4ifl 


Murru, Sit Cbr. n. 




Ostlands, palace of, 14. H 


Munimer, Bogw Ae, Hf>. 




Obebrook, Derb. 307. ' ■ 


Moshie. ■ paramour. a07. 




Olaf, IVygesdon, 19, Inlr. 85, 17^1 


Mosl'Hp ihe I'egge, 403. 




Olympic g.imei, 78, BO. H 


Mottow, 403. • 




Ombre, 335. H 


Movinij pictures, 168. 




Opera, 60, Intr. 2SB, SgO. ^^U 


MiiuLit Saint, 33'1 




i 'range. Prince of, 94i> ^^^| 


MounteliankH, S'M, 




Oralonna, V90. ^^^H 


Muunljoy, CharlcB, Loril, 20, 


Inrr. 


Ordeal combata, \3H. ^^^H 


Mull's, 89. 




Orcnn, icnitation ul', SS5. ^^^H 
Orleann, 377. ^^H 


Mummings, or DiKguiscnifnli, 


161*, 


fciO. See Playa. 




Ostruiliiiida, 33R. H 


Music snil Musicianf, S4. Intr. 


18:'. 


Oibes of Bresugelb, Sir, 200. H 


28(i to i<J*. See -Minstrelt. 




OtUT, 18. ■ 


hoUBPB, 2SJ. 




OuroMomachio. 31(i. ^^^H 


Muskets, 31, 379. 




Ouiroaring Dick, ^H7. ^^H 


MyisiirTict, pliyc called, tSl. 
Plaji. 


See 


Owls, 284, 2TiS. ^^H 




Oxen, docility and adomrnpit I^B 






243, 985. /W 


Kaili, 3£T. 




Oxfordshire, 19. * H 


Nalierer, Janinole, iB-l. 




H 


Naples, 800. 




Pace, n 39. In IT. fl 


Niuplius, King of Eubuca, 3QS, 


30B. 


Paganica, 102. ^M 


Nausica, 91. 




Pageants. 35, 40, 41, Intr. 159,181^ 


Netille-wark, 6i, Intr. 




361, 362, 376. 


Krvill, Hugh de, 191. 




Pagen, 25, Intr. 135. 
Painter, |>eril of a, 43, Intr. 


New Cut, 33t. 




Forest, S, 




Pair of cards, 332. 
Palrsline. 130. 




Newcastle, flS. 




Pall-mall, a game, 31. Inlt. 101 


Nevnnarket racei, IS. 




949. 


Newton, Master, 103. 298. 




Pancakes, 88*. 


Nightingales, t«. 

Nine IVorthies, 43, Intr. 




Pancmss, Earl of, 67, 




Pantheon, Pin keth man's, IfiS. 


holes, E7*. 




Pantomimes, 6, IbT. 


mens* inorria, 317. 




Paper windmill, 390. 


pin«, 972. 38*. 




Paradise, Mahometan, 288. 


Noab. 16, 158. 




Pardoners, S2. 


Nobilitj, 22, 93, St. 31, 32, 37 
40, Itltr. 1, 3, 4. 6, 6, 91, 


,39, 


Paris, 804, 917, 241. 


24, 


Garden, 56, Intr. 350. 237 


111, 195, I3T. 13!>, l»3. 




Mallbew, 73. 


Nola, Bisli»pof, BSO, 8B1. 




Parks, 6. 


Norfolk, a^**. 




Parrot (Popinjay), 54, 57, 08, 
Pardon has lost liis cloak, 403. 


Duke of; Lady Anne 


his 


(laughler. I*S. 




Partridges, 37, 39, 983- 


Norman, John, Lonl Mayor, BO. 


Pnulinus, Bishop of Nola, 950, 291 


Nonnani, SO. 21, S9, IJ4, Intr. 


(i. 


PnumeCarie. 3v2. 


50, J3, 138, 17S. 177, 197, 


285, 


Pavon, a danee, 295. 


306. 




Paye, Sir Charles de la, 901). 


Norruy, King at Anni, 135. 




Peacock-dance, or t'avon, S95. 


North WaUhain, 9S1. 




Peacocks. 37, 60, 117, 23*. 


NorthampionBhire, 19. 
Northumberland house and gari 




Pedlera, 82, ISi. 


ens. 


Pccckc, K. curious combat of, 1:94 


«3, Intr. 




Fel-quiniain, 113. 119, 190. 


Norway, la, Intr. 
Nomich. 11, 343. 




Penneech, 335. 




Penny Prickc, 403. 


Nunneries, 346. 




Pentecost, 188. 
PcTTo\ Ae Lan'ni, \^%- 


Ojig, fS. 




PiThian .^mbaisaici , ?sa. 


Odd CtVen and), 3t8, 


■ 





^B 4W IWOBK. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^H Ptinro biTik. 64, latr 


Powel, a famous fire-etter, X*1. ■ 


^^B Pliaucia, ftl. 


Prayers books, how illuminated, lot 1 


^H Phea^nu. 3T. 


123, 209, 833, 240, 26T, 3M. 1 


^H PhUip and M>r]r. AS, Intr. Bre 


PreviUc, Geoffry, Lord uf, 13S. J 


^H Mary. 


Price, predecessor of Astley, 24«. ^HJ 


^H of France, 141, £64, 30!l. 


a burlesque musician, 2g4. ^^H 


^H Philipt, B Merry-Andrew, 16T. 


Prices ordained for bows, 68. ^^H 


^H PhiloBophcr't game, 314. 


Priests. Sec Clergy. ^^| 


^H I'ick-point. 403. 


Prime and i'rimcro, 32S. 333. ^^ 


^H pLCts, 19, Intr. 19. 


Princes, education of, 31, Inir. SI. 


^^H Pictures (moving), 16^. 


I'rinting traced to cards, 326. 


^H Pigs, SI, liilT. S,^iS,370. See Boar. 
^H Pile (Cross im)), 337. 


Prisoners'-bars, 78, 381. 


Prizes for archery, wrestling, roiring. 


^H FinkethniBn, Mr. 52, Inlr. 1S9. 


at loamaments, &c. 69, 82, 83. 89. 


^H Pinki, Knave of, 320, 331. 


90, 133, 138, 139, 143, 149, IW. 


^H Ping, noodi;n, gamea wilh, S69. 


225, 283, 372. 


^H Pipe-csll, 30. 




^H Pipers, 22, 342. 


froccssions and Pageants, 35, Ifi, 


^H Piquet, or Picket, 334, 


Intr. 361, 36B. 395. 


^H Pilch anil HuslJc, SIS. 


Prose of the Ox and Ass, 346. 


^H Piti^hley North, ID. 


Pryckeared Curs, 20. 


^H Plain lU'sline, 335. 

^H Plays and Players, 3S. 54, Inrr.— 


Punch, 51, Intr. 164, 166. ^J 


Pudesey, the piper, 195. ^^| 


^^1 ancient plays, 150 — their long 


Puns, royal, 8. ^^H 


^^1 duration, 151 — Coventry play. 


Puppets and Puppel-sbowg, 49, Inir! 1 


^^M ibid — tnyalcrics desia-ilied, 153 — 
^^H secular plays, 155 — plays perform- 
^^m ed in churches, 1ST— Cornish nji- 


164, 165, 1B7, SS3, 331. \ 


Puppies, ladies", 20. ' 


Puritans, I heir teal against some pa». 


^^M rade-plays, 158 — court plays, 159 


times, 55, 57, Intr. ■ 


^^M — character of old iliiierantpInyerG, 


Pusb-pin, 398. 1 


^^1 159. IHl — representations uf niuin- 


Puss in the comer, 3SS. ^^m 


^^H tncrs, 1(10 — play in honour of Prin- 


Putney, 90. ^^H 


^^B cess Mary. 161— of Ilock Tuesday, 


Pythagoras, 3)4. ^^H 


^^M 16S— ^eclitie of seculur plays, 163 


^M 


^^H ^-origin of puppet-plays, li|4, 165 


Quack doctors, S3Q. ^^M 


^^M — pan torn tmes and pu]>pet cba- 


Quadrille, 335. ^^1 


^^P rtclers, IHT — moving pictures, 168. 


Quails, 19, 37, 283. ^H 
Qiiarier- staff, 264. 


^^V Hee alflo hltnstreU. 


^M Plovcn, 3T. 


Queen, privil^ei of, attoumamenUj 


^H Finugb Fool and Plough Monday, 


&C. 139. 


^M 


Nazareen, 335. 


^^M Plummet, caslin;; the, T5. 
^H Plumplon, Sir Kob. 16- 


, ^ nf PoKViitH t<Ml 


Queke-borde, 403. 


^^M Pluvinel. M. riding-masicr. 245. 


Questions and Commands, 3B7. 


^H Poc«y, cfTecUof, ITO. 


Quick-horde. SI, Intr. 


^H Poets, 179. See Mlnatrels. 


match, 376. 


^^H Points, ribbons, 327. 


Quinctus, or Qu in las. 115. ^^| 
Quindena Paschie. 349. ^^H 


^m Pole, Cardinal, 210. 


^V Poles, May-poles, bttancing-poles. 


Quintain, 112 to 121. ^H 


^L Sic 123, E05, 351, 352. 


Quintus Cuttius, 51, lair. ^^H 
Quoits, 75, 76. ^H 


^H Polish DraugHla, 3ia. 


^H I'upe, the. SK. 


^^H 


^H . of Pools. 345. 


Rabbits, 82, 82, 295. ^ 


^H Popinjay (Parrot), 54, 5T, 62. 


, Queen of. 32P, 33'l. 


^H Porters. 2\;. 


Races. See Hone-racing, Foot. Ac. 


^^M PuBt-quintoiin, 113 


Raches, hounds called. <i< 


^^f Tosture-m aster, 234, 23&. 


Packet, !)2, 93. 


W Pot'Cans, or Pop-guna, 360. 


Ilji^n. oi '%xrj»\'V\wiW5A, Wi 


^^^A 1 pupprt-Bhonmtn, mA^"^ 






bgli, Eul of, -ma. 

Temiio called, 18 
Rat (White), 18. 

RatclifTe, John, of Chester, U, Intr. 
Raje. or flay clanct>, 39T. 
Reclaiming of bswks, 32. 
Re^n, King's tiumpeler, 34i- 
Rein -deer, I&. 
RethinoiDachia, 314. 
Keyna.ud dc Roy, 141. 
Ribiblc S8B. 
Richard 1. S9, Intr. 16, iS, 6g, 128, 

132, m, 187. 
II. 10, 3T, 55, 138, 131, 

IM, 1!)1, S95. 
Riddleailale, Manor of, Norlhumbcr- 

bnd, 19- 
Riding al the ring. 111, 133. 
Rldotlo al Fresco. S88. 
Rinaldo and Armida, 50, Intr. 
Ring-ball, 10*. 

, hopping for, S25. 

. lilting at the. Hi, 123. 

Ringing belli, '.yl. 

basins, 891. 

RooTel, archery mark, SS. 

Robin Hood, 61, 223, iSl, 353. 351, 

356. 
Itoche de Rien, 52. 
Rochester, Walter, Bishop of, 11. 
Rocks of 8ciI1y, 301. 
Rodham, Norfolk, S7. 
Roe and roebuck, 17, 23, S3Z. 
Roger the trumpeter, 194, 195. 
Roland, 175. 

Rolling-pin and salt-boK muNc, 294. 
RoUy-^olIy, 371. 
Rome and RumaoB, 18, Intr. 35, 

72, 95, 102, 115, ISS, 281, 313, 

314. 
Rooks, 38. 
Rope-dancing, Sic- 49, Intr. 204, 

2ie, 817, 218, 342, 2*3, 303, 363, 

*os. 

Roses, sceof, 329, 331. 
Rosignol, imitator of birds' singing, 
955. 

Roubilliae, 389. 

Rouen, 309. 

Rouse et Noir, 64, Intr. 

RouJet, 336. 

Round Table (the), 110, 1*1. 

Kowena, daughter of Hengist, 363. 

Rowing matches on the Thames, &c. 

69. 
Royal hreakf ant. 356. 

dancing, 2B5. 

education, 31, Intr. 

entertainments, 38, 46, li»tr. 

forests, 6, 6t. 



Royal hunting, sn. 

• —— player with three darW, 17, 
Bee kings. 

Exchange, ES5. 

Ruff, game of, 335 

Ruffian Hall, Smitlifidd caUed, 261. ' 

Running. See Horse-racing, Foot- 
racing, &c. 

(Bull), 277. 

Rustics, curious i mi tali on byone,23D 

Ituilandnbire, 1(). 

iiykeli, John, the tregelour, aOf. 

Sack running, 371. 

Sadler, Mr. 290. 

's Wells, 821. 81e, 828, tH. 

317, 289. 
Saddlers, 42. 
Sailing, SO. 
Salmon, Mrs. fit. 
Saint Albans, 17, 150, 255. 

Austin. 156. 

Unrtholoniew, Fair, Hoa^Ui, 

&c. 81, 195, 216. 230. 

Brice's Day, 340. 

Catharine, 151, 362. 

Clement. 347. 

(.'ulhberl, B2. 

George, 57. 

James. BO. 

John, 1, 3. 44, Intr. 809, 3ir, 

367, 373. 

Louis, 12fl, 204. 

Matilda's Hospital, 81. 

■ Nicholas. 316. 

faul's church, dean, &e. S6, 

152, 165,218, Sia, 373. 

Peter, 361, 373. 

StephcH, 346. 

Saviour's, 356. 

Saliitre. Jean de, 334. 

Saints' days, hospitality on, 373. 

Salt-box and rolhng-pin music, 294. 

Sampson, predecessor of Astley, SM. 

Sandwich, 117. 

Saracens, 115, S52, 368. 

Sarum, 133. 

Saturnalia, S50, 3*1. 

Satirists, 186, 187. 

Savoy. 130, I7B. 

Earl of, acq. 

Saulna, 152. 

Saxons, 18, 80, B9, 37, 59, 64, Intr. 

25, *0, 48, 49, SO, 72, 88, 91. 183, 

1st, 187, 18B, 908, SJO, «U, 8S3, 

959, 306, 3S0, 3*5, 383. 

Scalds (^NoTt.lveni'^, \1\, \1%. 

M'maXt^. 
Scon&n&Yurak, M\, VI*- ^w' 




^^41S^ ^^^^^INUEX^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^1 School-playG, 379 U> 400. 
^H Scotland, SH, 309. 


Snap-dragon, 397. ^^^^^^M 


Snatcbood, 61. Intr. ^^^^H 


^H Scripture dramas, ISO. See I'lays. 


Snipes, 37. ^^^^H 


^H phrases used as chsnoE, 3 1. 


Socrates, 3B0. ^^^^H 


^B Seaions (hunting), 22, 23. 


Suldiers, 32, 33, Intr. 8i, 31*. ^H 


^H Seatun, manuT of, Kent. 16. 


Solitary Game (the), 319. ^H 


^H Secukr music and plays, Ij-^, V8T. 


Somersault, 22P. 230. ^^M 


^H See MuEic. Plajrs. 


Somerset, I>uke of, uncle of EtL V 1 ^^M 


^ SerjcanU, £S. 


^H 


Serpentine River, 89. 


Somersetshire, 9b. ^^H 


Servants, 35, (i5, Intr. 37. 


Sompners, 22. ^^^^^M 


Shacklcwell, 07. 


Songsters. See Atinstrels. ^^^^^| 


^_ Shadow fiph ting, 7T. 


Soup, a tire-eater's, 236. ^^^^H 


^H Shakespeare. 49, Inlr. 


Soulhwark fair, 247. ^^M 


^H &hee[>- shearing, 363. 


Spades of playing cords, 3S4. ^^M 


■ Sheriils, 90, 3V). 


Spain and Spaniards. 52, Intr. SS'^^^H 


^H iSherries, in Sp^in, 864. 


£43, 260, 324, 334. ^H 


^M Sherwood Forest, 19, S9. 


, Ervnlton of, 265 ^^| 


^1 Shields, 30, intr. 


Span (Counter), 384. ^^M 


^1 Shoe-lane, 2B3. 


SpsnieU. 19. ^^B 


^H ShoCE, quoilflsuraetimes called, 17. 
^M Shooters' Hill, 5G, (O. 


Sparrows, 51, Intr. ^^M 


Spears, throwing, balancing, &c. ^^^B 


^B Shooting. See Archery- 


75. 141, 148,2.34. ^H 


^ Shoreditch, Duke of, fl7, 68. 


Spell, N'orlhen, 109. 4SG. ^H 


r Shovd-boaEd, 30, Intr. 297, 598. 


Spendall, Sir J. 166. ^H 


L Shropshire, 309. 


Spinecuta, a rnpe-dancer. 221. ^^H 


^ft Shrove Tuesday, or Tide, 42, 9?, 101. 


Spinning by ladles, 65. Intr. ^^H 


^M SSI. 28a. 284, 34J, 349, 390. 


coekcliafcrs. &c. 3H9. 3S!^H 


^M Shuitlc-cock, 303. 


Sport. Deasts of, names of, II. ^^H 


^m Sicily, 129. 


Spring Gardens, 288. ^^M 


^M Sidney, Sir R. 14. 


SpuTFi for cock-fighting, 2.12. ^^B 


^H Sieges. aoss-bon-E used at, A3. 


Spytard (the), a centenarian bvl. I^^| 


^M Similes, 403. 


Stalking -horse, 38. ^H 


^H Simpson, Master, a vaullcr, 230. 


Scinkini; Hight, beasts of, 18. ^^1 


^M Singer?, ballad-sitigers, &c. SHT. 294, 


Stone bows. Sec Bow. ^^H 


^1 872 Bee Joculators. 


SloncH, slinging, throwing- * S^^^| 


^H — , imilalion of singing binU, 


Slinging. ^^B 


^M 


eating, S3U. ^^B 


^M Single- wicket, IOC. 


Stool-hall, 103. ^H 


^M Skating. H6, 87. 


Stovr-ball, 103. ^^M 


^M Skinner's Well, near Smithfield, lai. 


Straw-holancing. 2.14. ^^B 


^H SIdomackia, 77. 


Strength, instances of, 19, Inlr. 881^^3 


^H Skipping, 383. 
^H SkitUes. 972, 384 


Strings for bows. 59. J 


Siurges, a great chess player, 3tT> ^MM 


^H Siedge-hammer throwing, 7!>, 


Suffolk, 319. ^H 


^M Sledges, ice, 86. 


r\..1., n.*n ^^^H 




^M Sleights of jugglen, 204. SeeJocii- 


Sunday, 47, 4S, Intr. 8, 349, 3a^H 


^H lators. 


356, 366. ^H 


H Slidc-thrifl. 301. 


Surrey, 15. ^^B 


^1 Sliding on ice, 86, 3S9, 384. 


Swallows, 38. ^^U 


H SiinginR, 52, 71, 72. 7.1. 74, 379. 


Swati (the Old), near Lonilon briilf^^H 


^B SUpper (Hunt the), 387. 


^H 


^H SIur-bowH. See Bows, 


, White, CheUes, 99, ^H 


^B Slyp-grual, 301. 


Swans, 35. 36, 37. ^H 


^B Smalscrhora Rock, IS, Intr. 


Snash- buckler, £61. ^^B 


^B Smithfield, 40, 6», 165, 2^9. 261, 


Sweet Hight, beasts of, U. ^H 


^B 1W7. 


5«\nraA\i^, 'fth, ^i%\. ^^B 


^H ■cing, 371. 


%V\ne-'W.\nu.v,f,. ^. ^^M 


^K «pe88ndniBtcliM.S«.31\. aVmwn?., vi't. ^vft, w-v JM 
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.Unccb, Ac SI. sfl, [ntt. 134. 

803, 21*. 81S, el6, S32, 233, SS9, 

860, 863. 
Sybarites, ei2. 
Syiia, 179. 32S. 

Tsbcmacles, feast of, 364. 

Table, the toand. 140. 

Tables, or Backgnmmon, 21, Intr. 

3i9. 
Taborg beat by hares and horsea, 808. 

ei4. 

Taillefer, a mioBlrel, 19. Intr 175 
Takill an arrow. See Arrows. 
Talures of the Grei-ka. S7 
Tult-teUera, 180. See Joculawrs. 
'I'smbourine, s;4T. 
Tansy -cukes, 349, 
Taper lightirg, 395. 
Tapestry, 64, Intr. 4. 
Tapper, or SpaO'Counter, 384. 
Targets . 62. 
Tarpeia, 357- 
Taw, 384. 
Taylors, 29, 335. 

(the Devil among the), 3B5. 

TaacI, place called. ^4. 
Te-wluni. 384. 

Tell. AVilliaiii.his feat of archery, es. 
Tennis anil Teiinia-Courts, 94. 9b. 
Terms applied in hunting, 22. 

bawkinu. 37. 

to various trades or 



clasH.'s, 88. 
TetTouts, dogs called, L'O. 
Testimony and nrgi:iiien(, 51. 
Thames, the, 36. Intr 89 

Streei. 360. 

'I'beseuB, 22, Intr. 
Thieves, W. Intr. 
Tholoiniw, Sir. a5, Intr. 
Thomas il Beckct, 11. 

of VValsiDgham. 130. 

Thrace, 86. 

Thread the needle. 381. 

Thresh the fat ben, 348. 

Throwing at cocks, &C.3S, Intr. C83. 

349, 355, 370. 
Timbrels, 831. 
Time, diYision of, 7. 
Tinkera, or Buffoons, S9, t8d, 8S7. 
Tip-cat, U, 109. 

Tipioft, John, Earl of Worcenter, 139. 
T liter- toller, 303. 
Tobacco-pipe music, 29i. 
Tungs and bellows music, 89 V. 
Topes, Sir, 185. 
Tu/is, bars', 385. 
'I'orrv. a rire-wort maker, 376. 
Totliill-lklds, ?59. 



Tournaments, 81, 87. 88, Inlr. — fa- 
tal violence at, 129 — interdicted by 
the church, ISO — real coniect at 
one, l3i>— laws for, 133— Jifferent 
from justs. 185— origin of touma- 
meuti, ibid — tint praclive of lour- 
naments, 131 — aceouiii of them in 
England. 132— pages and perqui' 
■itea of Kings at Arms, 135 — pre- 
liminaries of the tournament, 138 
— lists for ordeal combats, 138 — 
iheir great splendour, 1 43 — toys for 
imitating tbem, 148. 380— chal- 
lenges for them, &c. 148, 380. 

Tower- hill, 37S. 

Toys for childrcns' imitation of mar- 
tial exercises, 144. 

Tragedies, definition of, Plc- 157. 
See I'lavs. 

Troukidours, 178. 

Tuck, Friar, 354. 

Tufa, a standard, 37, Intr. 

Tuesday, Sec Hock, Shiove. 

Tumbhng, 907 to SIB, 817, 289. 

Turketully, Abbotof Ccoyhind, 391 

Turkish ambassador, 66. 

Turks, 2S0. 252. 

Turre, Essex, manor of, 16. 

Turtles, 37. 

Tnthury, Suffolk, 191. S77, 570. 

Tullel, Mr. 338. 

Twelfth Eve, &c. 342, 349, 303. 

Twicy, or Twety, William, 17,343 

Twisted tree. 349, 

Tyers, Jonathan, 88S. 

Tykehill. 133. 

Tyrrheno, a Greek, 3D8- 

Ule gkmes, 34. Intr. Sec Christmas, 

Ulster. Earl of, Courey, 261. 

Ulysses, 308, 311. 

Umfraville, Robert de, 19. 

Unearthing a fox. S, 

Unicorn. 8S2- 

Universities, 343 — London in IS15, 

called the third university. fi61> 
Uter Fcndrngon, 140. 

Valentta, 380 

Valor perfected by Love, 1*3. 

Vaulting, ?U7, s'i'J. 

ViuxhaU Gardens, 90, 2S0, 377. 

Venter Point, 403. 

Vermin, 84, Intt. 

Vice, a dramatic character, )5,% 

Vielle, 178. 

Violante, Signora, 980. 

VUOTB. «b\, «b^ 

Voices ot m\WitA« mA, ^okq, wtSw*- 
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Voriigern, 383. 
Vulcan's Forge. 376- 

Vulture, 37. 

Walts, 41. Intr. 3B1, 363. 

Wakes. 364. 

Wales, ConslanUne, King of, 3. 

Wallingford, 133. 

Wallimns, 147. 

Walsham (NortlO, 284. 

Walaingham, Thomas of. 130. 

Walter, Biahop of Rocliestcr, 1 1. 

Wardrobe, old theatrical, 159. 

Warren, Earl of, fiTS. 

Warwick, 133. 

, Earl of, 68. 

Wassails. 363. 

Wasters and Bueklen, 35. 

WacWinibtts. 287, 

Watch, setting the, 39, Intr. 361. 

Waler-fowl, 28. 

. tilting, 88. 130. 

fireworks on, 374. 

See Rowing, Bailing, Swim- 
ming, Thames, St 

WatteviUc. M. Robert. 337. 

WcdRenoke Park, e. 

Welch. 390— Welch-main. SSZ. 

Wells, William, bear-garden, of, 9S9. 

WeBlminst«r,8l, 117, li9,320,3S7. 
&72. 

Abbey, S89. 

— Hall, IBS. 

Palace, 61, Intr. 79. 

Wli celliartow-racing, 371. 
Wheels, balancing of, 233. 
Wherrj (Astley's), S90. 
Whetstone, George, pageant bj. 41, 

Intr. 
Whipping for gamblers, 6, Intr. 
\niirEgig. 385. 
»Vhist, 94. «69, eS2. 
Whistliog, 2fi5, 294. 



INDBX. 



Afhite and Black, 403. 
^niitehall, 84, 269. 29». 
VVTiitBuntide, 34, Inlr. 41, 309, 358 
Whittington against Rinaldo, 50, 

Intr. 
Wicker-work, boats of, 88, 
Wild-boar, cat, &>. See Boar, Cat, 

&c 
William I. 81, Intr. 4,6, 175, SOD. 

^III. 46, 836. 

WUion, 133, 

Windsor, 140, 157, 384. 

Wind-ball, 9S. 

mill (paper), 390. 

Winifred, Archbishop of Mona, 24. 
IVire- dancing, 28S. 
Wit and Reason, 33S. 
Wives, 92. See Women, 
Wodchouse, or Woodfaouses, ISli 

378. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 156. 
Wolves, 19, 29, 33, 
Women, 44. Intr. 184, 188, MT. 

3IG, 297, 350. See also Udie«. 
Woodcocks, 37, 39. 
Woodstock Park, 6. 
Worcester, Earl of, 138, 
It'restling, 80 to 84. 7G, 864. US, 

.155, 3SB. 
Wurgund, Peter de, 189. 

Xcres in Spain, 96*. 
Xerxes, a philosopher, SOfi. 

Yawning-raatdi, 370. 
Yeomen of King's bow, 121- 
York, 189, 191. 

, Duke of, 148. 

shire, 230. 

Yule Plough, or Fool Plougt., 348. 

Zanv, 371. 

Ziklag, TI- 
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